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THE THAMES AS A GAME-FISH RIVER. 


Ir will have occurred to al- 
most every one who spends a 
considerable portion of the year 
in London, that the people of 
the Metropolis do not make so 
great a use of the Thames as 
might be expected. A little 
inquiry shows that they are not 
given the means of using it 
which they ought to be. The 
good-humour of Londoners suf- 
fers long before it is unable to 
withstand the friction of which 
itself is the polished product. 
Londoners take their pleasures 
more gladly probably than most 
of their countrymen, but do not 
(to use an angling term) “bait 
the swim” for them. With the 
need of playgrounds becoming 
more urgent daily, they are 
content to enjoy themselves in 
such only as are opened for 
them, and seldom seek new ones 
for themselves ; and as there is 
no one to adapt the Thames to 
their uses,—that which is every- 
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body’s business being nobody’s 
business, — comparatively few 
have found out its possibilities. 
A more general zsthetic enjoy- 
ment of the river’s enchantment 
—the mystery of the Pool, the 
wonderful robes of blue and 
silver and gold and russet in 
which it clothes itself when 
Night descends between the 
bridges — we ought not, per- 
haps, to look for ; but we might 
expect it to be used to relieve 
the congested traffic of the rail- 
ways and streets, instead of dis- 
graced by the meanest service 
of river-steamers that ever plied, 
and to be so regulated as to 
afford comfort to the holiday 
boater, and a decent accom- 
modation for the citizen who 
desires a dip. Londoners have 
not awakened, as one day they 
must, to the play-ground they 
possess in their great river. 
When they have, they will 
marvel to think that ever they 
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allowed it to be so scandalously 
neglected and mismanaged as 
it is. 

There is in London, however, 
a body of men who are by no 
means insensible to the value of 
the Thames—the anglers; and 
it may be conceded that the 
River Conservancy, in so far as 
they have legislated in respect 
to the Thames anglers at all, 
and howsoever much they may 
have done so under pressure, 
have managed in the main to 
legislate in their best interests. 
The club anglers of London—a 
characteristic race—have ‘other 
fishing-grounds, of course. The 
Lea, Izaak Walton’s river, is 
nearer the doors of many of 
them. Not that they object to 
go far afield for their sport. 
Every Sunday morning in sum- 
mer, London Bridge Station is 
crowded with working - men 
anglers, with roach- poles in 
hand, and boxes and baskets of 
most ingenious internal economy 
slung over their shoulders, wait- 
ing with wives and families for 
special trains to carry them to 
the banks of the Arun, sixty 
miles away in Sussex, or through 
Kent to fish the Medway at 
Tunbridge or at Yalding. But 
the Thames is the favourite 
holiday - ground of the metro- 
politan club anglers, of whom, 
it is estimated, there are en- 
rolled some seven or eight thou- 
sand; and if we include the 
members of the Reading, Hen- 
ley, and other up-river associa- 
tions, and the holiday and un- 
attached anglers of all sorts and 
conditions, we may at a very 
moderate computation put down 
the number of those who fish 
the Thames at 15,000. Their 
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numbers, and still more their 
wide social range,—for the 
Thames anglers do not belong 
to the artisan and middle classes 
only, but include men occupy- 
ing high positions in the Church 
and the State and eminent in the 
arts and literature,—make them 
a body of very considerable in- 
fluence. Of necessity, they angle 
chiefly for coarse fish; and it 
may be that there are readers 
of ‘Maga’ who conceive of the 
angler for coarse fish as the 
mild lunatic so often pictured 
in the pages of ‘Punch.’ If so, 
they may be quickly undeceived. 
Many of the regular Thames 
anglers are to be found in the 
season on the banks of salmon 
and trout rivers, and very not- 
able sportsmen they are there. 
Moreover, the tackle and the 
methods of approaching the 
fish employed on a greatly over- 
fished river like the Thames, 
where year by year the fish are 
being educated to a higher state 
of acuteness, are such as to 
qualify those who are expert 
with them to angle for almost 
any fish in almost any water. 
On the Thames, where many of 
the roach-swims approximate to 
those of the Lea, slow and 
subtle, there is practised chiefly 
the fascinating Lea style of 
roach-fishing, with long, stiff, 
tapered pole and tight line, as 
opposed to the short rod with 
long and running line preferred 
by the Nottingham fishers. To 
kill roach by either method de- 
mands a skill that no fly-fisher 
need sneer at. And fly-fishers 
are not absent from Thames 
side. They are to be found on 
the shallows outside the Na- 
tional Gardens at Kew, and in 
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the tideway, busy with the 
dace,—and he who can hit a 
dace in a “full” water, with 
such tackle as they use, ought 
to be able to kill trout any- 
where. Again, in the summer 
months, fly-fishing for chub 
under the leafy boughs is a 
favourite sport with Thames 
anglers; and, when speaking of 
expertness, we must mention 
the remarkable skill they have 
developed in “trotting down” 
a dainty bait for chub—singu- 
larly pretty work. But an 
apology for the Thames coarse- 
fish anglers surely is not neces- 
sary. The expert fly-fisher is 
the first to acknowledge their 
skill in their own sport. Their 
enthusiasm and attachment to 
their favourite swim are notori- 
ous, and their patience is only 
exaggerated in the slanderous 
prints already referred to. As 
they have increased in numbers 
and in skill, the stock of coarse 
fish, prolific and hardy as these 
are, has been threatened with 
depletion, and a section of the 
Thames anglers have been ready 
to associate themselves in socie- 
ties, which, besides their pro- 
tective work, have from time to 
time netted reservoirs and pri- 
vate waters for fish to turn into 
the river. Whether these well- 
meant efforts at restocking have 
always been wise may be open 
to doubt. We ourselves have a 
strong conviction that in stock- 
ing a water, whether with 
coarse fish or with Salmonida, 
it is best as far as possible to 
use fish propagated in the water 
itself; and further, that this is 
far more often possible than is 
generally believed. But, spite 
of mistakes, the Associations on 
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the Thames have been doing ex- 
cellent work, and have shown a 
rare public spirit by their efforts 
to provide sport in the river of 
the metropolis for a large and 
estimable section of the inhab- 
itants. 

The stocking operations of 
the Associations have not been 
confined to coarse fish. From 
time to time they have turned 
into the river and its tributaries 
small quantities of Jlevenensis 
and fario, and have planted ova 
on natural redds. The Henley- 
on-Thames and District Fishery 
Preservation Society, which we 
instance because its report has 
come into our hands, has han- 
dled in the course of re-stocking, 
between 1883 and 1898, some 
7000 trout, yearlings and two- 
year-olds, of various kinds, and 
over 11,000 trout-fry, and in 
these fifteen years has planted 
about 170,000 ova. That the 
turning-in of trout into the 
river is not without beneficial 
results to-day is evident enough. 
We may note one indication of 
it. The Thames trout proper 
—the trout indigenous to the 
Thames, that is—runs to a 
great size: the standard for it 
is fixed by the Conservancy Act 
at 3 lbs, at which weight it 
does not rise to the fly. The 
proposal is now made, we under- 
stand on the initiative of Mr 
William Senior, to lower the 
standard for trout taken by the 
fly, so as to enable the fly-fishers 
to try their hand on trout on 
the river. This lowering of the 


standard, which involves the 
risk of the young indigenous 
Thames trout being taken under 
3 lbs., would never have been 
made with the sanction of so 
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great an authority, we imagine, 
were it not assured that the 
stocking with Lochlevens and 
fario has produced a consider- 
able head of trout in the river. 
But, on the other hand, as the 
knowledge of pisciculture im- 
proves, it becomes very evident 
that the methods of re-stocking 
on the Thames hitherto have 
been too intermittent to be ade- 
quate to the end in view. So 
far as the conversion of the 
Thames into a game-fish river 
is concerned, the operations 
with trout have been the merest 
experiments. 

But, it will be asked by 
the majority of people, Who 
ever dreamed of turning the 
Thames into a game-fish river? 
Well, we suppose that this has 
been the dream of the most 
notable London anglers for 
years, and it seems now to 


be brought within the range 
of practical angling politics. 
There is a movement in this 
forward direction, and, so far 
as we can judge who are out- 
side of circles and inner circles 
from which angling politics 


are directed, the movement 
has a strong force behind it. 
We should be glad to think 
that it is part of a general 
protest throughout the whole 
country against the mismanage- 
ment of our rivers, which at 
present is nothing short of dis- 
graceful, and in support of more 
adequate protection and pre- 
servation of the head of fish, 
and especially of game-fish, in 
them. There are not wanting 
signs of this general protest. 
There is a likelihood, it appears, 
of early legislation on river 
pollution. We have also reason 
to believe that the Government 
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will give its support to the Bill 
for establishing a close season 
for trout in Scotland, originally 
introduced into the House of 
Commons by Sir Herbert Max- 
well, and advocated by him 
with a gallant persistence, The 
absolutely disgraceful condition 
of the law regarding trout- 
fishing in Scotland has been 
maintained in the face of the 
wishes of every respectable 
angler in that country by a 
Radical concession to lawless- 
ness and political combina- 
tion nothing short of immoral, 
which it is indeed high time 
to break down; and there is 
reason to believe that in the 
reform of the more crying evil, 
the need of stocking measures 
will not be forgotten. These 
are some of the signs that 
make us hope for a more en- 
lightened state of the public 
mind regarding river manage- 
ment and sporting rights; al- 
though they are a poor set-off 
to the illustration of the gen- 
eral indifference to piscicultural 
science to be found in the de- 
liberate neglect of the Buck- 
land Museum. And to them 
has to be added the present 
movement on the Thames. 
The Restocking Association 
and other Preservation Soci- 
eties have virtually determined 
on the establishment of public 
hatcheries. The angling dove- 
cots have been fluttered further 
by the appearance of a Thames 
Salmon Association, to which 
the Fly - fishers’ Club has ex- 
tended its benign countenance 
and a subscription in guineas. 
It would seem, if we are to be- 
lieve enthusiasts, that the sensa- 
tional headings of the evening 
press are to be realised, and that 
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Londoners are to awake one fine 
morning to find that their old 
river is a salmon-water. 

The species of the Salmonide 
with which it is proposed to 
stock the Thames are salmon 
(Salmo salar), sea-trout (Salmo 
trutta), brown trout and Loch- 
levens (Salmo fario and leven- 
ensis), and rainbow-trout (Salmo 
trideus). Whether the river is 
in a condition as yet to make 
the introduction into it of sal- 
mon proper a success is open 
to doubt. Apart from pollu- 
tion, reasons for doubting it 
exist that apply equally to all 
Salmonide. There is, for ex- 
ample, the wash of the launches 
and the river-craft in all its 
variety over the upper stretches 
of the river, — the stretches 
which ought to, and in all 
probability would, form the 
redds or spawning-beds. If 


the river pleasure season and 


the game-fish spawning season 
were coincident, fish - breeding 
in these waters would be 
almost impossible; and even 
as it is, the winter traffic, we 
fear, is sufficient to arrest it 
considerably. It would be 
necessary, therefore, to fence 
off the redds—a step that pre- 
sents patent difficulties. But 
the greatest obstacle, undoubt- 
edly, to the scheme of stocking 
the Thames with Salmonde is 
one that would grow greater 
with the increasing success of 
the scheme itself. For in pro- 
portion to the success attend- 
ing the introduction of game- 
fish to the river would be the 
natural desire of the riparian 
owners to benefit under the 
enhanced value of the waters 
that certainly would follow 
thereupon; and that desire 
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would stimulate into _ still 
greater activity an opposition 
that undoubtedly lies ahead— 
the opposition of a large section 
of the holiday and club anglers, 
jealous of their present fishing 
opportunities. 

None of the difficulties we 
have mentioned seems to be 
quite unsurmountable. Pollu- 
tion, certainly, is not. It was 
the opinion of Frank Buckland, 
who himself made experiments 
in stocking the Thames with 
salmon, that they could be in- 
troduced into any decently 
clear water communicating 
with the sea, provided the 
necessary spawning -beds are 
present. Now, we know that 
pollution in the Thames is be- 
ing dealt with in a manner 
that at least sets an example to 
the management, nothing short 
of disgraceful, of most of our 
rivers. Since the Act of 1894 
laid the duty of its prevention 
upon the Thames Conservancy, 
pollution has diminished by a 
third, and the measures that 
have accomplished this are 
likely to be still more efficient 
in the future. Whether the 
tideway is sufficiently clear is 
another matter: we doubt it, 
and we rather doubt the value 
of the experiment that has been 
proposed of sending a case of 
smolts floating down it. We 
feel assured, however, that in 
time the pollution can be coped 
with. The presence of proper 
redds above, Buckland always 
said, is a matter of greater 
study and anxiety than the 
clarity of water below; and it 
is the opinion of not a few 
well able to judge that the 
Thames never has been a river 
possessed of the natural spawn- 
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ing-beds that are necessary to 
make it a salmon-water. In 
that case, the idea of convert- 
ing it into a salmon-river may 
be given up. If, on the other 
hand, the necessary spawning- 
beds are there, they could be 
satisfactorily fenced off. Nor 
would it be impossible, surely, 
before a scheme for stocking 
the river with Salmonide is 
entered upon, to compound 
with the riparian owners, and so 
disarm the club anglers of the 
one real argument against it 
with which we can imagine 
them possessed. But while we 
are persuaded that to stock the 
Thames with some Salmonide 
is a practicable enterprise, and 
even would be pleased to see 
some money expended on experi- 
ments with salmon, we are far 
from being sure that the time 
for them is ripe; and certainly it 


will be a matter of regret if the 
restocking enthusiasm, of which 
there are so many signs at the 
present moment, should inspire 
any one to ill-considered and 


unenlightened action. One 
thing, we are convinced, neces- 
sary to success is the establish- 
ment of a hatchery on the 
banks of the river, and the ex- 
perience of the past warns us 
against committing any such 
hatchery to the care of the 
amateur pisciculturist. There 
is the true story, not to be for- 
gotten, of those who placed 
several hundreds of trout-ova 
in a hatchery on the bank, 
and in course of time collected 
from the fry-pond some very 
excellent perch! We have no 
wish to throw cold water on 
any efforts towards improving 
the sporting condition of the 
Thames; but it is absolutely 
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necessary from the very earliest 
stage to point out how carefully 
and with what precautions 
these must be made to be suc- 
cessful. The promoters of the 
scheme must guard against a 
fiasco—which is very much the 
same as saying that they must 
be wary of the enthusiasts. 
What has been said of salmon 
is precisely true of sea-trout ; 
but the case for stocking with 
brown trout and Lochlevens 
is entirely different. Without 
doubt the Thames, throughout 
its entire length above the tide- 
way, can be made an excellent 
trouting-river. It may surprise 
many of our readers to learn 
—we have met scores of Lon- 
doners who had no idea of it 
—that at the present moment 
the Thames contains trout that 
are famed among anglers all 
the world over as sporting fish. 
No doubt they would be famed 
as a table-fish as well, and 
their existence more generally 
known in consequence, were 
they not so rare that any 
other destination for them 
when caught than a glass-case 
apparently is not to be thought 
of by the Thames angler with- 
out horror. The indigenous 
trout is distributed over the 
whole non-tidal portion of the 
river. In the close season, the 
professional fisherman is out 
on the river-bank, or slowly 
paddling up and down stream, 
seeking to “spot” the fish 
where they have taken up a 
position on a feeding - ground, 
and when the open season ar- 
rives he acquaints his clients 
with the information thus gath- 
ered. The sight of the big fish 
feeding is enough to quicken 
any angler’s pulse. As calmly 
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as the excitement will permit, 
he looks to his delicate gut 
bottom and the flight of tri- 
angle hooks (so tiny), on which 
he fastens the glittering bait 
that he is*to flash over the 
spot where the great fish has 
risen. As likely as not, he 
flashes it in vain. Dissatisfied 
with the live lure, he may spin 
over the water where the fish 
is,—not necessarily with better 
results. He is fortunate if, 
by either method, he feels the 
welcome tightening on the line. 
For when a Thames trout, a 
seven-pounder, say, is hooked, 
you may look out for a battle 
royal: the trout has the fight 
in it of a salmon twice its size, 
and the lucky man who lands 
it has a tale for his grand- 
children, when he sits in the 
arm-chair of old age, and hand 
and wrist have lost the power 
and knack of striking and play- 
ing such a prize. So rare is 
the Thames trout, however, 
that one notable angler for 
them has confessed to fishing 
for two whole seasons in vain; 
and luck (which enters here as 
elsewhere) comes in a large 
slice to him who takes half-a- 
dozen to his rod during the 
four or five months in which 
the sport is open to him. 
Moreover, at a legal weight 
the Thames trout, as we have 
said, will not rise to the fly. 
Now if the river were stocked 
with fario the standard for 
the indigenous trout might be 
lowered, to permit of the fly- 
fisher plying his art for them 
as well. The character of the 
sport on the river would be 
levelled up—that is undoubted : 
we are anxious to admit that 
the skill of the coarse-fish an- 
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gler may be as great as the fly- 
fisher’s, but that his sport will 
compare with the other’s is non- 
sense. If the river is stocked 
with trout, there need be no 
more roasting in a malodorous 
punt, catching dace and roach 
of trifling size, or filling up the 
river preparing a swim for a 
day’s barbelling. The rushing 
and bubbling weir-heads and the 
streams below them, the swir- 
ling eddies, the deep and quietly 
flowing pools, the channels be- 
tween the long waving weeds, 
the quiet boscages beyond the 
wash of traffic,—all would hold 
their head of trout, and the 
fly-fisher’s ideal would be at- 
tainable, and be attained. 
There is no one, we imagine, 
who doubts that by a proper- 
ly conceived and carried out 
scheme the Thames could be 
stocked with fario; but we 
may direct attention to an in- 
teresting suggestion that has 
been made of turning in rain- 
bow trout as well. The rain- 
bow trout is a fish indigenous 
to the Americas, and a preju- 
dice against it on that score 
may exist in some minds—the 
more so that importations from 
America of Salmo fontinalis (so 
called ; but it would seem that 
the fontinalis is not a trout at 
all, but a char) for stocking 
home waters—or home rivers, at 
any rate—wasa complete failure. 
But the prejudice against all 
acclimatisation of fish is unreas- 
onable. It is surely sufficient 
to remember that, but for ac- 
climatisation, there would not 
be a trout to-day in New Zea- 
land, where instead there are 
hundreds of great size, and in 
the pink of condition. If we 
are to judge by the manner in 
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which the rainbow trout —a 
beautiful fish—thrives in waters 
similar to the Thames, we may 
conclude that it would thrive 
well in it. There has been 
ample opportunity for testing 
its qualities. A considerable 
stock is held by most pisci- 
culturists in England, and their 
hardiness and rapid growth are 
spoken of in high terms; while 
their beauty, and, we believe, 
their fine quality as food, are 
not to be denied. In some 
cases they have been placed 
in unsuitable waters, and have 
failed accordingly ; but in pub- 
lic reservoirs, and in slow and 
deep-flowing waters, they grow 
rapidly, feed heartily (without 
being cannibals overmuch), rise 
freely to the fly, and fight 
every ounce of their weight. 
The evidence all points to the 
rainbow as a capital fish for 
the Thames. 

Before the Thames could be- 
come the trouting river which 
we have pictured it earlier, a 
long course of assisting Nature 
must be entered upon. Hatch- 
eries capable of hatching-out at 
least one million ova in a season 
would have to be established 
upon the banks. The fry, so 
soon as they had absorbed the 
umbilical sac, would be trans- 
ferred to rearing-ponds care- 
fully prepared to receive them, 
and, where suitable, to fenced- 
off portions of backwaters and 
tributary streams, and there 
carefully assisted to food until 
they have reached the age of 
twelve months. Thereafter 
they would be turned into the 
river. It seems reasonable to 
count upon fifty per cent of 
the original ova reaching the 
year-old stage. In that case, 
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500,000 fish could be trans- 
ferred to the river; although 
a better policy would be to re- 
serve at least 100,000 of them 
until they are two-year-olds. 
This is not too great a mass of 
fish to plant in such a river as 
the Thames: were we to go by 
the practice of pisciculturists in 
charge of certain American and 
Continental waters, we should 
have to estimate for two or 
three times as many fish. And 
in addition to these, fully-eyed 
ova ought to be planted in redds, 
artificially formed and protected, 
in which, though considerably 
less successfully than in the 
hatchery, a supplementary stock 
of fish could be reared. 

To hatch out this great quan- 
tity of ova, it will be necessary, 
as has been said, to build a 
properly devised and equipped 
hatchery, and it is no less neces- 
sary to place it under the con- 
trol of a thoroughly competent 
man. Such a hatchery, and 
the upkeep of it most of all, 
will entail a large expenditure 
of money; and the want of 
money will be the first of the 
obstacles to present itself to the 
promoters of the scheme. It 
seems too much to expect that 
in England any experiment in 
pisciculture will receive State 
aid. We have no belief that 
the support of the County 
Council and other public bodies, 
such as would be given to it in 
other countries, is to be counted 
upon. To begin with, at any 
rate, the burden will have to be 
borne by the anglers themselves. 

It will be necessary, there- 
fore, for the societies to take 
the matter up, and, unfortu- 
nately, united action on their 
part is difficult to obtain. There 
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are in London two great asso- 
ciations of anglers, containing 
together some seven thousand 
members. Besides these, there 
are two great preservation so- 
cieties—the Thames Angling 
and the Thames Restocking— 
and four up-river preservation 
and restocking bodies. The 
interests of all these societies 
are identical. They have, or 
they are supposed to have, the 
same reason for existing—the 
promotion of the sport of an- 
gling on the Thames. But they 
are disunited ; too often work- 
ing to the same end by antag- 
onistic ways. There are signs 
of a better feeling among them, 
it is true, and there would be 
no better occasion for soldering 
their differences than a joint 
scheme for restocking their 
river; but we must anticipate 
all the difficulties in the way of 
such an enterprise, and here un- 
doubtedly is one of them. It 
is necessary to be prepared for 
the work being undertaken by 
a section of the associations 
only, instead of by a joint-com 
mittee representing them all. 
By whatsoever body it is 
taken in hand, there the hatch- 
ery must be, in charge of an 
experienced pisciculturist re- 
sponsible for all hatching and 
rearing operations. Every year, 
as our knowledge of fish-rearing 
becomes deeper, the process is 
made simpler; but every year 
shows also that, without the 
necessary knowledge, to enter 
upon the process is worse than 
useless. Pisciculture has been 
far too long a hobby in this 
country,—it is time that it 
became a science. In expert 
hands, given the water-supply, 
it is comparatively a simple 
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business to hatch out fish eggs. 
Plenty of water—that is the 
main thing. In the case of the 
Thames, the supply of water 
could be afforded by the river 
itself. A suitable method to 
adopt would be to obtain the 
water from one of the weirs, 
whereby the water that flows 
over the hatching boxes is 
water aerated to the highest 
extent. The water—conveyed 
in a small pipe to a supply 
tank provided with an overflow 
outlet to prevent the swamping 
of the eggs should the river 
come down in flood — would 
pass over the trays from the 
tank in properly regulated 
volume. Very soon the eggs 
would start to hatch, and then 
would begin one of the most 
interesting and beautiful pro- 
cesses in Nature’s economy ; 
and as possibly it is unknown 
to many of our readers, we may 
dwell upon it at some length. 
Within a few days of the 
hatching starting, the hatching- 
trays are transformed into a 
mass of fish-life. There is no 
more helpless creature than 
the newly hatched fish; hence 
the great importance of protec- 
tion for it at this stage, and un- 
til the umbilical sac is absorbed, 
So’ soon, however, as that is 
accomplished, and the young 
fry, as they are called now, 
begin to feed, a new stage 
is entered upon. If a healthy 
head of fish are to be produced, 
the fry must be given at this 
point a copious, almost an 
unlimited, supply of water. In 
the case of the Thames this 
would be a simple matter could 
we assume that the various 
backwaters and small tributary 
streams will be available; but 
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for various reasons — among 
them, the almost ridiculous 
results connected with past 
efforts in stocking, and the 
enhanced value of the river 
should it become the home 
of Salmonidea—it is not possible 
to assume this. Failing these, 
a succession of rearing-ponds 
would have to be dug for the 
reception of the output of fry 
year by year; an operation, 
fortunately, that would not 
be costly —not so costly as 
many of the earlier stocking 
experiments which were of 
little use, if, indeed, they did 
not do more harm than good. 
At any rate, there is no other 
way out of the difficulty: the 
young fry can only be reared 
in the backwaters and tributary 
streams, or in artificially made 
ponds,—in one or other. 

Still more important and 
ticklish than the housing of 
the fry is the feeding of them. 
But if the one is properly 
treated, the other. is greatly 
simplified. Hatched-out fish 
start life in'a water with an 
enormous advantage if they 
have been reared in natural 
surroundings ; for amid these 
they find an almost unlimited 
supply of the larve of the 
numerous insects which other- 
wise would have to be planted 
in the artificially made ponds, 
or supplied to the fish from 
time to time. Exactly as it 
is to be desired that the fish 
that are to be turned into the 
Thames should be bred in the 
tributaries and waters of the 
Thames, so the food with which 
they are supplied ought to be 
as far as possible of the kind 
that they are likely to find 
in the Thames. Fish - cultur- 
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ists tell us that even such 
dainty morsels as fresh-water 
shrimps, taken from a river 
where the trout indigenous to 
it feed upon them ravenously, 
are frequently refused by the 
trout of another river to which 
they have been transferred. 
Quite as much to the point is 
the fact noticed by ourselves 
that fish, fario especially, when 
transferred from river to river, 
in some fatten to extraordinary 
dimensions, and in others get 
lank and dark, even though 
all the waters experimented 
with have been equally well 
stocked with food. There can 
be no more remarkable illus- 
tration of the effect of food 
upon fish than the condition 
of English trout when ac- 
climatised to New Zealand 
waters. A very large Eng- 
lish trout weighs about 5 
Ibs.; English trout of that 
weight are rare. Until the 
ova of English fario were 
acclimatised to New Zealand 
rivers, no members of the Sal- 
momde existed in them; yet 
to-day it is not unusual to 
catch in these waters trout of 
from 17 lbs. to 20 Ibs. in 
weight; and scores of fish 
zarger, running to as _ high 
as 30 lbs., indeed, have been 
taken by rod and line If, 
therefore, the young fry, with 
which the Thames is to be 
stocked, unfortunately have to 
be reared in artificial ponds, 
they ought to be fed plentifully 
with food from the Thames 
waters. 

This is not to say, of course, 
that hand-feeding does not play 
an important part in piscicul- 
ture. It is well known that 
fish reared almost entirely on 
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horse - flesh, liver, and other 
substances specially prepared 
and ground, and placed in 
naturally suitable conditions, 
have thriven remarkably well. 
But such fish, turned into 
such a river as the Thames, 
to find their own living there, 
are a doubtful quantity in re- 
stocking operations. This is 
a question of sport as well as 
of food-supply, and it seems 
certain that fish brought up 
entirely on a natural food- 
supply, or almost so, give better 
sport than the hand - reared, 
especially to anglers employing 
the finer and more delicate 
methods. 

There is still another matter, 
however. A very valuable stock 
of yearlings, or, better still, of 
two-year-olds, reared and fed 
under the most natural condi- 
tions, might be ready for the 
Thames; but there remains the 


question of turning them in. 
If there is a wrong method of 
stocking rivers, even with the 
most suitable fish, reared under 
the most advantageous circum- 
stances, that is the method that 


seems too generally to be 
adopted. Fish reared by the 
side of the river they are in- 
tended to stock are frequently 
launched into it in a mass,—one 
constantly hears of this foolish 
step; and those who take it 
pride themselves on having done 
their duty by anglers, and as- 
sisted in keeping up a head of 
fish which they are always so 
willing, and sometimes so able, 
to diminish. That is vanity. 
Take a hundred yearling trout 
and place them in any part of 
the Thames. Not twenty will 
make themselves at home at 
once in their new quarters. 
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The remaining eighty and more 
will be as fish that are water- 
less for a considerable period, 
during which they offer an easy 
prey to the pike and perch and 
other cannibals. Having been 
bred and reared on the banks 
of the river into which they are 
to be turned, and as far as 
possible nourished on natural 
food, the fish, when they arrive 
at the proper age, or rather at 
the proper size, ought to be 
allowed the opportunity of tak- 
ing up a position in the river at 
their own free will. This is 
easily done by substituting for 
the grating that has been guard- 
ing them from the river a 
grating of larger mesh, which 
will permit them to drop down 
into the river without permit- 
ting their carnivorous enemies 
to run up and ravage the stock. 
Every fish that drops down and 
remains, we may be sure, has 
found a favourable feeding posi- 
tion, and is a valuable stock 
fish: were it not so, he would 
certainly return to his shelter. 

On some such lines as these, 
with a hundred points of de- 
tail which only an expert will 
anticipate and attend to, it 
would be possible to convert 
the Thames into a game-fish 
river: there is little room for 
diversity of opinion concerning 
the measures it is necessary to 
take to that end. It is not as 
to method that disagreement 
need be expected, but as to the 
desirability of the change which 
it is intended to effect. There 
are many considerations besides 
the adaptability of the river 
for salmon and trout. This 
is not merely a fish-culturist’s 
question. It is not entirely 
an anglers question. Any 
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measure affecting the char- 
acter, or even the manage- 
ment, of the metropolitan river 
is of importance to all Lon- 
doners, and indeed to the whole 
nation. Take food-supply, on 
account of which rather than 
of sport, we imagine, this coun- 
try will awaken to the import- 
ance of piscicultural science, in 
which other nations have left 
us far behind. Were food- 
supply the only constituent in 
the matter, there would be an 
irresistible argument for State 
and municipal aid to this 
scheme of stocking the Thames 
with game-fish. But, of course, 
it is not the only constituent, 
and the weight of all the others 
might not be thrown into the 
same scale. Looked at as of 
purely sporting moment even 
(and it is only when looked 
at so that we are concerned 


with it in this article), the 
scheme invites discountenance 


as well as approval. Most 
certainly, if ever it becomes 
a question of angling politics, 
a measure for turning the 
Thames into a game-fish river 
would meet with determined 
opposition from a very large 
section of Thames fishermen. 
The grounds of opposition 
are quite plain. To introduce 
game-fish into the Thames, it is 
argued, is to enhance the value 
of the river for the riparian 
owners, who will be tempted 
thus to exercise their rights, 
and to begin closing at least 
the upper waters to anglers. 
Moreover, the coarse-fish anglers 
will say, the present sport will 
be interfered with. Licences 
will be imposed for fishing that 
at present is free; the money 
paid for them most probably 
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will be spent mainly in pro- 
tecting the very sport which 
is ousting the coarse -fish 
anglers, and ousted they shall 
be, sooner or later. So the 
opponents of the scheme will 
contend. We have no wish to 
open the delicate question of 
riparian ownership rights. But 
that very sentiment, in the 
mouths of the opposition 
anglers, is the most formidable 
argument against the scheme 
we are discussing. Why pro- 
pose a change that is likely to 
open this delicate and awkward 
question? The riparian own- 
ers possess rights. At present 
they do not enforce them ; on 
the contrary, they display a 
generosity which, it is to be 
feared, all anglers, and certainly 
all pleasure-seekers, have not 
respected as they ought. Free- 
fishing, though readily granted 
to the public, is a privilege, 
and can be refused. Why court 
refusal by this firebrand pro- 
posal? In that argument there 
is considerable weight. We do 
not urge it, for we are not 
among those who believe that 
owners’ claims of rights and 
the public’s claims to consider- 
ation are irreconcilable; but at 
least we can understand the 
position of those who, despair- 
ing of ever overcoming the diffi- 
culties of adjusting them, pur- 
sue, in consequence, a policy of 
opposition to a change which, 
howsoever desirable in itself, is 
certain in their minds to lead to 
disastrous contentions. 

With the other reasons for 
opposition to the scheme we 
confess ourselves to be a great 
deal less in sympathy. Let us 
meet the coarse - fish anglers, 
who urge them, frankly on their 
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own grounds. Were the scheme 
carried out, the probability is 
that the river would be brought 
under a Fishery Board, and 
that they would be charged 
a licence —excellent measures 
both, in our way of thinking. 
Recollecting the opposition of 
many of the club anglers to 
the raising of the standards for 
Thames fish some years ago, 
we do not rate very highly 
their perception of their own 
best interests, and we have no 
difficulty in understanding their 
selfishness. Those who object 
to pay for a thing so long as 
they can get it for nothing 
do not compose the majority 
in Thames anglers only. So 
that very great stress need not 
be laid on the number of those 
who would oppose the imposi- 
tion of a licence. And let us 


freely admit that the interests 


of game-fish and of coarse-fish 
will become more, not less, an- 
tagonistic as time goes on, and 
that ultimately the weaker 
must go to the wall. The 
weaker are the coarse-fish, and, 
in the interests of sport they 
would go. For that sport with 
game-fish is of a higher order 
than that with coarse, we need 
not demonstrate when address- 
ing anglers. But that, as some 
anglers have said, and will say 
again, sport with game-fish is 
of necessity for a privileged 
and wealthy class only, we 
deny. All Scotland fishes for 
trout. It is the policy of some 
game-fish anglers there which 
opposes the protection that 
has become urgent for trout 
in that country; which shows 
that the selfishness and the 
shortsightedness lie in human 
nature, and not in any par- 
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ticular sport. Frankly, if the 
conversion of the Thames into 
a game-fish river is possible, we 
should not oppose it for all the 
angling interests in the world. 
But there is no reason why, if 
the Thames becomes a trouting 
river, the majority of London 
anglers should not practise fly- 
fishing upon it. The change 
in the river would come very 
gradually, and anglers would 
have plenty of time in which to 
accommodate themselves to the 
new conditions. The advocates 
of them cannot be charged with 
selfishness, for it is succeeding 
generations, not the present one, 
that will reap the benefit of 
them. We feel certain, how- 
ever, that the metropolitan 
anglers would accommodate 
themselves to the new order 
very easily. The Thames has 
a fascination for old Thames 
fishermen, so that those among 
them whose lot it is to fish the 
finest salmon-pools and trout- 
ing-streams come back to their 
favourite river with delight, 
and would come back to it 
with delight enhanced tenfold 
were the river stocked with 
trout. The Thames has no less 
fascination for the angler who 
never cast a fly, and we need 
not believe that he would desert 
it because he had to change his 
old methods for others more 
delicate and more sportsman- 
like. Many a time, conversing 
with anglers on Thames-side, 
we have heard the exclamation, 
“Tf only this were a trouting 
river!” and we confess that, 
from those who believe that 
that wish is likely to be real- 
ised, it is impossible not to 
catch something of their hope- 
ful enthusiasm. 
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THE HEART OF DARKNESS.!—CONCLUSION. 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD, 


*T LOOKED at him, lost in 
astonishment. There he was 
before me, in motley, as though 
he had absconded from a troupe 
of mimes, enthusiastic, fabu- 
lous. His very existence was 
improbable, inexplicable, and 
altogether bewildering. He 
was an insoluble problem. It 
was inconceivable how he had 
existed, how he had succeeded 
in getting so far, how he had 
managed to remain—why he 
did not instantly disappear. ‘I 
went a little farther,’ he said, 
‘then still a little farther—till I 
had gone so far that I don’t 
know how [ll ever get back. 
Never mind. Plenty time. Ican 
manage. You take Kurtz away 
quick—quick—I tell you.’ The 
glamour of youth enveloped his 
particoloured rags, his destitu- 
tion, his loneliness, the essen- 
tial desolation of his futile 
wanderings. For months—for 
years —his life hadn’t been 
worth a day’s purchase; and 
there he was gallantly, thought- 
lessly alive, to all appearance in- 
destructible solely by the virtue 
of his few years and of his 
unreflecting audacity. I was 
seduced into something like ad- 
miration—like envy. Glamour 
urged him on, glamour kept 
him unscathed. He surely 
wanted nothing from the wil- 
derness but space to breathe in 
and to push on through. His 
need was to exist, and to move 


onwards at the greatest possible 
risk, and with a maximum of 
privation. If the absolutely 
pure, uncalculating, unpractical 
spirit of adventure had ever . 
ruled a human being, it ruled 
this be-patched youth. I al- 
most envied him the possession 
of this modest and clear flame. 
It seemed to have consumed all 
thought of self so completely, 
that, even while he was talking 
to you, you forgot that it was 
he—the man before your eyes 
—who had gone through these 
things. I did not envy him 
his devotion to Kurtz, though. 
He had not meditated over 
it. It came to him, and he 
accepted it with a sort of 
eager fatalism. I must say 
that to me it appeared about 
the most dangerous thing in 
every way he had come upon 
so far. 

“They had come together 
unavoidably, like two ships 
becalmed near each other, and 
lay rubbing sides at last. I 
suppose Kurtz wanted an audi- 
ence, because on a certain occa- 
sion, when encamped in the 
forest, they had talked all night, 
or more probably Kurtz had 
talked. ‘We talked of every- 
thing,’ he said, quite trans- 
ported at the recollection. ‘I 
forgot there was such a thing 
as sleep. The night did not 
seem to last an hour. Every- 
thing! Everything! ... Of 
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love too.’ ‘Ah, he talked to 
you of love!’ I said, much 
amused. ‘It isn’t what you 
think,’ he cried, almost pas- 
sionately. ‘It was in general. 
He made me see things — 
things.’ 

“He threw his arms up. 
We were on deck at the time, 
and the head-man of my wood- 
cutters, lounging near by, 
turned upon him his heavy 
and glittering eyes. I looked 
around, and I don’t know why, 
but I assure you that never, 
never before, did this land, 
this river, this jungle, the very 
arch of this blazing sky, appear 
to me so hopeless and so dark, 
so impenetrable to human 
thought, so pitiless to human 
weakness. ‘And, ever since, 
you have been with him, of 
course?’ I said. 

“Qn the contrary. 
pears their 


It ap- 
intercourse was 


very much broken by various 


causes. He had, as he in- 
formed me proudly, managed 
to nurse Kurtz through two 
illnesses (he spoke of it as 
you would of some _ risky 
achievement), but as a rule 
Kurtz wandered alone, far in 
the depths of the forest. 
‘Very often coming to this 
station, I had to wait days 
and days for him to turn 
up, he said. ‘Ah, it was 
worth waiting for !—sometimes.’ 
“What was he doing? explor- 
ing or what?’ I asked. ‘Oh 
yes, of course he had dis- 
covered lots of villages, a lake 
too—he did not know exactly 
in what direction; it was dan- 
gerous to inquire too much— 
but mostly his expeditions had 
been for ivory.’ ‘But he had 
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no goods to trade with by 
that time,’ I objected. ‘There’s 
a good lot of cartridges left 
even yet,’ he answered, looking 
away. ‘To speak plainly, he 
raided the country,’ I said. 
He nodded. ‘Not alone, sure- 
ly!’ He muttered something 
about the villages round that 
lake. ‘Kurtz got the tribe to 
follow him, did he?’ I sug- 
gested. He fidgeted a little. 
‘They adored him,’ he said. 
The tone of these words was 
so extraordinary that I looked 
at him searchingly. It was 
curious to see his mingled 
eagerness and reluctance to 
speak of Kurtz. The man 
filled his life, occupied his 
thoughts, swayed his emotions. 
‘What can you expect!’ he 
burst out; ‘he came to them 
with thunder and lightning, 
you know—and they had never 
seen anything like it—and very 
terrible. He could be very 
terrible. You can’t judge Mr 
Kurtz as you would an ordin- 
ary man. No, no,no! Now— 
just to give you an idea—I 
don’t mind telling you, he 
wanted to shoot me too one 
day—but I don’t judge him.’ 
‘Shoot you!’ I cried. ‘What 
for?’ ‘Well, I had a small 
lot of ivory the chief of that 
village near my house gave 
me. You see I used to shoot 
game for them. Well, he 
wanted it, and wouldn’t hear 
reason. He said he would 
shoot me unless I gave him 
the ivory and cleared out of 
the country, because he could 
do so, and had a fancy for it, 
and there was nothing on earth 
to prevent him killing whom 
he jolly well pleased. And it 
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was true too. I gave him the 
ivory. What did I care! But 
I didn’t clear out. No, no. 
I couldn’t leave him. I had 
to be careful, though, for a 
time. Then we got friendly, 
as before. He had his second 
illness then. Afterwards I had 
to keep out of the way again. 
But he was mostly living in 
those villages on the lake. 
When he came down to the 
river, sometimes he would take 
to me, and sometimes I had 
to keep out of his way. Just 
as it happened. This man 
suffered too much. He hated 
all this, and somehow he 
couldn’t get away. When I 
had a chance I begged him 
to try and leave while there 
was time. I offered to go 
back with him. And he would 
say yes, and then he would 
remain; go off on another 
disappear for 


ivory hunt; 
weeks ; forget himself amongst 
these people—forget himself— 


you know.’ ‘Why! he’s mad,’ 
I said. He protested indig- 
nantly. Mr Kurtz couldn't 
be mad. If I had heard him 
talk, only two days ago, I 
wouldn’t dare hint at such a 
thing. I had taken up my 
binoculars while we _ talked, 
and was looking at the shore, 
sweeping the limit of the for- 
est at each side and at the 
back of the house. The con- 
sciousness of there being people 
in that bush, so silent, so quiet 
—as silent and quiet as the 
ruined house on the hill—made 
me uneasy. There was no sign 
on the face of nature of this 
amazing tale of cruelty and 
greed that was not so much 
told as suggested to me in 
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desolate exclamations, com- 
pleted by shrugs, in inter- 
rupted phrases, in hints ending 
in deep sighs. The woods were 
unmoved, like a mask—heavy, 
like the closed door of a prison 
—they looked with their air 
of hidden knowledge, of patient 
expectation, of unapproachable 
silence; The house came into 
the range of the glass. The 
Russian was telling me that 
it was only lately that Mr 
Kurtz had come down to the 
river, bringing along with him 
that lake tribe. He had been 
away for several months — 
getting himself adored, I sup- 
pose—and came down purpos- 
ing a raid either across the 
river or down stream. Evi- 
dently the appetite for more 
ivory had got the better of 
the—what shall I say ?—less 
material aspirations. However 
he had got much worse suddenly. 
‘I heard he was lying helpless, 
and so I came up—took my 
chance,’ said the Russian. ‘Oh, 
he is bad, very bad.’ I kept 
my glass steadily on the house. 
There were no signs of life, 
but there was the ruined roof, 
the long mud wall peeping 
above the grass, with three 
little square window-holes, no 
two of the same size; all this 
brought within reach of my 
hand, as it were. And then 
I made a brusque movement, 
and one of the remaining posts 
of that vanished fence leaped 
up in the field of my glass. 
You remember I told you I 
had been struck at the distance 
by certain attempts at orna- 
mentation, rather remarkable 
in the ruinous neglect of the 
place. Now I had suddenly 
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a nearer view, and its first 
result was to make me throw 
my head back as if before a 
blow. Then I went carefully 
from post to post with my 
glass, and I saw my mistake. 
These round knobs were not 
ornamental but symbolic ; they 
were symbolic of some cruel 
and forbidden knowledge. 
They were expressive and 
puzzling, striking and _ dis- 
turbing, food for thought and 
also for the vultures if there 
had been any looking down 
from the sky ; but at all events 
for such ants as were indus- 
trious enough to ascend the 
pole. They would have been 
even more impressive, those 
heads on the stakes, if their 
faces had not been turned to 
the house. Only one, the first 
I had made out, was facing 
my way. I was not so shocked 
as you may think. The start 
back I had given was really 
nothing but a movement of 
surprise. I had expected to 
see a knob of wood there, you 
know. I returned deliberately 
to the first I had seen—and 
there it was, black, dried, 
sunken, with closed eyelids,— 
a head that seemed to sleep 
at the top of that pole, and, 
with the shrunken dry lips 
showing a narrow white line 
of the teeth, was smiling too, 
smiling continuously at some 
endless and jocose dream of 
that eternal slumber. 

“T am not disclosing any 
trade secrets. In fact the 
manager said afterwards that 
Mr Kurtz had ruined that dis- 
trict. I have no opinion as to 
that, but I want you clearly to 
understand that there was no- 
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thing profitable in these heads 
being there. They only showed 
that Mr Kurtz lacked restraint 
in the gratification of his vari- 
ous lusts, that there was some- 
thing wanting in him —some 
small matter which, when the 
pressing need arose, could not 
be found under his magnificent 
eloquence. Whether he knew 
of this deficiency himself I can’t 
say. I think the knowledge 
came to him at last—only at 
the very last. But the wilder- 
ness had found him out early, 
and had taken on him a terrible 
vengeance for the fantastic in- 
vasion. It had tempted him 
with all the sinister suggestions 
of its loneliness. I think it had 
whispered to him things about 
himself which he did not know, 
things of which he had no con- 
ception till he took counsel with 
this great solitude —and the 
whisper had proved irresistibly 
fascinating. It echoed loudly 
within him because he was hol- 
low at the core. I put down 
the glass, and the head that 
had appeared near enough to 
be spoken to seemed at once to 
have leaped away from me into 
the illusion of an inaccessible 
distance. 

“The admirer of Mr Kurtz 
hung his head. With a hurried, 
indistinct voice he began to tell 
me he had not dared to take 
these — say, symbols — down. 
He was not afraid of the na- 


tives; they would not move till 
Mr Kurtz gave the word. His 
ascendancy was extraordinary. 
The camps of these people sur- 
rounded the place, and the 
chiefs came every day to see 


him. They crawled. ‘I don’t 
want to know anything of the 
2T 
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ceremonies used when approach- 
ing Mr Kurtz,’ I shouted. 
Curious, this feeling that came 
over me that those details 
would be more intolerable to 
hear than those heads drying 
on stakes under Mr Kurtz's 
windows were to see. After 
all, that was only a savage 
sight, while I seemed at one 
bound to have been transported 
into some lightless region of 
subtle horrors, where pure, un- 
complicated savagery was a 
positive relief, being something 
that had a right to exist, ob- 
viously in the sunshine. The 
young man looked at me with 
surprise. I suppose it did not 
occur to him Mr Kurtz was 
no idol of mine. He forgot 
I hadn’t heard any of these 
splendid monologues on, what 
was it? on love, justice, con- 
duct of life—or what not. If 
it had come to crawling before 
Mr Kurtz, he crawled as much 
as the veriest savage of them 
all. I had no idea of the con- 
ditions, he said: these heads 
were the heads of rebels. I 
shocked him excessively by 
laughing. Rebels! What would 
be the next definition I was to 
hear? There had been enemies, 
criminals, workers—and_ these 
were rebels. Those rebellious 
heads looked very pacific to me 
on their sticks. ‘You don’t 
know how such a life tries a 
man like Kurtz,’ cried Kurtz’s 
last disciple. ‘Well, and you?’ 
Isaid. ‘I! I! Iam a simple 
man. I haveno great thoughts. 
I want nothing from anybody. 
How can you compare me to 

. .?’ His feelings were too 
much for speech, and suddenly 
he broke down, ‘I don’t un- 
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derstand,’ he groaned. ‘I’ve 
been doing my best to keep him 
alive, and that’s enough. I had 
no hand in all this. I have no 
abilities. There hasn’t been a 
drop of medicine or a mouthful 
of invalid food for months here. 
He was shamefully abandoned. 
A man like this, with such 
ideas. Shamefully! Shameful- 
ly! I—I—haven’t slept for the 
last ten nights. . . .’ 

“ His voice lost itself in the 
calm of the evening. The long 
shadows of the forest had 
slipped down hill while we 
talked, had gone far beyond 
the ruined hovel, beyond the 
symbolic row of stakes. All 
this was in the gloom, while we 
down there were yet in the 
sunshine, and the stretch of the 
river abreast of the clearing 
glittered in a still and dazzling 
splendour, with a murky and 
overshadowed band above and 
below. Not a living soul was 
seen on the shore. The bushes 
did not rustle. 

“Suddenly round the corner 
of the house a group of men 
appeared. It was as though 
they had come up from the 
ground. They waded waist- 
deep in the grass, in a compact 
body, bearing an improvised 
stretcher in their midst. In- 
stantly, in the emptiness of the 
landscape, a cry arose whose 
shrillness pierced the still air 
like a sharp arrow flying 
straight to the very heart of 
the land; and, as if by en- 
chantment, streams of human 
beings—of naked human beings 
—with spears in their hands, 
with bows, with shields, with 
wild glances and savage move- 
ments, were poured into the 
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clearing by the dark-faced and 
pensive forest. The bushes 
shook, the grass swayed for a 
time, and then everything stood 
still in attentive immobility. 
“<«Now, if he does not speak 
to them we are all done for,’ 
said the Russian at my elbow. 
The knot of men with the 
stretcher had stopped too, half- 
way to the steamer, as if 
petrified. I saw the man on 
the stretcher sit up, lank and 
with an uplifted arm, above the 
shoulders of the bearers. ‘ Let 
us hope that the man who can 
talk so well of love in general 
will find some particular reason 
to spare us this time,’ I said. I 
resented bitterly the absurd 
danger of our situation, as if 
to be at the mercy of the 
atrocious phantom who ruled 
this land had been a dishonour- 
ing necessity. I could not hear 
anything, but through my 
glasses I saw the thin arm 
extended commandingly, the 
lower jaw moving, the eyes of 
that apparition shining darkly 
far in his bony head that 
nodded with grotesque jerks. 
Kurtz — Kurtz — that means 
short in German—don’t it? 
Well, the name was as true 
as everything else in his life— 
and death. He looked at least 
seven feet long. His covering 
had fallen off, and _ his ‘ body 
emerged from it pitiful and 
appalling as from a winding- 
sheet. I could see the cage of 
his ribs all astir, the bones of 
his arm waving. It was as 
though an animated image of 
death carved out of old ivory 
had been shaking its hand with 
menaces at a motionless crowd 
of men made of dark and 
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glittering bronze. I saw him 
open his mouth wide—it gave 
him a weirdly voracious aspect, 
as though he had wanted to 
swallow all the air, all the 
earth, all the men_ before 
him. A deep sound reached 
me faintly. He must have 
been shouting. He fell back 
suddenly. The stretcher shook 
as the bearers staggered for- 
ward again, and almost at the 
same time I noticed that the 
crowd of savages had already 
diminished, was vanishing with- 
out any perceptible movement 
of retreat, as if the forest that 
had ejected these beings so 
suddenly had drawn them in 
again as the breath is drawn in 
a long aspiration. 

“ Some of the pilgrims behind 
the stretcher carried his arms— 
two shot-guns, a heavy rifle, 
and a light revolver-carbine— 
the thunderbolts of that pitiful 
Jupiter. The manager bent 
over him murmuring as he 
walked beside his head. They 
laid him down in one of the 
little cabins, just a room for 
a bed-place and a camp-stool 
or two, you know. We had 
brought his belated correspon- 
dence, and a lot of torn envel- 
opes and open letters littered 
his bed. His hand roamed 
feebly amongst these papers. I 
was struck by the fire of his 
eyes and the composed languor 
of his expression. It was not 
so much the exhaustion of 
disease. He did not seem in 
pain. This shadow looked 
satiated and calm, as though 
for the moment it had had its 
fill of all the emotions. 

“He rustled one of the 
letters, and looking in my face 
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said, ‘I am glad.’ Somebody 
had been writing to him about 
me. These special recommen- 
dations again. The volume of 
tone he emitted without effort, 
almost without the trouble of 
moving his lips, amazed me. A 
voice! a voice! It was grave, 
profound, vibrating, while the 
man did not seem capable of 
a whisper. However, he had 
enough strength in him — 
factitious no doubt—to very 
nearly make an end of us, as 
you shall hear directly. 

“The manager appeared in 
the doorway, so I stepped out 
at once and he drew the curtain 
after me. The Russian, eyed 
curiously by the pilgrims, was 
staring at the shore. I fol- 
lowed the direction of his 
glance. 

“ Several bronze figures could 
be made out in the distance, 
moving indistinctly against the 
gloomy border of the forest, 
and near the river two were 
standing leaning on spears in 
the sunlight, under fantastic 
head-dresses of spotted skins, 
warlike, and still in statuesque 
repose. And from right to left 
along the lighted shore moved 
a wild and gorgeous apparition 
of a woman. 

“She walked with measured 
steps, draped in striped and 
fringed cloths, treading the 
earth proudly, with a slight 
jingle and flash of barbarous 
ornaments. She carried her 
head high; her hair was done 
in the shape of a helmet; she 
* had brass leggings to the knee, 
brass wire gauntlets to the 
elbow, a crimson spot on her 
tawny cheek, innumerable neck- 
laces of glass beads on her neck ; 
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bizarre things, charms, gifts of 
witch - men, that hung about 
her, glittered and trembled at 
every step. She must have had 
the value of several elephant 
tusks upon her. She was 
savage and superb, wild-eyed 
and magnificent; there was 
something ominous and stately 
in her deliberate progress. 
And in the hush that had 
fallen suddenly upon the whoie 
sorrowful land, the immense 
wilderness, the colossal body 
of the fecund and mysterious 
life seemed to look at her as 
though it had been looking at 
the image of its own tenebrous 
and passionate soul. 

“ And we men also looked at 
her—at any rate I looked at 
her. She came abreast of the 
steamer, stood still, and faced 
us. Her long shadow fell to 
the water’s edge. Her face 
had a tragic and fierce aspect 
of wild sorrow and of dumb 
fear mingled with the pain 
of a struggling, half - shaped 
emotion. She stood looking 
at us without a stir, and 
like the wilderness itself with 
an air of brooding over an 
inscrutable purpose. A whole 
minute passed, and then she 
made a step forward. There 
was a low jingle, a glint of 
yellow metal, a sway of fringed 
draperies, and she _ stopped. 
Had her heart failed her, or 
had her eyes, veiled with that 
mournfulness that lies over all 
the wild things of the earth, 
seen the hopelessness of longing 
that will find out sometimes 
even a savage soul in the lonely 
darkness of its being? Who 
can tell. Perhaps she did not 
know herself. The young fel- 
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low by my side growled. The 
pilgrims murmurei at my back. 
She looked at us all as if her 
life depended upon the un- 
swerving steadiness of her 
glance. Suddenly she opened 
her bared arms and threw 
them up rigid above her head, 
as though in an uncontrollable 
desire to touch the sky, and at 
the same time the shadows of 
her arms darted out on the 
earth, swept around on the 
river, gathering the steamer 
into a shadowy embrace. Her 
sudden gesture seemed to de- 
mand a cry, but the unbroken 
silence that hung over the 
scene was more formidable than 
any sound could be. 

“She turned, walked on, fol- 
lowing the bank, and passed 
into the bushes to the left. 
Once only her eyes gleamed 
back at us in the dusk of the 
thickets and she disappeared. 

“<Tf she had offered to come 
aboard I think I would have 
tried to shoot her,’ said the man 
of patches, nervously. ‘I had 
been risking my life every day 
for the last fortnight to keep 
her out of the house. She got 
in once and kicked up a row 
about those miserable rags I 
picked up in the storeroom to 
mend my clothes with. I was 
not decent. At least it must 
have been that, for she talked 
to Kurtz for an hour, point- 
ing at me now and then. I 
don’t understand the dialect 
of this tribe. Luckily for me, 
Kurtz felt too ill that day 
to care, or there would have 
been mischief. I don’t under- 
stand... . No—it’s too much 
for me. Ah, well, it’s all over 
now.’ 
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“At this moment I heard 
Kurtz’s deep voice behind the 
curtain, ‘Save me!—save the 
ivory, you mean. Don’t tell me. 
Save me! Why, I’ve had to 
save you. You are interrupting 
my plans now. Sick! Sick! 
Not so sick as you would like 
to believe. Never mind. I'll 
carry my ideas out yet—I will 
return. I'll show you what can 
be done. You with your little 
peddling notions—you are in- 
terfering with me. I will re- 
turn. I. 

“The manager came out. He 
did me the honour to take me 
under the arm and lead me 
aside. ‘He is very low, very 
low,’ he said. He considered 
it necessary to sigh, but forgot 
to be consistently sorrowful. 
‘We have done all we could 
for him —haven’t we? But 
there is no disguising the fact, 
Mr Kurtz has done more harm 
than good to the Company. He 
did not see the time was not 
ripe for vigorous action. Cau- 
tiously, cautiously, that’s my 
principle. We must be cautious 
yet. The district is closed to 
us for a time. Deplorable! 
Upon the whole, the trade 
will suffer. I don’t deny there 
is a remarkable quantity of 
ivory—mostly fossil. We must 
save it, at all events—but look 
how precarious the position 
is—and why? Because the . 
method is unsound.’ ‘Do you,’ 
said I, looking at the shore, 
‘call it “unsound method” ?’ 
‘Without doubt,’ he exclaimed, 
hotly. ‘Don’t you?’ ‘No 
method at all,’ I murmured. 
‘Exactly,’ he exulted. ‘I an- 
ticipated this. A complete 
want of judgment. It is my 
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duty to point it out in the 
proper quarter.’ ‘Oh,’ said I, 
‘that fellow—what’s his name? 
—the brickmaker, will make a 
readable report for you.’ He 
appeared confounded for a mo- 
ment. It seemed to me I had 
never breathed an atmosphere 
so vile, and I turned mentally 
to Kurtz for relief—positively 
for relief. ‘ Nevertheless I think 
Mr Kurtz is a remarkable man,’ 
I said with emphasis. He 
started, dropped on me a cold 
heavy glance, said very quietly, 
‘He was,’ and turned his back 
onme. My hour of favour was 
over. I found myself lumped 
along with Kurtz as a partisan 
of methods for which the time 
was not ripe. I was unsound. 
Ah! but it was something to 
have at least a choice of night- 
mares. 

“T had turned to the wilder- 
ness really, not to Mr Kurtz, 
who, I was ready to admit, was 
as good as buried. And for a 
moment it seemed to me as if I 
also were buried in a vast grave 
full of unspeakable secrets. I 
felt an intolerable weight op- 
pressing my breast, the smell of 
the damp earth, the unseen 
presence of victorious corrup- 
tion, the darkness of an im- 
penetrable night. The Russian 
tapped me on the shoulder. 
I heard him mumbling and 
stammering something about 
‘brother seaman—couldn’t con- 
ceal— knowledge of matters 
that would affect Mr Kurtz’s 
reputation. I waited. For 
him evidently Mr Kurtz was 
not in his grave. I suspect 
that for him Mr Kurtz was 
one of the immortals. ‘Well!’ 
said I at last, ‘speak out. As 
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it happens, I am Mr Kurtz’s 
friend—in a way.’ 

“He stated with a good deal 
of formality that had we not 
been ‘of the same profession,’ 
he would have kept the matter 


“to himself without regard to 


consequences. He suspected 
there was an active ill-will to- 
wards him on the part of these 
white men that———’ ‘You are 
right,’ I said, remembering a 
certain conversation I had over- 
heard. ‘The manager thinks 
you ought to be hanged.’ He 
showed a concern at this in- 
telligence which astonished me 
at first. ‘I had better get out 
of the way quietly,’ he said, 
earnestly. ‘I can do no more 
for Kurtz now, and they would 
soon find a pretext. . . . What’s 
to stop them? There’s a mili- 
tary post three hundred miles 
from here.’ ‘Well, upon my 
word, said I, ‘perhaps you 
had better go if you have any 
friends amongst the savages 
near by.’ ‘Plenty,’ he said. 
‘They are simple people—and 
I want nothing, you know.’ 
He stood biting his lip, then: 
‘I don’t want any harm to 
happen to these whites here, 
but of course I was thinking 
of Mr Kurtz’s reputation—but 
you are a brother seaman and 
——’ ‘All right,’ said I, after 
a time. ‘Mr Kurtz's reputa- 
tion is safe with me.’ I did not 
know how truly I spoke. 

“He informed me, lowering 
his voice, that it was Kurtz 
who had ordered the attack to 
be made on the steamer. ‘He 
hated sometimes the idea of 
being taken away —and then 
again... . But I don’t under- 
stand these matters. I am a 
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simple man. He thought it 
would scare you away — that 
you would give it up, thinking 
him dead. I could not stop 
him. Oh, I had an awful time 
of it this last month.’ ‘Very 
well,’ I said. ‘He is all right 
now. ‘Ye-e-es,’ he muttered, 
not very convinced apparently 
‘Thanks,’ said I; ‘I shall keep 
my eyes vpen.’ ‘But quiet — 
eh?’ he urged, anxiously. ‘It 
would be awful for his reputa 
tion if anybody here...’ I 
promised a complete discretion 
with great gravity. ‘I havea 
canoe and three black fellows 
not very far. Iam off. Could 
you give me a few Martini- 
Henry cartridges?’ I could, 
and did, with proper secrecy. 
He helped himself, with a wink 
at me, to a handful of my 
tobacco, ‘Between sailors — 
you know— good English to- 
bacco.’ At the door of the 
pilot-house he turned round— 
‘I say, haven’t you a pair of 
shoes you could spare?’ He 
raised one leg. ‘Look.’ The 
soles were tied with knotted 
strings sandal-wise under his 
bare feet. I rooted out an old 
pair, at which he looked with 
admiration before tucking them 
under his left arm. One of his 
pockets (bright red) was bulg- 
ing with cartridges, from the 
other (dark blue) peeped ‘Tow- 
son’s Inquiry, &c, &. He 
seemed to think himself ex- 
cellently well equipped for a 
renewed encounter with the 
wilderness. ‘Ah! I'll never, 
never meet such a man again. 
You ought to have heard him 
recite poetry—his own too it 
was, he told me. Poetry!’ He 
rolled his eyes at the recollection 
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‘Qh, he en- 
‘Good-bye,’ 


of these delights. 
larged my mind!’ 
said I. He shook hands and 
vanished in the night. I ask 
myself whether I had ever 
really seen him — whether it 
was possible to meet such a 
phenomenon. 

“When I woke up shortly 
after midnight his warning 
came to my mind with its hint 
of danger that seemed, in the 
starred darkness, real enough 
to make me get up for the pur- 
pose of having a look round. 
On the hill a big fire burned, 
illuminating fitfully a crooked 
corner of the station - house. 
One of the agents with a picket 
of a few of our blacks, armed 
for the purpose, was keeping 
guard. But deep within the 
forest, red gleams that wavered, 
that seemed to sink and rise 
from the ground amongst con- 
fused columnar shapes of in- 
tense blackness, showed the 
exact position of the camp 
where Mr Kurtz’s adorers were 
keeping their uneasy vigil. The 
monotonous beating of a big 
drum filled the air with muf- 
fled shocks and a lingering 
vibration. A steady droning 
sound of many men chanting 
each to himself some weird in- 
cantation came out from the 
black, flat wall of the woods as 
the humming of bees comes out 
of a hive, and had a strange | 
narcotic effect upon my half- 
awake senses. I believe I 
dozed off leaning over the rail, 
till an abrupt burst of yells, an 
overwhelming outbreak of a 
pent-up and mysterious frenzy, 
woke me up in a bewildered 
wonder. It was cut short all 
at once, and the low droning 
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went on with an effect of aud- 
ible and soothing silence. I 
glanced casually into the little 
cabin. <A light was burning. 
Kurtz was not there. 

“T think I would have raised 
an outcry if I had believed my 
eyes. But I didn’t believe them 
at first, the thing seemed so im- 
possible. The fact is I was com- 
pletely unnerved. Sheer blank 
fright, pure abstract terror, 
unconnected with any distinct 
shape of physical danger. What 
made this emotion so overpower- 
ing was—how shall I define it? 
—the moral shock I received, 
as if something altogether mon- 
strous, intolerable to thought, 
odious to the soul, had been 
thrust upon me unexpectedly. 
This lasted of course the merest 
fraction of a second, and then 
the usual sense of commonplace, 
deadly danger, the possibility of 
a sudden onslaught and mas- 
sacre, or something of the kind, 
which I saw impending, was 
positively welcome and compos- 
ing. It pacified me, in fact, 
and I did not raise an alarm. 

“There was an agent but- 
toned up inside an ulster sleep- 
ing on a chair on deck within 
three feet of me. The yells 
had not awakened him, and he 
snored very slightly. I left 
him to his slumbers and leaped 
ashore. I did not betray Mr 
Kurtz—it was ordered I should 
never betray him—it was writ- 
ten I should be loyal to the 
nightmare of my choice. I 
was anxious to deal with this 
shadow by myself alone,—and 
to this day I don’t know why 
I was so jealous of sharing 
with any one the dismal black- 
ness of this experience. 
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“As soon as I got on the 
bank I saw a trail—a broad 
trail through the grass. I re- 
member the exultation with 
which I said to myself, ‘He 
can’t walk—he is crawling— 
I’ve got him.’ The grass was 
wet with dew. I strode rapidly 
with clenched fists. I fancy I 
had some vague notion of fall- 
ing upon him and giving him 
a drubbing. I don’t know. I 
had some imbecile thoughts. 
The knitting old woman with 
the cat obtruded herself upon 
me aS a most improper per- 
son to be sitting at the other 
end of such an affair. I saw a 
row of pilgrims squirting lead 
in the air out of Winchesters 
held to the hip. I thought I 
would never get back to the 
steamer, and saw myself living 
alone and unarmed in the woods 
to an advanced age. Such silly 
things—you know. And I re- 
member I confounded the beat 
of the drum with the beating 
of my heart, and was pleased 
at its calm regularity. 

“TI kept to the track though 
—then stopped to listen. The 
night was very clear: a dark 
blue space, sparkling with dew 
and starlight, where black 
things stood very still. I 
thought I saw a kind of motion 
ahead of me. I was strangely 
cocksure of everything that 
night. I actually left the track 
and ran in a wide semicircle, I 
verily believe chuckling to my- 
self, so as to get in front of that 
stir, of that motion I had seen 
—if indeed I had seen anything. 
I was circumventing Kurtz as 
if it had been a boyish game 
for fun. 

“T came upon him, and, if he 
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had not heard me coming, I 
would have fallen over him too; 
but he got up in time in front 
of me. He rose, unsteady, long, 
pale, indistinct, like a vapour 
exhaled by the earth, and 
swayed slightly, misty and si- 
lent before me; while at my 
back the fires loomed between 
the trees, and the murmur of 
many voices issued from the 
forest. I had cut him off 
cleverly; but when actually 
confronting him I seemed to 
come to my senses, I saw the 
danger in its right proportion. 
It was by no means over yet. 
Suppose he began to shout. 
Though he could hardly stand, 
there was still plenty of vigour 
in his voice. ‘Go away—hide 
yourself,’ he said, in that pro- 
found tone. It was very awful. 
I glanced back. We were 
within thirty yards from the 
nearest fire. A black figure 
stood up, strode on long black 
legs, waving long black arms, 
across the glow. It had horns 
—antelope horns, I think—on 
its head. Some sorcerer, some 
witchman, no doubt: it looked 
fiend -like enough. ‘Do you 
know what you are doing?’ 
I whispered. ‘Perfectly,’ he 
answered, raising his voice for 
that single word: it sounded 
to me far off and yet loud, 
like a hail through a speaking- 
trumpet. If he makes a row 
we are lost, I thought to my- 
self. This clearly was not a 
case for fisticuffs, even apart 
from the very natural aversion 
I had to beat that Shadow— 
this wandering and tormented 
thing, that seemed released 
from one grave only to sink 
for ever into another. ‘You 
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will be lost,’ I said — ‘utterly 
lost.’ One gets sometimes such 
a flash of inspiration, you know. 
I did say the right thing, 
though indeed he could not 
have been more irretrievably 
lost than he was at this very 
moment, when the foundations 
of our intimacy were being 
laid—to endure—to endure— 
even to the end—even beyond. 

“*T had immense plans,’ he 
muttered irresolutely. ‘Yes,’ 
said I; ‘but if you try to shout 
I'll smash your head wit ; 
there was not a stick or a stone 
near. ‘I will throttle you for 
good,’ I corrected myself. ‘I 
was on the threshold of great 
things,’ he pleaded, in a voice 
of longing, with a wistfulness 
of tone that made my blood run 
cold. ‘And now for this stupid 
scoundrel’. ‘ Your success in 
Europe is assured in any case,’ 
I affirmed, steadily. I did not 
want to have the throttling of 
him, you understand—and in- 
deed it would have been very 
little use for any practical pur- 
pose. I tried to break the 
spell—-the heavy, mute spell of 
the wilderness—that seemed to 
draw him to its pitiless breast 
by the awakening of forgotten 
and brutal instincts, by the 
memory of gratified and mon- 
strous passions. This alone, I 
was convinced, had driven him 
out to the edge of the forest, 
to the bush, towards the gleam 
of fires, the throb of drums, 
the drone of weird incanta- 
tions; this alone had beguiled 
his unlawful soul beyond the 
bounds of permitted aspirations. 
And, don’t you see, the terror of 
the position was not in being 
knocked on the head —though 
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I had a very lively sense of 
that danger too— but in this, 
that I had to deal with a 
being to whom I could not 
appeal in the name of any- 
thing high or low. I had, 
even like the niggers, to in- 
voke him—himself—his own ex- 
alted and incredible degradation. 
There was nothing either above 
or below him, and I knew it. 
He had kicked himself loose of 
the earth. Confound the man! 
he had kicked the very earth 
to pieces. He was alone, and 
I before him did not know 
whether I stood on the ground 
or floated in the air. I’ve been 


telling you what we said—re- 


peating the phrases we pro- 
nounced,—but what’s the good ? 
They were common everyday 
words, — the familiar, vague 
sounds exchanged on every 
waking day of life. But what 
of that? They had behind 
them, to my mind, the terrific 
suggestiveness of words heard 
in dreams, of phrases spoken 
in nightmares. Soul! If any- 
body had ever struggled with 
a soul, I am the man. And 
I wasn’t arguing with a mad- 
man either. Believe me or not, 
his intelligence was perfectly 
clear—concentrated, it is true, 
upon himself with horrible in- 
tensity, yet clear; and therein 
was my only chance—barring, 
of course, the killing him there 
and then, which wasn’t so good, 
on account of unavoidable noise. 
But his soul was mad. Being 
alone in the wilderness, it had 
looked within itself, and, by 
heavens! I tell you, it had gone 
mad. I had—for my sins, I sup- 
pose—to go through the ordeal 
of looking into it myself. No 
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eloquence could have been so 
withering as his final burst of 
sincerity. He struggled with 
himself, too. I saw it,—I heard 
it. I saw the inconceivable 
mystery of a soul that knew no 
restraint, no faith, and no fear, 
yet struggling blindly with it- 
self. I kept my head pretty 
well; but when I had him at 
last stretched on the couch, I 
wiped my forehead, while my 
legs shook under me as though 
I had carried half a ton on my 
back down that hill And yet 
I had only supported him, his 
bony arm clasped round my 
neck, and he was not much 
heavier than a child. 

“And when next day we left 
at noon, the crowd, of whose 
presence behind the curtain of 
trees I had been acutely con- 
scious all the time, flowed out 
of the woods again, filled the 


clearing, covered the slope with 
a mass of naked, breathing, 


quivering bronze bodies. I 
steamed up a bit, then swung 
down - stream, and two thou- 
sand eyes followed the evolu- 
tions of the splashing, thumping, 
fierce river-demon beating the 
water with its terrible tail and 
breathing black smoke into the 
air. In front of the first rank, 
along the river, three men, 
plastered with bright red earth 
from head to foot, strutted to 
and fro restlessly. When we 
came abreast again, they faced 
the river, stamped their feet, 
nodded their horned heads, 
swayed their scarlet bodies; 
they shook towards the same 
river-demon a bunch of black 
feathers, a spotted skin with 
a pendent tail—something that 
looked like a dried gourd; they 
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shouted periodically together 
strings of amazing words that 
resembled no sounds of human 
language; and the deep mur- 
murs of the crowd, interrupted 
suddenly, were like the responses 
of some satanic litany. 

“We had carried Kurtz into 
the pilot-house: there was more 
air there. Lying on the couch, 
he stared through the open 
shutter. There was an edd 
in the mass of black heads, 
and the woman with helmeted 
head and tawny cheeks rushed 
out to the very brink of the 
stream. She put out her hands, 
shouted something, and all 


that wild mob took up the - 


shout in an amazing chorus 
of articulated, rapid, breathless 
utterance. 

“*Do you understand this?’ 
I asked. 

“He kept on looking out 
with fiery, longing eyes, with a 


mingled expression of wistful- 


ness and hate. He did not 
answer me, but at my question 
I saw a smile, a smile of inde- 
finable meaning, appear on his 
colourless lips that a moment 
after twitched convulsively 
with pain or rage. ‘I will 
return, he said, slowly, gasp- 
ing as if the words of promise 
and menace had been torn out 
of him by a supernatural 
power. 

“T pulled the string of the 
whistle, and I did this because 
I saw the pilgrims on deck 
getting out their rifles with an 
air of anticipating a jolly lark. 
At the sudden screech there 
was a movement of abject terror 
through that wedged mass of 
bodies. ‘Don’t! don’t! you 
frighten them away,’ cried 
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some one on deck disconso- 
lately. I pulled the string 
again and again. They broke 
and ran, they leaped, they 
crouched, they swerved, as if 
dodging the terrible sound. 
The three red chaps had fallen 
flat, face down on the shore, as 
though they had been shot 
dead. Only the barbarous and 
superb woman did not so much 
as flinch, and stretched tragic- 
ally her bare arms after us over 
the brown and glittering river. 
“And then that imbecile 
crowd down on the deck started 
their little fun, and I could see 
nothing more for smoke. 


“The brown current ran 
swiftly out of the heart of 
darkness, bearing us down to- 
wards the sea with twice the 
speed of our upward progress ; 
and Kurtz’s life was running 
swiftly too, ebbing, ebbing out 
of his heart into the sea of 
inexorable time. The manager 
was very placid. He had no 
vital anxieties now. He took 
in both of us in a comprehen- 
sive and satisfied glance. The 
‘affair’ had come off as well as 
could be wished. I saw the 
time approaching when I would 
be left alone of the party of 
‘unsound method.’ The pil- 
grims looked upon me with dis- 
favour. I was, so to speak, 
numbered with the dead. It is 
strange how I accepted this un- 
foreseen partnership, this choice 
of nightmares forced upon me 
in the tenebrous land invaded 
by these mean and greedy 
phantoms. 

“Kurtz discoursed. A voice! 
a voice! It rang deep to the 
very last. It survived his 
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strength to hide in the magni- 
ficent folds of eloquence the 
barren darkness of his heart. 
Oh, he struggled! he struggled ! 
The wastes of his weary brain 
were haunted by shadowy im- 
ages now—images of wealth 
and fame revolving obsequiously 
round his unextinguishable gift 
of noble and lofty expression. 
My Intended, my station, my 
career, my ideas— these were 
the subjects for the occasional 
utterances of elevated senti- 
ments. The shade of the orig- 
inal Kurtz frequented the bed- 
side of the hollow sham, whose 
fate it was to be buried pre- 
sently in the mould of primeval 
earth. But both the diabolic 
love and the unearthly hate of 
the mysteries it had penetrated 
fought for the possession of that 
soul satiated with primitive 
emotions, avid of lying fame, 
of sham distinction, of all the ap- 
pearances of success and power. 

“Sometimes he was con- 
temptibly childish. He desired 
to have kings meet him at rail- 
way stations on his return 
from some ghastly Nowhere, 
where he intended to accom- 
plish great things. ‘You show 
them you have in you something 
that is really profitable, and then 
there will be no limits to the 
recognition of your ability,’ he 
would say. ‘Of course you 
must take care of the motives 
—right motives—always.’ The 
long reaches that were like one 
and the same reach, monotonous 
bends that were exactly alike, 
slipped past the steamer with 
their multitude of secular trees 
looking patiently after this 
grimy fragment of another 
world, the forerunner of change, 
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of conquest, of trade, of mas- 
sacres, of blessings. I looked 
ahead — piloting. ‘Close the 
shutter,’ said Kurtz suddenly 
one day; ‘I can’t bear to look 
at this.” Ididso. There was 
a silence. ‘Oh, but I will 
wring your heart yet!’ he cried 
at the invisible wilderness. 

“We broke down—as I had 
expected—and had to lie up for 
repairs at the head of an island. 
This delay was the first thing 
that shook Kurtz’s confidence. 
One morning he gave me a 
packet of papers and a photo- 
graph,—the lot tied together 
with a shoe-string ‘ Keep this 
for me,’ he said. ‘This noxious 
fool’ (meaning the manager) ‘is 
capable of prying into my boxes 
when I am not looking.’ In 
the afternoon I saw him. He 
was lying on his back with 
closed eyes, and I withdrew 
quietly, but I heard him mutter, 
‘Live rightly, die, die...’ I 
listened. There was nothing 
more. Was he rehearsing some 
speech in his sleep, or was it a 
fragment of a phrase from some 
newspaper article? He had 
been writing for the papers and 
meant to do so again, ‘for the 
furthering of my ideas. It’s a 
duty.’ 

“His was an impenetrable 
darkness. I looked at him as 
you peer down at a man who is 
lying at the bottom of a preci- 
pice where the sun never shines. 
But I had not much time to 
give him, because I was helping 
the engine-driver to take to 
pieces the leaky cylinders, to 
straighten a bent connecting- 
rod, and in other such matters. 
I lived in a repulsive mess of 
nuts, bolts, spanners, hammers, 
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rachets—things I abominate, be- 
cause I don’t get on with them. 
I tended the little forge we for- 
tunately had aboard; I toiled 
wearily in a wretched scrap- 
heap, unless I had the shakes 
too bad to stand. 

“One evening coming in with 
a candle I was startled to hear 
him say a little querulously, ‘I 
am lying here in the dark wait- 
ing for death.’ The light was 
within a foot of his eyes. I 
managed to murmur, ‘Oh, non- 
sense!’ and stood over him as if 
transfixed. 

“Anything approaching the 
expression that came over his 
face I have never seen before, 
and hope never to see again. 
Oh, I wasn’t touched. I was 
fascinated. It was as though a 
veil had been rent. I saw on 
that ivory face the expression 
of strange pride, of mental 
power, of avarice, of blood- 
thirstiness, of cunning, of excess- 
ive terror, of an intense and 
hopeless despair. Did he live 
his life through in every detail 
of desire, temptation, and sur- 
render during that supreme 


moment of complete know- 


ledge? He cried whisperingly 
at some image, at some vision, 
—he cried twice, with a cry 
that was no more than a 
breath— 

“<The horror! The horror!’ 

“T blew the candle out and 
left the cabin. The pilgrims 
were dining in the mess-cabin. 
I took my place opposite the 
manager, who lifted his eyes to 
give me a questioning glance, 
which I successfully ignored. 
He leaned back, serene, with 
that peculiar smile of his seal- 
ing the unexpressed depths of 
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his meanness. A continuous 
shower of small flies streamed 
upon the lamp, upon the cloth, 
upon our hands and faces. Sud- 
denly the manager’s boy put 
his insolent black face in the 
doorway, and said in a tone 
of scathing contempt— 

“¢Mistah Kurtz—he dead.’ 

“ All the pilgrims rushed out 
to see. I remained, and went 
on with my dinner. I believe 
I wes considered brutally cal- 
lous. However, I did not eat 
much. There was a lamp in 
there—light, don’t you know— 
and outside it was so beastly, 
beastly dark. I went no more 
near the remarkable man who 
had so unhesitatingly pro- 
nounced a judgment upon the 
adventures of his soul on this 
earth. The voice was gone. 
What else had been there? 
But I am of course aware that 
next day the pilgrims buried 
something in a muddy hole. 

“And then they very nearly 
buried me. 

“ However, as you see, I did 
not go to join Kurtz there and 
then. I did not. I remained 
to dream the nightmare out to 
the end, and to show my loyalty 
to Kurtz once more. Destiny. 
My destiny! Droll thing life 
is—that mysterious arrange- 
ment of merciless logic for a 
futile purpose. The most you 
can hope from it is some know- 
ledge of yourself—that comes 
too late—a crop of unextin- 
guishable regrets. I have 
wrestled with death. It is 
the most unexciting contest 
you can imagine. It takes 
place in an impalpable grey- 
ness, with nothing underfoot, 
with nothing around, without 
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spectators, without clamour, 
without glory, without the 
great desire of victory, with- 
out the great fear of defeat, in 
a sickly atmosphere of tepid 
scepticism, without much belief 
in your own right, and still less 
in that of your adversary. If 
such is the form of ultimate 
wisdom, then life is a greater 
riddle than some of us think it 
to be. I was within a hair’s- 
breadth of the last opportunity 
for pronouncement, and I found 
with humiliation that probably 
I would have nothing to say. 
That is the reason why I affirm 
that Kurtz was a remarkable 
man. He had something to 
say. He said it. Since I had 


peeped over the edge myself, I 
understand better the meaning 
of his stare, that could not see 
the flame of the candle, but was 
wide enough to embrace the 


whole universe, piercing enough 
to penetrate all the hearts that 
beat in the darkness. He had 
summed up—he had judged. 
‘The horror!’ He was a re- 
markable man. After all, this 
was the expression of some sort 
of belief. It had candour, it 
had conviction, it had a vibrat- 
ing note of revolt in its whisper, 
it had the appalling face of a 
glimpsed truth—the strange 
commingling of desire and hate. 
And it is not my own extremity 
I remember best—a vision of 
greyness without form filled 
with physical pain, and a care- 
less contempt for the evanes- 
cence of all things—even of this 
pain itself. No! It is his 
extremity that I seem to have 
lived through. True, he had 
made that last stride, he had 
stepped over the edge, while I 
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had been permitted to draw back 
my hesitating foot. And per- 
haps in this is the whole differ- 
ence ; perhaps all the wisdom, 
and all truth, and all sincerity, 
are just compressed into that in- 
appreciable moment of time in 
which we step over the thresh- 
old of the invisible. Perhaps! 
I like to think my summing-up 
would not have been a word of 
careless contempt. Better his 
cry—much better. It was an 
affirmation, a moral victory paid 
for by innumerable defeats, by 
abominable terrors, by abomin- 
able satisfactions. But it was 
a victory. That is why I have 
remained loyal to Kurtz to the 
last, and even beyond, when 
long time after I heard once 
more, not his own voice, but 
the echo of his magnificent elo- 
quence thrown to me from a 
soul as translucently pure as a 
cliff of crystal. 

“No, they did not bury me, 
though there is a period of 
time which I remember mistily, 
with a shuddering wonder, like 
a passage through some incon- 
ceivable world that had no 
hope in it and no desire. I 
found myself in the sepulchral 
city resenting the sight of 
people hurrying through the 
streets to filch a little money 
from each other or to devour 
their infamous cookery, to gulp 
their unwholesome beer, to dream 
their insignificant and _ silly 
dreams. They trespassed upon 
my thoughts. They were in- 
truders whose knowledge of life 
was to me an irritating pretence, 
because I felt so sure they could 
not possibly know the things I 
knew ; and their bearing, which 
was simply the bearing of 
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commonplace individuals going 
about their business in the 
assurance of perfect safety, was 
offensive to me like the out- 
rageous flauntings of folly in 
the face of a danger it is un- 
able to comprehend. I had no 
particular desire to enlighten 
them, but I had some difficulty 
in restraining myself from 
laughing in their faces, so full 
of stupid importance. I dare- 
say I was not very well at 
that time. I tottered about 
the streets—there were various 
affairs to settle—grinning bit- 
terly at perfectly respectable 
persons. I admit my behaviour 
was inexcusable, but then my 
temperature was seldom normal 
in these days. My dear aunt’s 
endeavours to ‘nurse up my 
strength’ seemed altogether 
beside the mark. It was not 
my strength that wanted nurs- 
ing, it was really my imagination 
that wanted soothing. I kept 
the bundle of papers given me 
by Kurtz, not knowing exactly 
what to do with it. His mother 
had died lately, watched over, 
as I was told, by his Intended. 
A clean-shaved man, with an 
official manner and wearing 
gold-rimmed spectacles, called 
on me one day and made in- 
quiries, at first circuitous, after- 
wards suavely pressing, about 
what he was pleased to de- 
nominate certain ‘documents.’ 
I was not very surprised, be- 
cause I had two rows with the 
manager on the subject out 
there. I had refused to give 
up the smallest scrap out of 
that package to him, and I 
took the same attitude with 
the spectacled man. He be- 
came darkly menacing at last, 
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and with much heat argued 
that the Company had the right 
to every bit of information about 
their ‘territories.’ And, said 
he, ‘Mr Kurtz’s knowledge of 
unexplored regions must have 
been necessarily extensive and 
peculiar — owing to his great 
abilities and to the deplorable 
circumstances in which he had 
been placed: therefore ae 
assured him Mr Kurtz’s know- 
ledge, however extensive, did 
not bear upon the problems of 
commerce or administration. 
He invoked then the name of 
science. ‘It would be an in- 
calculable loss if,’ &c., &e. I 
offered him the report on the 
‘Suppression of Savage Cus- 
toms,’ with the post -scriptum 
torn off. He took it up 
eagerly, but ended by sniffing 
at it with an air of contempt. 
‘This is not what we had a 
right to expect,’ he remarked. 
‘Expect nothing else,’ I said. 
‘There are only private letters.’ 
He withdrew upon some threat 
of legal proceedings, and I saw 
him no more; but another 
fellow, calling himself Kurtz’s 
cousin, appeared two days later, 
and was anxious to hear all the 
details about his dear relative’s 
last moments. Incidentally he 
gave me to understand that 
Kurtz had been essentially a 
great musician. ‘There was 
the making of an immense suc- 
cess,’ said the man, who was an 
organist, I believe, with lank 
grey hair flowing over a greasy 
coat-collar. I had no reason to 
doubt his statement ; and to this 
day I am unable to say what 
was Kurtz’s profession, whether 
he ever had any—which was the 
greatest of his talents. I had 
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thought him a painter who 
wrote for the papers, or a 
journalist who could paint—but 
even the cousin (who took snuff 
during the interview) could not 
tell me what he had been— 
exactly. He was a universal 
genius—on that point I agreed 
with the old chap, who there- 
upon blew his nose noisily into 
a large cotton handkerchief 
and withdrew in senile agita- 
tion, bearing off some family 
letters and memoranda without 
importance. Ultimately a jour- 
nalist anxious to know some 
thing of the fate of his ‘dear 
colleague’ turned up. This 
visitor informed me Kurtz’s 
real sphere ought to have been 
politics ‘on the popular side.’ 
He had furry straight eye 
brows, bristly hair cropped 
short, an eye-glass on a broad 
ribbon, and, becoming expan- 
sive, confessed his opinion that 
Kurtz couldn’t write a bit— 
‘but heavens! how that man 
could talk! He electrified large 
meetings. He had faith— 
don’t you see ?—he had the faith. 
He could believe anything — 
anything. He would have been 
a splendid leader of an extreme 
party.’ ‘What party?’ I asked. 
‘ Any party,’ answered the other. 
‘He was an—an—extremist.’ 
Did I not think so? I assented. 
Did I know, he asked, with a 
sudden flash of curiosity, ‘what 
induced him to go out there?’ 
‘Yes,’ said I, and forthwith 
handed him the famous Report 
for publication, if he thought 
fit. He glanced through it 
hurriedly, mumbling all the 
time, judged ‘it would do,’ 
and took himself off with this 
plunder. 
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“Thus I was left at last 
with a slim packet of letters 
and the girl’s portrait. She 
struck me as_ beautiful —I 
mean she had a beautiful ex- 
pression. I know that the 
sunlight can be made to lie 
too, yet that face on paper 
seemed to be a reflection of 
truth itself. One felt that no 
manipulation of light and pose 
could have conveyed the deli- 
cate shade of truthfulness upon 
those features. She looked 
out truthfully. She seemed 
ready to listen without mental 
reservation, without suspicion, 
without a thought for herself. 
I concluded I would go and 
give her back her portrait and 
those letters myself. Curi- 
osity? Yes; and also some 
other feeling perhaps. All 
that had been Kurtz’s had 
passed out of my hands: his 
soul, his body, his station, his 
plans, his ivory, his career. 
There remained only his 
memory and his Intended— 
and I wanted to give that 
up too to the past, in a way, 
—to surrender personally all 
that remained of him with me 
to that oblivion which is the 
last word of our common fate. 
I don’t defend myself. I had 
no clear perception of what 
it was I really wanted. Per- 
haps it was an impulse of 
unconscious loyalty, or the ful- 
filment of one of these ironic 
necessities that lurk in the 
facts of human existence. I 
don’t know. I can’t tell. But 
I went. 

“T thought his memory was 
like other memories of the 
dead that accumulate in every 
man’s life,—a vague impress 
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on the brain of shadows that 
had fallen on it in their swift 
and final passage; but before 
the high and ponderous door, 
between the tall houses of a 
street as still and decorous 
as a well-kept sepulchre, I had 
a vision of him on the stretcher, 
opening his mouth voraciously, 
as if to devour all the earth 
with all its mankind. He 
lived then before me; he lived 
as much as he had ever lived 
—a shadow insatiable of splen- 
did appearances, of frightful 
realities; a shadow darker 
than the shadow of the night, 
and draped nobly in the folds 
of a gorgeous eloquence. The 
vision seemed to enter the 
house with me, the stretcher, 
the phantom-bearers ; the wild 
crowd of obedient worshippers ; 
the gloom of the forests; the 
glitter of the reach between 
the murky bends; the beat 
of the drum, regular and 
muffled like the beating of 
a heart—the heart of a con- 
quering darkness. It was a 
moment of triumph for the 
wilderness, an invading and 
vengeful rush which, it seemed 
to me, I would have to keep 
back alone for the salvation 
of another soul. And the 
memory of what I had heard 
him say afar there, with the 
horned shapes stirring at my 
back, in the glow of fires, 
within the patient woods, those 
broken phrases came back to 
me, were heard again in their 
ominous and terrifying sim- 
plicity: ‘I have lived —su- 
premely!’ ‘What do you 
want here? I have been dead 
—and damned.’ ‘Let me go 
—I want more of it.’ More 
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of what? More blood, more 
heads on stakes, more adora- 
tion, rapine, and murder. I 
remembered his abject plead- 
ing, his abject threats, the 
colossal scale of his vile de- 
sires, the meanness, the tor- 
ment, the tempestuous anguish 
of his soul. And later on his 
collected languid manner, when 
he said one day, ‘This lot of 
ivory now is really mine. The 
Company did not pay for it. 
I collected it myself at my 
personal risk. I am afraid 
they will claim it as theirs. 
It is a difficult case. What 
do you think I ought to do 
—resist? Eh? I want no 
more than justice.’ He wanted 
no more than justice. No more 
than justice. I rang the bell 
before a mahogany door on 
the first floor, and while I 
waited he seemed to stare at 
me out of the gleaming panel 
—stare with that wide and 
immense stare embracing, con- 
demning, loathing all the uni- 
verse. I seemed to hear the 
whispered cry, ‘The horror! 
The horror !’ 

“The dusk was falling. I 
had to wait in a lofty draw- 
ing-room with three long win- 
dows from fioor to ceiling that 
were like three luminous and 
bedraped columns. The bent 
gilt legs and backs of the 
furniture shone in indistinct 
curves. The tall marble fire- 
place had a cold and heavy 
whiteness. A grand piano 
stood massively in a corner, 
with dark gleams on the flat 
surfaces like a sombre and 
polished sarcophagus. A high 
door opened—closed. I rose. 

“She came forward, all in 
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black, with a pale head, float- 
ing towards me in the dusk. 
She was in mourning. It was 
more than a year since his 
death, more than a year since 
the news came; she seemed 
as though she would remember 
and mourn for ever. She took 
both my hands in hers and 
murmured, ‘I had heard you 
were coming.’ I noticed she 
was not very young—I mean 
not girlish. She had a mature 
capacity for fidelity, for belief, 
for suffering. The room seemed 
to have grown darker, as if 
all the sad light of the cloudy 
evening had taken refuge on 
her forehead. This fair hair, 
this pale visage, this pure 
brow, seemed surrounded by 
an ashy halo from which the 
dark eyes looked out at me. 
Their glance was guileless, pro- 
found, confident, and trustful. 
She carried her sorrowful head 
as though she were proud of 
that sorrow, as though she 
would say, I—I alone know 
how to mourn for him as he 
deserves. But while we were 
still shaking hands, such a look 
of awful desolation came upon 
her face that I perceived she 
was one of those creatures 
that are not the playthings 
of Time. For her he had 
died only yesterday. And, 
by Jove! the impression was 
so powerful that for me too 
he seemed to have died only 
yesterday — nay, this very 
minute. I saw her and him 
in the same instant of time 
—his death and her sorrow. 
I saw her sorrow in the very 
moment of his death. It was 
too terrible. Do you under- 
stand? I saw them together 
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—I heard them together. She 
had said, with a deep catch 
of the breath, ‘I have sur- 
vived’; while my strained ears 
seemed to hear distinctly, min- 
gled with her tone of despair- 
ing regret, the summing - up 
whisper of his eternal con- 
demnation. I tell you it was 
terrible. I asked myself what 
I was doing there, with a 
sensation of panic in my heart 
as though I had blundered into 
a place of cruel and absurd 
mysteries not fit for a human 
being to behold. I wanted to 
get out. She motioned me to a 
chair. We sat down. I laid 
the packet gently on the little 
table, and she put her hand 
over it. ‘You knew him well,’ 
she murmured, after a moment 
of mourning silence. 
“<¢Intimacy grows quick out 
there,’ I said. ‘I knew him as 


well as it is possible for one 
man to know another.’ 
“<«And you admired him,’ she 


said. ‘It was impossible to 
know him and not to admire 
him. Was it?’ 

“ ‘He was a remarkable man,’ 
I said, unsteadily. Then before 
the appealing fixity of her gaze, 
that seemed to watch for more 
words on my lips, I went on, 
‘It was impossible not to——’ 

“Love him,’ she finished eag- 
erly, silencing me into an ap- 
palled dumbness. ‘How true! 
how true! But when you think 
that no one knew him so well 
as I! I had all his noble con- 
fidence. I knew him best.’ 

“*VYou knew him best,’ I 
repeated. And perhaps she 
did. But I fancied that with 
every word spoken the room 
was growing darker, and only 
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her forehead, smooth and white, 
remained illumined by the un- 
extinguishable light of belief 
and love. 

“¢ You were his friend,’ she 
went on. ‘ His friend,’ she re- 
peated, a little louder. ‘You 
must have been, if he had given 
this to you, and sent you to me. 
I feel I can speak to you—oh, I 
must speak. I want you—you 
who have heard his last words 
—to know I have been worthy 
of him... . It isnot pride... . 
Yes! I am proud to know I 
understood him better than any 
one on earth—he said so him- 
self. And since his mother 
died I have had no one—no one 
—to—to—— 

“T listened. The darkness 
deepened. I was not even sure 
whether he had given me the 
right bundle. I rather suspect 
he wanted me to take care of 


another batch of his papers 
which, after his death, I saw 
the manager examining under 


the lamp. But in the box I 
had brought to his bedside 
there were several packages 
pretty well alike, all tied with 
shoe-strings, and probably he 
had made a mistake. And the 
girl talked, easing her pain in 
the certitude of my sympathy ; 
she talked as thirsty men drink. 
I had heard that her engage- 
ment with Kurtz had been dis- 
approved generally. He wasn’t 
rich enough or something. And 
indeed I don’t know whether he 
had not been a pauper all his life. 
He had given me some reason 
to infer that it was his im- 
patience of comparative poverty 
that drove him out there. 

“¢.,. Who was not his friend 
who had heard him speak once?’ 
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she was saying. ‘He drew 
men towards him by what was 
best in them.’ She looked at 
me with intensity. ‘It is the 
gift of the great,’ she went on, 
and the sound of her low voice 
seemed to have the accompani- 
ment of all the other sounds, 
full of mystery, desolation, and 
sorrow, I had ever heard—the 
ripple of the river, the sough- 
ing of the trees swayed by the 
wind, the murmurs of wild 
crowds, the faint ring of incom- 
prehensible words cried from 
afar, the whisper of a voice 
speaking from beyond the 
threshold of an eternal dark- 
ness. ‘But you have heard 
him! You know!’ she cried. 

“¢ Ves, I know,’ I said with 
something like despair in my 
heart, but bowing my head 
before the faith that was in 
her, before that great and sav- 
ing illusion that shone with an 
unearthly glow in the darkness, 
in the triumphant darkness 
from which I could not have 
defended her—from which I 
could not even defend myself. 

“¢What a loss to me—to 
us!’ —she corrected herself 
with beautiful generosity ; then 
added in a murmur, ‘To the 
world.’ By the last gleams of 
twilight I could see the glitter 
of her eyes, full of tears—of 
tears that would not fall. 

“<*T have been very happy— 
very fortunate—very proud,’ 
she went on. ‘Too fortunate. 
Too happy for a little while. 
And now I am unhappy for— 
for life.’ 

“She stood up; her fair hair 
seemed to catch all the remain- 
ing light in a glimmer of gold. 
I rose too. 
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*¢ And of all this,’ she went on, 
mournfully, ‘of all his promise, 
and of all his greatness, of his 
generous mind, of his noble heart, 
nothing remains—nothing but a 
memory. You and I ; 

“* We shall always remember 
him,’ I said, hastily. 

“*No!’ she cried. ‘It is im- 
possible that all this should be 
lost—that such a life should be 
sacrificed to leave nothing—but 
sorrow. You know he had vast 
plans. I knew them too—I could 
not perhaps understand,—but 
others knew of them. Some- 
thing must remain. His words, 
at least, have not died.’ 

“¢ His words will remain,’ I 
said. 

“¢ And his example,’ she whis- 
pered to herself. ‘Wherever he 
went men looked up to him,— 
his goodness shone in every act. 
His example ; 

“< True,’ I said; ‘his example 
too. Yes, hisexample. I forgot 
that.’ 

“<ButIdonot. I cannot—I 
cannot believe—not yet. I can- 
not believe that I shall never see 
him again, that nobody will see 
him again, never, never, never.’ 

“She put out her arms as if 
after a retreating figure, stretch- 
ing them black and with clasped 
pale hands across the fading 
and narrow sheen of the window. 
Never see him. I saw him 
clearly enough then. I shall 
see this eloquent phantom as 
long as I live, and I shall see 
her too, a tragic and familiar 
Shade, resembling in this gesture 
another one, tragic also, and be- 
decked with powerless charms, 
stretching bare brown arms over 
the glitter of the infernal stream, 
the stream of darkness. She 
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said suddenly very low, ‘He 
died as he lived.’ 

“¢ His end,’ said I, with dull 
anger stirring in me, ‘was in 
every way worthy of his life.’ 

“<¢ And I was not with him,’ 
she murmured. My anger sub- 
sided before a feeling of infinite 
pity. 

“<«Everything that could be 
done >I mumbled. 

“¢ Ah, but I believed in him 
more than any one on earth— 
more than his own mother, more 
than—himself. He needed me! 
Me! I would have treasured 
every sigh, every murmur, every 
word, every sign, every glance.’ 

“T felt like a chill grip on my 
chest. ‘Don’t,’ I said, in a 
muffled voice. 

“<Forgive me. I—I—have 
mourned so long in silence—in 
silence. . . . You were with 
him—to the last? I think of 
his loneliness. Nobody near to 
understand him as I would have 
understood. Perhaps no one to 
hear...’ 

“*To the very end,’ I said, 
shakily. ‘I heard his very last 
words. . ’ I stopped in a 
fright. 

“« Repeat them,’ she said in a 
heart-broken tone. ‘I want—l 
want —something — something 
—to—to live with.’ 

“TI was on the point of crying 
at her, ‘Don’t you hear them?’ 
The dusk was repeating them in 
a persistent whisper all around 
us, in a whisper that seemed to 
swell menacingly like the first 
whisper of a rising wind. ‘The 
horror ! the horror !’ 

“*His last word —to live 
with,’ she murmured. ‘Don’t 
you understand I loved him—I 
loved him—I loved him!’ 
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“T pulled myself together and 
spoke slowly. 

““The last word he pro- 
nounced was—your name.’ 

“T heard a light sigh, and then 
my heart stood still, stopped 
dead short by an exulting and 
terrible cry, by the cry of incon- 
ceivable triumph and of un- 
speakable pain. ‘I knew it—I 
was sure!’ She knew. She was 
sure. I heard her weeping, her 
face in her hands. It seemed to 
me that the house would collapse 
before I could escape, that the 
heavens would fall upon my 
head. But nothing happened. 
The heavens do not fall for such 
a trifle Would they have 


fallen, I wonder, if I had ren- 
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dered Kurtz that justice which 
was his due? Hadn’t he said 
he wanted only justice? But I 
couldn’t. I could not tell her. 
It would have been too dark— 
too dark altogether. . . .” 

Marlow ceased, and sat apart, 
indistinct and silent, in the pose 
of a meditating Buddha. No- 
body moved for a time. “We 
have lost the first of the ebb,” 
said the Director, suddenly. I 
looked around. The offing was 
barred by a black bank of 
clouds, and the tranquil water- 
way leading to the uttermost 
ends of the earth flowed sombre 
under an overcast sky—seemed 
to lead also into the heart of 
an immense darkness, 
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THERE have been few eras in 
which superstition has not found 
a congenial soil in the human 
mind. Unable or unwilling to 
rest satisfied with the plain 
teaching of religion, natural 
and revealed, mankind has ever 
been prone to plunge into ex- 
travagant and grotesque beliefs. 
It would be hard to say whether 
superstition has flourished more 
vigorously in ages of faith or 
in ages of infidelity. In the 
former, the disposition to be- 
lieve much has made it easy to 
believe a little more. In the 
latter, the determination to 
believe nothing has, by a natural 
reaction, given place to a readi- 
ness to accept anything. Cer- 
tain it is that no amount of 
intellectual “ progress,” no quan- 
tity of superior education, has 
hitherto sufficed to eradicate this 
most characteristic weakness. 

Even the possession of a 
powerful and over - mastering 
intellect affords no trustworthy 
safeguard against the assaults 
of credulity. It is not alone 
the untutored rustic who dreads 
the indissoluble and mysterious 
connection between omen and 
event, or the ignorant servant- 
girl who expects the cards to 
foretell the complexion of her 
future sweetheart. Buonaparte 
cherished many secret convic- 
tions at which one can only 
marvel. Mr Parnell shivered 
with apprehension if the bed- 
chamber allotted to him in a 
hotel bore the fatal number 13, 
or if he noticed three candles 
burning simultaneously in the 
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room. Astrology, chiromancy, 
and kindred sciences survived 
the middle ages, and for aught 
we can tell many an anxious 
inquirer to-day is busily en- 
gaged, with the aid of retort and 
crucible, in quest of the philo- 
sopher’s stone, or in seeking to 
fix the site of buried treasure 
by means of a simple suffumi- 
gation. People pay money to 
have their characters told from 
their handwriting. No fancy 
bazaar is complete without its 
soothsayer or spaewife. This 
adept is, as a rule, more polite 
and discreet than Cadwallader 
in ‘Peregrine Pickle.’ But for 
an adequate fee he or she is 
quite prepared to frighten nerv- 
ous clients into fits by predict- 
ing evils imminent or remote. 
In private life many ladies may 
be found to read your hand 
with the perspicacity of a 
Heyraddin Maugrabin, or to 
construct your ephemeris with 
the judgment of a Galeotti. 
They will discourse to you 
fluently of lines of life and 
health, of Jupiter, of Mercury, 
and, above all, of Venus. If 
Saturn appear combust, they 
will pull a long face, and their 
alarm for your future will know 
no bounds if Mars have more 
dignity than is rightly his in 
the cusp of the twelfth house. 
As for “scrying” in a crystal 
globe, do we not all know that 
Mr Lang finds therein his chief 
diversion after golf and fishing ? 

Many of these are, after all, 
comparatively respectable pas- 
times. Astrology, for example, 
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is an ancient and venerable 
branch of learning, well worthy 
of the few pages which the 
omniscient ‘ Britannica’ devotes 
to it. It boasts a dignified, 
impressive, and distinctive vo- 
cabulary, from which the lan- 
guage of everyday life has not 
disdained to borrow. Besides, 
it has supplied the materials 
or the framework for many an 
excellent story. Who has not 
thrilled at the ready wit of 
Thrasyllus, who, when on the 
point of being put to death by 
his employer Tiberius, saved 
his bacon by announcing the 
inexorable decree of the con- 
stellations that the Emperor’s 
death should take place exactly 
three days after his own? Or 
who can forget by what a bold 
and happy stroke Sir Walter 
adapted the striking incident to 
his own purposes in ‘Quentin 


Durward’? No; astrology may 
be regarded with an amused 
toleration, very different from 
the feelings with which one 
contemplates some more modern 


eccentricities of belief. The 
close of last century witnessed 
the growth of many much more 
pestilent forms of intellectual 
quackery than mere star-gazing 
or fortune-telling. Since then 
we have had, to name no others, 
the system of spiritual mar- 
riages expounded to the world 
thirty years ago by Mr Hep- 
worth Dixon, and the system 
which shattered the life of 
Laurence Oliphant. And now 
the close of our own century 
confronts us with a creed to 
which the colossal impudence 
of its author has attached the 
name of “Christian Science.” 
Although some little time 
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ago Christian Science attained 
to rather more notoriety than 
its devotees probably cared 
about in connection with the 
untimely death of a rising liter- 
ary man, it may be well to 
premise for the benefit of the 
reader that, like so many other 
nostrums, it hails from the land 
of wooden nutmegs. It burst 
upon the world in the year 
1870, and its founder, or arch- 
priestess, is the Rev. Mary 
Baker G. Eddy, “ President of 
the Massachusetts Metaphys- 
ical College.” A volume from 
her pen, entitled ‘Science and 
Health, with Key to the Scrip- 
tures,’ and now in its one hun- 
dred and third edition, is the 
textbook of the system. To un- 
derstand and practise Christian 
Science it is absolutely neces- 
sary to procure this volume— 


“ First, because it is the voice of 
Truth to this age, and contains the 
whole of Christian science, or the 
science of healing through mind ; 
second, because it was the first pub- 
lished book containing a statement of 
Christian science, gave the first rules 
for demonstrating this science, and 
registered this revealed truth, uncon- 
taminated with human hypothesis. 
Other works which have borrowed 
from this book without giving it 
credit have adulterated the science” 


(p. 453). 


“Any theory of Christian 
Science,” we are elsewhere in- 
formed, 


“which departs from what has al- 
ready been stated, and proved to be 
true, affords no foundation whereupon 
to establish a genuine school of this 
soience. Also, if this new school claims 
to be Christian science, and yet uses 
another author’s discoveries, without 
giving that author proper credit, it in- 
culcates a breach of that divine com- 
mandment in the Hebrew decalogue, 
Thou shalt not steal” (p. 6). 
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Animal magnetism, spiritual- 
ism, and faith-healing are all 
wrong. “They have no Chris- 
tianly scientific principle” (p. 
281). Homeopathy, it is true, 
is more indulgently treated ; 
for Christian Science is “the 
next stately step beyond it” 
(p. 50), a compliment which we 
hope the homeeopathists will 
relish. But, upon the whole, 
it is plain that we are here 
dealing with the real old ori- 
ginal rag-and-bone shop. All 
others are spurious imitations. 
When you ask for Christian 
Science see that you get it. No 
connection with over-the-way, 
and if the quality of the goods 
at that establishment don’t 
please you, you are respectfully 
invited to favour ME with a call. 
Such being the pretensions 
of Christian Science, and Mrs 
Mary Baker G. Eddy posing 
in no less a character than 
that of a direct recipient of 
divine revelation, it is not sur- 
prising that the seclusion in 
which she lives should have 
prompted her friends to in- 
quire, Why do you not make 
yourself more widely known? 
Her answer is replete with 
-modesty and self-respect. 


“Could her friends know how little 
time the author has had in which to 
make herself outwardly known, ex- 
cept through her laborious publica- 
tions,—and how much time and toil 
are still required to establish the 
stately operations of Christian science, 
—they would understand why she is 
so secluded. Others could not take 
her place, even if willing to do so. 
She has therefore remained unseen 
at her post, working for the genera- 
tions to come, never looking for a 
present reward” (p. 460), ’ 


—except, of course, the ridicu- 
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lously low sum of $3.18 per 
copy of the great work. It 
has always been the delight 
of ‘Maga’ to drag obscure 
merit into publicity, and this 
Columbian sybil is very wel- 
come to the glory which will 
undoubtedly be reflected upon 
her from the following attempt 
to expound her utterances. 

We say “attempt” advis- 
edly, for he would indeed be 
a bold man who should pre- 
tend to grasp their meaning 
and significance. Compared 
with these oracular pronounce- 
ments Swedenborg is the plain- 
est of plain sailing, Hegel seems 
to err, if anything, on the side 
of lucidity, and Miss Corelli’s 
patent system of electrical 
demonology presents a plaus- 
ible appearance of intelligi- 
bility. If you listen to the 
ravings of delirium, you cannot 
help wondering whether you 
are in full possession of your 
judgment. If you converse 
with a madman, you feel your 
own reason begin to totter. 
Even so, you rise from this 
preposterous performance dazed 
and wearied as from a night- 
mare. The honest effort to 
detect a grain of sense in a 
cartload of such rubbish, to 
trace a consecutive line of 
thought amid such a parade 
of ratiocination, leaves the 
brain in the state so aptly 
likened by Mr Macwheeble 
or Mr Saddletree to “a con- 
fused progress of titles.” Nor, 
her matter apart, does the 
author’s style or language 
make much for _perspicuity. 
To describe} them both as 
turgid is to use a wholly in- 
adequate epithet; but it is 
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quite plain to see whence her 
inspiration in this regard is 


derived. 


“Leaning on the sustaining In- 
finite, to-day is big with blessings.” 
“The time for thinkers has come. 
Truth, independent of doctrines and 
time-honoured systems, knocks at the 
portal of humanity.” “The looms of 
crime, hidden in the dark recesses 
of mortal thought, are every hour 
weaving webs more complicated and 
subtile.” “Mind and matter glide 
swift into the vortex of immensity. 
Howls the sublime, and softly sleeps 
the calm Ideal, in the whispering 
chambers of Imagination.” 


We defy any one to distinguish 
between the voice of Mrs Eddy 
and the voice of Miss Toppit 
and Miss Codger, the two L.L.’s 
presented by the mother of 
the modern Gracchi to Elijah 
Pogram. 

There is one other respect in 
which we are free to confess 
ourselves handicapped in deal 
ing with this subject. With 
stupefying audacity, Mrs Eddy 
professes to find the rudiments 
of her system in the Bible, and 
more especially in the life and 
teaching of the Founder of 
Christianity Himself. Accord- 
ingly she has not  scrupled, 
when she finds such a course 
convenient or necessary, which 
she frequently does, to garnish 
her treatise with texts of Scrip- 
ture, the true meaning of which 
she deliberately wrests to suit 
her own ends. Into this de- 
partment it is needless to say 
that we do not propose to fol- 
low her. It would serve no 
good purpose to shock the 
reader by repeating her arrant 
blasphemies, even for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating their 
absurdity. 
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Braced, then, to some extent 
by the assurance that “no in- 
tellectual proficiency is requisite 
in the learner, but sound morals 
are most desirable” (Pref., p. 
x), and at the same time sobered 
by the reminder that a simple 
perusal of the volume will not 
enable one to absorb its whole 
meaning — “it needs to be 
studied” (p. 40)— we proceed 
to grapple with “the leading 
factor in mind-science,” to wit, 
the proposition that ‘Mind 
is All and matter is naught” 
(p. 3). ‘“ Mind governs the body 
[though, of course, there is 
really no body] not partially 
but wholly” (p. 5). “ Matter 
possesses neither sensation nor 
life” (p. 2). “Matter is no- 
thing but a mortal illusion 
wholly inadequate to affect 
man through its supposed or- 
ganic action or existence” (p. 
19). Elephants and microbes, 
we take it, are equally mere 
figments of imagination, for 
“matter exists in human be- 
lief only, and not in the spirit- 
ual understanding of Being” (p. 
107). “Spirit and its forma- 
tions are the only realities 
of Being. Matter disappears 
under the microscope of Spirit ” 
(p. 160), which certainly shows 
what an odd kind of instrument 
the microscope of Spirit must 
be. “We define matter as 
error because it is a false 
claim to life, substance, and 
intelligence” (p. 174). “The 
theory that Spirit is not the 
only substance and creator is 
pantheistic heterodoxy which 
ultimates [sic] in sickness, sin, 
and death” (p. 153). 

It follows clearly that error, 
sin, sickness, disease, and death 
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are all but “the false testimony 
of false material sense” (p. 2), 
whatever “ material sense” may 
be, considering that “ matter has 
no sensation,” and that “the 
human mind is all that can pro- 
duce pain” (p. 59). And here, 
the reader will observe, we are 
introduced to a third term— 
“mortal” or “human” mind— 
to serve as a buffer between 
Spirit or Mind (with a capital), 
which is everything, and matter, 
which is nothing. This “mortal 
mind” plays the very mischief 
with everybody. To it, as bad 
luck will have it, sickness “is 
neither imaginary nor unreal” 
(p. 457), though Mind, strictly 
so-called, knows well enough 
that disease is a mere illusion— 
“a latent creation,” in fact, “of 
mortal mind before the sensa- 
tion appears in matter,” though 
how the sensation is to appear 
in matter when matter is ex- 
pressly said to be devoid of sen- 
sation, is not at first sight ap- 
parent. Mortal matter or body 
is, indeed, nothing more or less 
than “a false conception of 
mortal mind” (p. 70). In short, 
we don’t believe there’s no such 
person. It is not, we are so- 
lemnly bidden to recollect, the 
body but mortal mind which re- 
ports food as undigested (p. 388), 
and of course such a report must 
be pure nonsense, for there is 
no such thing—or at any rate 
there ought to be no such thing 
—as food. Mortal mind is 
therefore “a liar,’ and never 
more so than “ when it claims to 
govern every organ of the mortal 
body” (p. 45). It has no con- 
trol of what is termed the human 
mechanism (ibid.) Yet these 
arrogant pretensions seem to be 
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not altogether without warrant. 
“The valves of the heart, open- 
ing and closing for the passage 
of the blood, obey the mandate of 
mortal mind as directly as does 
the hand” (p. 81). Nay, mortal 
mind “forms all conditions of 
the mortal body, and controls 
the stomach, bones, lungs, heart, 
and blood as directly as the 
volition of will moves the hand” 
(p. 116). The great thing, how- 
ever, seems to be to get rid of it 
(which ought to be all the easier 
that “it is meant to designate 
something which has no real 
existence’), and then Terewth 
will have fair play. It will be- 
come obvious, we presume, that 
“blood, heart, lungs, brains, 
&c., have nothing to do with 
Life,” and are pure illusions of 
material sense. ‘You say a 
boil is painful; but that is im- 
possible, for matter without 
mind is not painful. The boil 
simply manifests your belief in 
pain, through inflammation and 
swelling ; and you call this be- 
lief a boil. Now administer 
mentally to your patient a high 
attenuation of truth on this 
subject, and it will soon cure 
the boil” (p. 47). Could any- 
thing be more convincing? You 
call in “mortal mind” to ac- 
count for the operations of a 
human body which has no exist- 
ence, and you politely bow it 
out when it ventures to call 
cousins with Mind or Spirit, 
which is the only source of true 
Being. 

Yet, after all, mortal mind is 
not so much to blame, poor 
thing ; for its mistakes and illu- 
sions are largely, if not wholly, 
due to the physical senses— 
those “five personal falsities” 
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—which are “the avenues and 
instruments of human error” 
(p. 190). And these same senses 
are terrible fellows—utterly un- 
trustworthy and unreliable. 


“Tf you wish to know the spiritual 
fact, you can discover it by reversing 
the material testimony, be it pro or 
con—-be it in accord with your pre- 
conceptions, or utterly contrary there- 
to” (p. 22). “Science reverses the 
testimony of the physical senses, and 
by this reversal mortals arrive at the 
fundamental facts of being” (p. 14). 
“ Any conclusion pro or con deduced 
from supposed sensation in matter, 
or matter’s suppos2d consciousness of 
health or disease, instead of reversing 
the testimony of the physical senses, 
confirms that testimony as legitimate, 
and so leads to disease” (ibid.) 


The divine Principle of Science, 
“reversing the testimony of the 
physical senses, reveals man as 
harmoniously existent in Truth, 
which is the only basis of health ; 
and thus Science denies error, 
heals the sick, overthrows false 
evidence, and refutes material- 
istic logic” (p. 14). That is to 
say, if the senses say “ Yes,” 
the “fundamental fact of being ” 
is ipso facto “No.” It is well 
to have a clear understanding 
on the point, as well as to be 
able to make allowances for 
mortal mind. No wonder it 
habitually goes astray! But, 
cheer up! A better time is in 
store, when Science—Christian 
Science—is no longer “kep’ out 
of her rights,” like the soi-disant 
Sir Roger Tichborne. 


“The seasons will come and go, with 
changes of time and tide, cold and 
heat, latitude and longitude.” [It is 
notorious how the latitude and longi- 
tude vary with the time of year !] 
“The agriculturist will find these 
changes cannot affect his crops in 
seed-time or harvest. The mariner 
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will find himself having dominion 
over the atmosphere and the great 
deep, over the fish of the sea and the 
fowls of the air. The astronomer 
will no longer look up to the stars, 
but he will look out from them [all 
at once ?] upon the universe ; and the 
florist will find his flower before he 
beholds its seed.” 


It will be a big day indeed 
for Covent Garden. In that 
happy state of circumstances 
harvest will be a preliminary 
to ploughing, and six-year-old 
mutton will gradually mature 
into New Zealand lamb. Plays 
will begin with Act V., and 
novels will end with page 1: 
both of which arrangements 
will be highly convenient for 
the general public. Men will 
be born at the age of ninety, 
and be carried to the grave, 
full of years and honour, in 
infancy. Consequences will 
inevitably be followed by their 
antecedents, and effects will 
infallibly produce their own 
causes. We shall have entered 
with Alice into the region be- 
hind the Looking- glass, and 
shall live there happily ever 
after. 

Inconceivability, then, is one 
of the tests of truth, though 
in a sense vastly different from 
that in which the doctrine has 
hitherto been received. There 
is, however, another criterion, 
and that is, the convertibility 
of a proposition. If a sentence 
will be obliging enough to 
read backwards, the battle is 
more than half-won already. 
“The metaphysics of Christian 
science, like the rules of mathe- 
matics, prove the truth by 
inversion. For example: there 
is no pain in Truth, and no 
truth in pain; no matter in 
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Mind, and no mind in matter; 
no nerves in Intelligence, and 
no intelligence in nerves; no 
matter in Life, and no life in 
matter; no matter in Good, 
and no good in matter” (p. 7). 
We take leave to add one 
other illustration: Black is 
White; the converse of which 
is, to say the least of it, as 
true as the proposition itself. 
But, in the long run, the test 
to which Mrs Eddy appeals 
is the successful cure of illness 
—‘“the adaptation of truth to 
the treatment of disease ”—or, 
in other words, “metaphysical 
healing ” (p. 1). 

In support of her pretensions 
as an effective healer, Mrs 
Eddy, although she has “never 
believed in receiving certificates 
or presenting testimonials of 
cures” (p. 86), is nevertheless 
kind enough to favour us with 
a few such certificates or testi- 
monials. As might have been 
anticipated, they have all the 
true death-cured-in-six-doses 
ring about them, and differ 
materially neither in tone nor 
substance from the tributes 
paid by grateful railway guards 
or old wives to the sovereign 
virtues of Glanders’s Blue 
Boluses for Bilious Bounders, 
or any other proprietary 
remedy. Far be it from us 
to challenge the good faith 
of such evidence. We have 
no means or opportunity of 
sifting it, and indeed have no 
desire to do so. It might be 
pointed out as a _ singular 
feature that the cures, instead 
of being absolutely instan- 
taneous, seem to require two 
or three days for completion. 
But we are perfectly willing 
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to take for granted the correct- 
ness of any number of similar 
“yarns” which any Christian 
Science quack may choose to 
spin; and we proceed to ask, 
What, on Mrs Eddy’s own 
principles, do such _ stories 
prove? 

Observe her chain of reason- 
ing. Any given disease is a 
disease, not of the body, but of 


the mind. It manifests itself, 
however, in certain bodily 
symptoms. ‘A change of be- 


lief changes all the physical 
symptoms, and determines a 
case for better or worse” (p. 
90). Mrs Eddy, we shall sup- 
pose, is called in to attend a 
patient, and from his physical 
appearance she has no difficulty 
in inferring that he has measles 
in his mind. She applies a 
high attenuation of truth. The 
rash disappears; the nose de- 
sists from running; the eyes 
cease to water ; the patient gets 
up and goes about his ordinary 
occupations. Mrs Eddy infers 
that his mind is cured of 
measles; and she draws that 
inference once more from the 
symptoms presented by his 
body. But her only source of 
information as to those symp- 
toms is her physical senses— 
“the five personal falsities ”— 
whose evidence is_ radically 
erroneous, and whose testimony 
it is the business of science to 
reverse. When Mrs Eddy, ac- 
cordingly, sees that the physical 
symptoms of measles have dis- 
appeared, she is bound in con- 
sistency to infer that the mind 
is more measly than ever. 
When, on the contrary, the 
symptoms become more marked 
and alarming, she is bound to 
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infer that the mind is conval- 
escent. She cannot be allowed 
to approbate and reprobate ; 
and thus, if her record of suc- 
cessful cures proves anything, it 
demonstrates that the patients 
were truly in much worse case 
after her treatment than they 
had been before. It is all, to 
be sure, the most imbecile non- 
sense; but if you profess to go 
in for logic and for scientific de- 
duction or induction, you must 
abide by the rules of the game, 
and not play fast and loose 
with your fundamental proposi- 
tions. 

It is only fair to say that 
Mrs Eddy makes a considerable 
parade of the ethical side of her 
teaching, and lashes sin and 
vice with great heartiness ; 
which seems rather a waste of 
time, inasmuch as sin and vice, 
on Mrs Eddy’s showing, are 
mere illusions, and do not really 
exist. At the worst, we should 
have thought that they could 
be “ vanished,” as conjurors say, 
by thinking them to be good- 
ness and virtue. However that 
may be, it is satisfactory to 
note that “Christian Science 
pre-eminently promotes affec- 
tion and virtue in families, and 
therefore in the community” 
(p. 283). We cannot honestly 
say that the precepts of Chris- 
tian Science in this aspect are 
of a highly novel or original 
character. Unselfishness, tem- 
perance, meekness, charity, and 
the like have been inculcated 
by most moralists with remark- 
able unanimity since the begin- 
ning of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, and even before it; and 
we have failed to discover that 
Christian Science suggests a 
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single new motive for putting 
the virtues which it recommends 
into practice. We strongly 
suspect, however, that the real 
attraction of Mrs Eddy’s nos- 
trum lies in the _ practical 
department as illustrated in 
“metaphysical healing.” It is 
not so much that this branch 
holds out inducements of a 
pecuniary nature. It may be 
the case that business men 
have found that Christian 
Science “enhances their physi- 
cal and mental powers, enlarges 
their perception of character, 
gives them acuteness and com- 
prehensiveness, and an ability 
to exceed their ordinary busi- 
ness capacity” (p. 21). And 
yet that may not draw many 
business men into Mrs Eddy’s 
net. The crucial point is that 
in the healing department what 
may compendiously be called 
the Mumbo- Jumbo element 
comes into full play ; and with- 
out a strong infusion of Mumbo- 
Jumbo no system of quackery 
can hope to make a popular 
hit. 

Disease, let us once more 
remind our readers, is, accord- 
ing to Christian Science, an 
affection of the mind and not 
of the body. Drugs, being 
material, can have no effect 
upon the mind. Such efficacy 
as they may possess is entirely 
due to the faith with which 
the chemist, the botanist, the 
druggist, the doctor, and the 
nurse equip them (p. 48). At- 
tention to what are popularly 
termed the laws of health is as 
mischievous as the use of 
drugs; and tubbing appears 
to be worst of all in its de- 
moralising tendencies (p. 414). 
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“Drugs, cataplasms, and 
whisky are stupid substitutes 
for the dignity and potency 
of divine mind and its power to 
heal” (p. 51). If a prescription 
appears to have one effect upon 
one man and another upon an- 
other, the reason is to be found 
in the different mental states of 
the patients (p. 42). 


“Chills and heat are often the 
form in which fever manifests itself. 
Change the mental state, and chills 
and fever disappear” (p. 374). “If 
the body is material, it cannot, for 
that very reason, suffer with a fever. 
Because the body is mental, and 
governed by mortal mind” (which is 
elsewhere, by - the - bye, defined as 
“only a false sense of matter”), “it 
manifests only what that mind im- 
presses upon it. Therefore the 
efficient remedy is to destroy the 
patient’s unfortunate belief, by both 
silently and audibly arguing the op- 

ite facts in regard to harmonious 

ing—representing man as healthful 
instead of diseased, and showing that 
it is impossible for matter to suffer, 
to feel pain or heat, to be thirsty or 
sick” (p. 375). “If your patient 
believes in taking cold, mentally con- 
vince him that matter cannot take 
cold, and that thought governs this 
liability ” (ibid.) 


We have known people who 
believed that they could not 
get intoxicated on champagne, 
but we never found that the 
thought governed this liability. 


“When the first symptoms of 
disease appear, dispute the testimony 
of the senses by divine science. Let 
your higher sense of justice destroy 
the false process of mortal belief, 
which you name law ; and then you 
will not be confined to a sick-room, 
or laid upon a bed of suffering, in 
payment of the last farthing, the last 
penalty demanded by belief... . 
Suffer no belief of sin or sickness to 
grow upon the thought. Dismiss it 
with an abiding conviction that its 
claims are illegitimate” (p. 389). 
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“ Meet the incipient stages of disease 
with such powerful eloquence as a 
legislator would employ to defeat the 
passage of an inhuman law” (ibid.) 


The next time we feel a cold 
coming on, we shall certainly 
employ the most powerful argu- 
ments at our command against 
it; but we shall reserve to 
ourselves the right to have 
recourse to the old-fashioned 
remedy of a little hot whisky- 
toddy at bedtime, the last few 
tumblers to be drunk in bed. 
It makes no difference whether 
a disease be functional or or- 
ganic. Christian Science will 
cure every single one. “Let 
’em all come’—all, that is to 
say, excepting one; for we are 
assured on the authority of an 
enthusiastic devotee that Chris- 
tian Science has hitherto totally 
failed to relieve corns ! 

The directions given for the 
application of mind-science to 
particular cases are significant 
if vague. That the perusal of 
Mrs Eddy’s publications fre- 
quently heals sickness (p. 443) 
we are prepared to hear. If 
they fail, you are instructed to 
“treat sickness mentally just 
as you would sin, except that 
you must not tell the patient 
he is sick, or give names to 
diseases ; for such a course in- 
creases fear, the foundation of 
disease, and impresses more 
deeply the wrong mind-picture ” 
(p. 450). This is analogous to 
the course which the hunted 
ostrich has proverbially followed 
time out of mind with but 
indifferent success. You are 
allowed, however, to call the 
disease by name mentally and 
silently ; for then, as a general 
rule, “the body will respond 
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more quickly” (p. 409). This 
brings us into touch with Mum- 
bo-Jumbo. It would be bad 
enough if a man’s health de- 
pended upon his own belief. 
But it is a great deal worse 
that it should depend upon 
the belief of several millions of 
people besides. Children, for 
example, are apparently wholly 
at the mercy of their parents 
and guardians. If you give 
children medicine, and are on 
the alert for their becoming 
ill, you will “convey mental 
images to children’s bodies, and 
often stamp them there” (p. 
411). It is thus that so-called 
hereditary disease is transmitted 
from father to son; it is thus 
that infection is spread. The 
general opinion of mankind is 
bound to overrule the correct 
view taken by the patient him- 
self. Drugs, as we have already 
seen, derive their efficacy from 
the faith of the person who 
provides or administers them. 
And so it is with poisons. “If 
a dose of poison is swallowed 
through mistake and the patient 
dies, even though physician and 
patient are expecting favour- 
able results, does belief, you 
ask, cause this death? Even 
so, and as directly as if the 
poison had been intentionally 
taken. In such cases a few 
persons believe the potion swal- 
lowed by the patient to be 
harmless ; but the vast majority 
of mankind, though they know 
nothing of this particular case 
and this special person, be- 
lieve the arsenic, strychnine, or 
whatever the drug used, to be 
poisonous, for it has been set 
down as a poison by mortal 
mind. The consequence is that 
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the result is controlled by the 
majority of opinions outside, 
not by the infinitesimal min- 
ority of opinions in the sick- 
chamber” (p. 70). This is the 
“tyranny of the majority ” with 
a vengeance. It is, then, no 
mere idle fancy that a man can 
satiate his vengeance by merely 
wishing evil to hisenemy. Was 
there ever superstition so child- 
ish, so enervating, so despicable? 
The wretched crones who used 
to earn a livelihood by sticking 
pins into wax dolls, in order to 
gratify the spite of their clients 
against enemies or rivals, were 
much less ridiculous than your 
Christian Scientist. 
Such—omitting, as we have 
indicated, much gross _blas- 
phemy, and a vast deal of jar- 
gon about discord being the 
nothingness of error, and har- 
mony the somethingness of 
truth—such is the system put 
forward for regenerating man- 
kind, and the one atom of fact 
on which the whole of this ela- 
borate superstructure is raised 
seems to be the familiar enough 
phenomenon that on the den- 
tist’s doorstep the toothache is 
apt to disappear! We owe an 
apology to our readers for even 
affecting to treat such a tissue 
of nonsense seriously. Our ex- 
cuse must be that human folly, 
even in its most egregious 
forms, may be instructive by 
way of warning, and that this 
precious creed has not only a 
considerable following in the 
United States, but has begun 
to make converts in “smart” 
society in this country. Ladies 
of fashion, whose time hangs 
heavy on their hands, and to 
whom the sublime truths of 
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Christianity are mere foolish- 
ness, apparently find something 
to satisfy and to console in the 
crude and transparent scheme 
of imposture which we have en- 
deavoured to expose. Nor, so 
long as their purses can stand 
the strain, are they likely to be 
neglected by those who “run” 
the Christian Science business 
for their own livelihood. There 
are few more lucrative occupa- 
tions, we take it, for women 
than that of a “metaphysical 
healer.” The fees are good, 
and there are no bad debts, 
for prepayment is imperative. 
Money, to be sure, has no real 
existence, and what money can 
buy is an illusion induced by 
the physical senses. Yet the 
apostles of that high - toned 
doctrine seem to hug the dear 
error with astonishing fidelity, 
remembering, doubtless, that in 
order to qualify for their office 
the fees paid to the high- 
priestess were not of the lowest. 

Christian Science, like all 
other systems of quackery, will 
produce much misery within the 
sphere which it influences. It 
will raise false hopes in the 
breasts of those who have been 
visited by Providence with in- 
curable disease. It will cause 
dissension and bitter strife in 
families, as it has already done ; 
for the dictates of conjugal or 
filial duty and the inclinations 
of pious affection must yield 
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precedence to the behests of 
Mrs Mary Baker G. Eddy and 
her satellites. But there is 
little fear, we think, of the 
sphere of its influence enlarging. 
It is essentially a creed for the 
idle, the half-educated, and the 
vain. It is not a religion that 
will stand wear and tear. It is 
meant for fair weather, not for 
foul. The first blast of sickness, 
calamity, or affliction, will tear 
its sophistries to tatters. On 
this point, at all events, we are 
quite prepared to “trust the 
people.” This is not the sort of 
“dampnabil opunyeon,” as the 
Scots Acts have it, that one 
is likely to turn to one’s own 
personal use. It may be very 
easy and very edifying to try to 
persuade one’s neighbour that 
pain is a delusion, or that he 
can move his arm rather better 
without muscles than with 
them. But we shall be sur- 
prised if the first bout of tooth- 
ache, or earache, or stomach- 
ache in his own person does not 
send the neophyte post-haste to 
a qualified practitioner. With- 
out intending to boast, we be- 
lieve we could make a Christian 
Scientist squeak, and the first 
squeak gives his whole case 
away. He was a shrewd and 
sagacious dental surgeon who 
remarked the other day, “ Find 
me the Christian Scientist’s 
tooth, and Ill find you the 
Christian Scientist’s nerve!” 
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AT THE BACK OF BEYOND. 


AN IMPRESSION, 


IF you leave Vienna some fine 
morning, having provided your- 
self with a ticket for the station 
in East Galicia whose name 
seems, on the whole, the least 
unpronounceable in the time- 
table, you will find yourself in 
the corridor of the train, about 
twenty-four hours later, breath- 
lessly ready to alight. 

The reason of the breathless- 
ness is that the halt lasts only 
one minute, and while the Brit- 
ish traveller, with a distrust 
born of sad experience at home, 
is rushing to look for the lug- 
gage which abroad never fails 
punctually to keep its appoint- 
ment, the smoke of the train 
is already melting into the 
distance. 

Across Poland, so far, the 
country has been flat. Great 
plains covered with pastureland 
and fields and woods stretch 
away as far as the eye can reach; 
mixed companies of geese, cows, 
and donkeys dot the green- 
sward; the ditches are golden 
with irises; and here and there 
a stilted, long-billed stork has 
come alive out of Hans Ander- 
sen, and is looking for babies in 
the marsh, or standing on one 
leg beside his nest on a thatched 
roof, talking to his wife and 
reproving his family for being 
greedy. But now, when we 
have driven along a straight 
road bordered by poplars and 
acacias, and through a little 
square market - place full of 
chaffering Jews, presiding over 
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stalls of more or less inviting- 


‘looking wares,—bread in little 


twists, or huge round loaves 
like black cheeses; strings of 
onions; long boots, black or 
yellow; bright tin samovars ; 
and, ranged on the ground, 
pottery of shapes and colours 
and prices that make one yearn 
to fill the carriage with it,— 
we begin to mount up, up, up, 
until the blossoming plain lies 
below us, rolling far away into 
the blue distance, like the sea. 

It is all new and fresh and 
wonderful. The fields of spring- 
ing maize; the peasant women 
who, with garments well tucked 
up above shapely brown legs, 
are washing in a wayside pool, 
they and the men and the chil- 
dren all in white linen and 
soft weathered yellows and 
tomato reds; their kindly 
“Slavas!” as we pass; the little 
homesteads, thatched in intri- 
cate devices, enclosed in basket- 
work fences and bowered in 
blossoming fruit-trees; the 
Greek churches of bronzed 
wood, crowned with little cop- 
per-tipped minarets, glistening 
in the sun; the wayside crosses, 
and, at last, closing in the 
horizon above us, the forest- 
clad Carpathians. 

For three hours the road led 
onwards, and when, grown very 
narrow and very rough, it had 
forded two rivers, and led us up 
a hill so steep that the horses 
seemed to climb it on their 
hands and knees, it brought us 
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at last to our goal at the back 
of beyond, amid the deep and 
shrill-mouthed welcome of half 
a score of dogs. From the ver- 
andah of the long, low, .white 
wooden dwelling, half country- 
house, half farm, one looked 
away over the gently descend- 
ing plain to where a dark line 
of trees cut across the distant 
horizon. Not quite across, in- 
deed, for at one side was still 
a suggestion of the infinite be- 
yond, which allowed that outlet 
to the imagination, the absence 
of which makes any enclosed 
view, however beautiful, weigh 
ultimately upon the spirits. 
Behind, until it reached the am- 
phitheatre of mountains, spread 
the toloka, a vast, gently un- 
dulating stretch of short, crisp 
grass, where many cows—rather 
small, wiry cows—were always 
feeding, attended by bands of 
bare-footed, dark-eyed boys and 
girls with an Arcadian habit: of 
crowning their tawny locks with 
flowers. When one wanted to 
go anywhere to which no road 
directly led, one could drive 
straight over the toloka, up hill 
and down dale. It was prudent 
to hold on at the bumpiest. bits, 
and the sensation was one of 
pleasurable excitement,—some- 
thing between hunting and go- 
ing to sea. Above, a great, 
generous sweep of sky, where 
the summer sunsets seemed to 
glow more goldenly and the 
thunderstorms to rush more 
swiftly and swarthily along, be- 
cause, for miles and miles, there 
was nothing to interrupt the 
eye. 

At a few hundred yards from 
the house, on either hand, the 
forest began, —a Government 
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forest, which covered the coun- 
try, far and wide. Oak and 
birch were the prevailing trees, 
but they never stood too densely 
to allow the ground beneath to 
be softly carpeted with mossy 
grass, and for the sunbeams to 
insinuate themselves between 
the branches. And ferns with- 
out end grew there,—the vivid 
oak-fern, and the royal fern, 
and another kind of which each 
leaf formed a section of a deep 
ring, into whose heart one 
could look as into a cool green 
chalice. Lily of the valley hid 
under its own leaves in favoured 
spots, slender Solomon’s seals 
tinkled fairy bells, wild straw- 
berries and wood-sorrel gave 
one familiar greeting, while new 
friends introduced themselves at 
every footstep. Sometimes the 
forest opened into glades: great 
stretches of short grass, with a 
group of oaks in the centre, or 
a lonely birch-tree shaking out 
its green tresses to the breeze ; 
spots where the temptation to 
rest was irresistible, for surely 
nowhere else could the moss- 
cushions be quite so deep, nor 
the scent of the birches quite so 
sweet. Sometimes a deer would 
dash across, shaking the bee- 
orchids as he passed out of sight 
down an arched aisle of trees— 
an aisle so long that either end 
was lost in the distance, and one 
only knew which was the west 
because the sunset gleamed and 
shimmered through the dancing 
leaves as through some pre- 
cious stained - glass window of 
the “solemn fifteenth century.” 
There was never a soul to meet 
but the woodland creatures; 
green and gilt lizards, with in- 
teresting, brittle tails; tiny, 
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bright-green frogs, like sorrel- 
leaves come alive, and hopping 
away from you; and sometimes 
a snake basking its evil but 
harmless length on a sandbank 
by the little river, which ap- 
peared and reappeared at all 
sorts of unexpected places, as it 
meandered casually through the 
forest. And above, among the 
branches, cuckoos called end- 
lessly, and when twilight stole 
on us, the nightingales (who 
surely in their hearts must 
despise the cuckoo’s meagre 
répertoire) gave concerts, where 
we occupied the best places all 
the season through. A long, 
grassy walk, bordered with 
fruit-trees, led from the house 
to a little rustic chapel dedi- 
cated to St Joseph, and built of 
rough-hewn, white birch -logs. 
Here the best singers of all had 
their nests, and made the “long 
evening-ends”’ delicious, as they 
answered and outvied one an- 
other in joyous rivalry. 

In the small fields the maize 
was springing, very lush, and 
strong and green; potatoes 
too; poppies, cultivated for 
their seeds (used in confection- 
ery), a little wheat and rye, 
and hay which seemed all wild- 
flowers. When one thinks of 
the country there, it is not the 
crops that flash upon the inward 
eye, it is the wild-flowers, which 
inundated the fields like suc- 
cessive floods, sweeping every- 
thing before them. Considered 
from the point of view of those 
who looked to the land for 
bread, this effect had its draw- 
backs; but to the irresponsible 
passer-by it was one of pure 
delight. Flower after flower 
held the fields in thrall, flower 
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after flower yielded with grace- 
ful, unresentful dignity to its 
successor,—each an emblem of 
“Joy, whose hand is ever at 
his lips, bidding adieu.” First 
a small heartsease, creamy, 
flecked with violet, spread 
everywhere like foam. Next 
came a rosy dawn of ragged- 
robin; and, before that had 
exhausted its glories, “blue 
ran the flush across,” and 
campanula —a low - growing, 
deep-hued sort—was born, while 
from out of it rose pale heads 
of meadow-rue dusted with 
ruddy tiplets, which poised and 
swayed on slender stalks, like 
some sort of huge butterfly 
hovering in the air. Then 
came the chicory, its tall stems 
stiffly beset with little vivid 
blue tassels; and after the 
middle of June a perfect riot 
of marguerites made ready in 
field and lane and wood and 
meadow to take the land by 
storm. 

Sometimes it was difficult not 
to let oneself believe that the 
peasants themselves, who delved 
and weeded those flowery fields, 
were not also some kind of 
gigantic blossom of the soil. 
Many of them, especially the 
men and boys, were strikingly 
handsome, with straight fea- 
tures, dark eyes, and hair cut 
across the forehead and falling 
on the neck behind, like a 
Velasquez portrait. The gar- 
ments they wore, too, were .not 
only comfortable and sanitary, 
but amazingly satisfying to the 
eye. The groundwork, so to 
speak, for both men and women, 
was rough, home-spun linen, 
which lay bleaching in narrow 
lengths beside the river. The 
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men’s trousers were stuffed 
into high black or yellow 
boots, and their shirts were 
embroidered on the sleeves in 
blue and red or black, and con- 
fined at the waist by broad 
leathern girdles, much orna- 
mented with brass. The women 
wore long garments, like the 
men’s shirts, coming down to 
their ankles, and covered, behind 
and before, by a pair of vol- 
uminous aprons, made of a 
ruddy, striped woollen stuff, 
more or less brilliant in hue. 
Both sexes and all ages, down 
even to babies in arms, have 
short, sleeveless, sheepskin coats, 
usually open in front. The 
skin side is embroidered in 
varying designs, more or less 
elaborate, carried out chiefly in 
red wool and green and red 
leather. When it is fine the 
embroidered side is exposed ; 
when it is wet the woolly one 
appears. These kiptars are very 
light, very warm, and yet, being 
sleeveless, they are never stuffy. 
It is amazing how persistently 
they are worn, and it is only 
in the hottest weather that the 
peasants strip them off when 
working in the fields and pile 
them in a little tawny: heap, 
beside their water-bottles and 
bundles of maize bread. 

The mind of the traveller in 
Galicia is probably prepared by 
various magazine articles to 
find there “the most miserable 
peasantry in Europe.” It is 
always unsafe to generalise, and 
if a Pole on his travels were to 
find himself in some corners of 
Ireland or of the Scottish High- 
lands, and, from what he saw 
there, were to describe the con- 
dition of the British peasantry 
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in general, it is possible he also 
might choose to call his article 
“the most miserable peasantry 
in Europe.” Perhaps opinions 
differ as to what constitutes 
misery. It is true these Galician 
peasants have not many kreutz- 
ers to jingle in their red leather 
purses ornamented with tassels 
and little brass thimbles, but 
do they require many? They 
have their homesteads nestling 
among pear-trees and _ birches, 
washed a dainty cream or pink 
or yellow, and with a steep roof 
elaborately thatched in ribs, 
like corduroy, or jutting out at 
the corners, layer beyond: layer, 
like a succession of frills. They 
spin their own linen, prepare 
their sheepskins, have a right 
to pasture their cow or cows on 
the toloka, and live chiefly on 
the maize which they grow in 
their fields, made into porridge 
—kolesha—and eaten with milk. 
It is true they are not highly 
educated, as the board school 
understands education, and 
their opinion on the quantifica- 
tion of the predicate would not 
be worth having; but their 
hearts are full of that other 
lore which nature teaches in 
the fields and woods, and which 
descends like dew from the 
mountains and from the stars. 
Certainly they do not work 
very hard; but if they are con- 
tented with what they have, 
why should they? Four men 
will go out in the morning to 
plough a field, taking with 
them a pair of oxen, or of the 
little horses of the country. A 
fifth accompanies them to dis- 
course music on a rustic pipe 
which Pan himself probably 
taught his ancestors to make 
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and play, in case they should 
weary as the hours go on. In 
the evening they return to their 
kolesha; the field has been 
ploughed, and they have spent 
a happy day. Is not this 
enough ? 

Life is brightened and diversi- 
fied by frequent feast-days. The 
peasantry almost all belong to 
the Reformed Greek Church, 
which is united with the Catho- 
lic. It observes the same feast- 
days, with the addition of a great 
many local ones of its own, and 
observes them so handsomely 
that the greater feasts extend 
over at least three days. It 
seems always to be somebody’s 
feast-day, for the Catholic ones 
come first, followed (old style) 
at varying periods of a week to 
a fortnight by those of the 
Greek Church; while the Jews 
dislocate commerce at frequent 
intervals, as well as on every 
Saturday, by shutting the little 
booths where they sell every- 
thing that can be bought in 
Kast Galicia, and devoting them- 
selves strenuously to their pray- 
ers. The doctrine of the Re- 
formed Greek is the same as 
that of the Catholic Church, 
but there are some essential 
differences in its practice. Mass 
is said in the vernacular, and 
the priests not only may but 
must marry — once, but not 
again—as a step to ordination. 
There are Catholic Churches in 
all the larger places, but the 
feeling between the two is cor- 
dial, and the priests freely “ex- 
change pulpits,” as they say at 
home. 

Here and there, all over the 
country, rising towards heaven 
with a joyful gleam, are the 
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copper-tipped minarets, three, 
five, or even seven in number, 
of the little churches where the 
peasants pray. Often there is 
no road, even no regular path, 
to them, and the stranger who 
has caught a glimpse of the 
church from afar may lose him- 
self many times in fields and 
winding ways before he reaches 
the threshold. But familiar 
tracks lead from thatched huts 
through maize patches and over 
basket palings, and on Sundays 
and feast-days the grassy, tree- 
shaded God’s acre is filled with 
a (literally) brilliant congrega- 
tion. The church is set on the 
grass as on a soft, green carpet ; 
no formal path leads even to 
the principal door. All built of 
old, old wood, the weather has 
nursed it to a soft bronze, 
polished it with many touches, 
and dusted it with lichens. 
The roof juts out, and, beneath 
it, rustic seats run right round 
the outside walls, and by the 
door and hung on the walls with- 
out are rough but often tender 
and expressive carvings and 
pictures, of which the colour is 
always beautiful. Inside there 
are seats only for a privi- 
leged few within the altar- 
screen. The people stand, ex- 
cept when a wave of prayer 
sweeps from the altar, bowing 
them to their knees, as the wind 
bows the corn. 

The altar-screen is painted 
in gorgeous hues, green and red 
and gold; but here again age 
mellows everything —age and 
the smoke of many great brown 
candles, rolled, as if by the 
hand, from lumps of solid bees- 
wax. The screens are carved 


all over with saints extending 
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hands of blessing, angels blow- 
ing trumpets with joyful zeal, 
and “cherubims of glory shad- 
owing the mercy-seat.” All 
round the church itself are 
crucifixes, pictures, banners, 
and though here and there a 
crude and mechanical note 
(modern, alas! for the most 
part) has crept in, it is lost 
again immediately. The anat- 
omy and the drawing are often 
not of a sort to which criti- 
cism can for one moment be ap- 
plied, but the colouring, the ex- 
pression, the devotional feel- 
ing, carry one straight upwards. 
No one seems to know who did 
them; their creators are of 
those who “do their deed and 
scorn to blot it with a name,” 
who “follow the gleam” in 
pure simplicity of heart. Great 
candlesticks of greenish pottery 
stand on the altar, and on feast- 


days many of the congregation 


carry lighted candles. It is a 
privilege indeed to be given one 
to hold at the four principal 
points of the Mass—the Gospel, 
the Offertory, the Elevation, 
and the Communion. Gazing 
into the church from behind 
the altar-screen, it looks like 
one sea of kneeling figures, 
green branches, starry lights. 
Often there is a row of little 
children right up to the altar- 
steps, with coloured handker- 
chiefs covering their heads, with 
plump hands full of flowers— 
horse-chestnut blossoms, it may 
be, or sprays of hawthorn. 

In some places the women go 
to church on feast-days with 
their heads bound up in white 
cloths, as we bind the head of 
a corpse. It has a strange 
effect, not becoming to the 
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individual but 
mass, and very 
Two or three women, with 
heads bound in this way, 
bright aprons, strings of coral 
and of beads and medals round 
their necks, and white em- 
broidered chemisettes under 
their sheepskins, collect the 
kreutzers of the congregation. 
They come round at intervals, 
in pairs, one woman bearing 
a lighted candle, the other a 
curious, small, cross - barred, 
wooden crucifix, carved in very 
flat relief, and a little wooden 
bowl. Each one collected from 
kisses the crucifix before casting 
his mite into the bowl, and if 
the bearer thinks the donation 
worthy, the crucifix, as a signal 
honour, is again offered to his 
lips. 

The only blemish on _ these 
Greek churches, so full of 
interest and beauty for those 
whose eyes and hearts are 
open to such things, is that 
their doors do not always 
stand open; one cannot wander 
in at will, But it is never 
difficult to find the “old 
brother” who has charge of 
the key. If it be a Sunday 
after Mass is over, he is prob- 
ably to be found sitting under 
the apple-trees, at the foot of 
the tall crucifix, with most of 
the other male inhabitants of 
the village. They are all proud 
of the church, which is indeed 
the centre of their common 
life, and they rise and stream 
into it after you, to see what 
effect it may produce on the 
strange pani. They kneel and 
remain kneeling, praying more 
or less audibly, during the visit, 
but they are not too absorbed 


beautiful in 
impressive. 
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to watch you under their long 
black lashes, or to rise to kiss 
your hand as you pass out 
again. 

Near the churches always, 
and often at special spots along 
the road,—as at the verge of 
the toloka, where the ground de- 
scends almost precipitously and 
the country lies below like a vast 
picture outspread at the way- 
farer’s feet,— are these great 
crucifixes, quite unlike any I 
had seen elsewhere. A tall 
slender pole supports a wooden 
framework like a shallow box 
set cornerwise upon it, with 
back and sides, but no front. 
Within this, and by it protec- 
ted, is the crucifix, surmounted 
often by the Dove, sometimes 
with God the Father over all, 
and usually with two little 
angels astride upon the arms 
of the cross. At the foot stand 
the Blessed Virgin and another 
saint, and all the symbols of the 
Passion—the sponge, the nails, 
the scourge, the crown of thorns 
—are represented, with a minia- 
ture ladder just at the top of the 
supporting pole ; while occasion- 
ally, perched upon the apex of 
the frame, Peter’s cock, carved 
half life-size, flaps his wings 
against the sky. It is all in 
wood, painted in brilliant hues, 
which the sun and air soon mel- 
low, and, like the carvings on 
the altar-screens, rough, but 
full of decision, spirit, devotion. 

In many respects East Galicia 
responds to one’s idea of Arcadia. 
But do not suppose that there 
are no shadows on the picture, 
—that the peasants are always 
happy and always good. The 
sun scorches them in summer 
and the pitiless cold shrivels 
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them in winter; they drink too 
much vodki; they go astray by 
divers paths ; but their struggles 
are with the elemental forces of 
nature, the elemental passions 
of the human heart, and are not ° 
superinduced by an artificial 
civilisation. And between Ar- 
cadia and East Galicia there is 
one great, one overwhelming 
difference—there were no Jews 
in Arcadia. Here they are every- 
where, like a blight upon the 
fair face of the land, like a con- 
suming canker. One may go 
to Poland with no prepossession 
against the Hebrew—with, on 
the contrary, high principles on 
the subject of all men being 
brothers ; but I defy any unpre- 
judiced person to live there a 
week without becoming violently 
anti-Semitic—without exclaim- 
ing with the Frenchman when 
reminded that the Jews were 
the Lord’s chosen people: 
“Quel dréle de goat!” 

One reads of the Polish Jew 
in newspapers and in novels—of 
his greasy kaftan; of his dirty 
white stockings; of his side- 
curls; of his lust of having,— 
but he transcends all one’s ex- 
pectations. Any one can tell a 
Jew’s house in a moment, partly 
because it is usually washed 
blue, and therefore no peasant 
ever washes his house that 
colour, but chiefly because it is 
almost invariably dirty, tumble- 
down, and degraded. No fruit- 
trees shade it, no flowers bloom 
at the door, no kreutzer is 
spent, ‘no labour is devoted to 
anything that will not yield an 
instant return in hard cash. 
The only thing the Jews seem 
to extravagate in is bedding, 
and they put outside their doors 
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to air, especially on Sundays 
when the Christians are passing 
to Mass, great mountains of 
suspicious-looking feather-beds, 
encased in grimy, red-and- 
white striped covers. Whole 
bratteries of little Aarons and 
Abrahams, who invariably 
after two years old, but some- 
times earlier, develop the noses 
and the expressions of their 
elders, are also airing at the 
doors. Emphatically it is the 
case with the Polish Jew that 
“the days of his youth are the 
days of his ”—beauty, for with 
the boys it seldom survives 
babyhood; and although the 
quite young girls are often 
pretty—very pretty—they are 
hardly grown-up before they 
begin to get coarse and heavy. 
No Jew ever works in the 
fields,—he only bargains, and 
trades, and cheats. No Jew 
ever walks,—he drives with a 
swarthy bunch of his brethren 
in a cart drawn by a little horse, 
with bones protruding through 
its skin in all directions, whom 
he beats viciously and starves to 
within an inch of its life. He 
gives you a sly, unfriendly 
glance as he passes, as if he 
would do you a mischief if he 
dared, so different from the 
gleaming smile and _ hearty 
“Slavas!” of the country- 
people. He is shrewder than 
the peasant, and he gets the 
better of him, cheats him, runs 
him into debt, and grinds his 
face at every turn. Occasionally 
the long-suffering, but at last 
maddened, flies rise in wrath 
against the spiders; one or two 
are beaten and killed, and then 
the law —just within whose 
letter every Jew knows how 
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to shelter himself—has to side 
with the Hebrew, and the riot 
is suppressed. I never see 
accounts of Jew-baiting in the 
countries which are infested by 
them, and of the cruelties and 
insults to which the unfortunate 
Hebrews are subjected, without 
thinking of an umbrella-mender 
with whom a benevolent lady 
once remonstrated when she 
saw him beating his wife in 
the street. He paused: “You 
dinna ken what’s gone afore,” 
he said, and went on, unmoved. 
It is indeed difficult for us in 
this country to realise what has 
“gone afore” such outbursts of 
frenzied exasperation. 

These usurers compass the 
ruin not only of the country- 
people, gentle and simple, but 
of the foolish young officers and 
soldiers in the garrison towns 
on every hand, and yet their 
riches seem to do them no good. 
The owner of a million florins 
has his slippers as much down 
at heel, and his house as devoid 
of comfort and grace, as if he were 
not worth a hundred kreutzers. 

One of the joys—of the thou- 
sand joys—of getting up into 
the mountains is that one seems 
to leave the Jews behind. They 
penetrate there too, no doubt, 
but they are not nearly so much 
en évidence as in the little towns 
whose market-squares are one 
dusky cloud of kaftans. There 
can be few more delightful ex- 
periences in this world than 
one which began for us at 
three one June morning, and 
which took us far up into the 
blue Carpathians, and brought 
us home again on a raft, down 
sixty merry miles of the rush- 
ing Czeremosz. The toloka was 
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sparkling in its early freshness 
as we crossed it; and Peter’s 
cock flapped his wings from his 
perch above the crucifix, as if 
he were making ready to crow 
when the right moment came. 
Through the sleepy little town 
we bumped, pausing only for 
a moment to embark the pleas- 
ant and sympathetic Polish 
friends who were to share our 
adventures. We drove in an 
old black carriage, warranted 
to stand the roughest roads, and 
a long cart of the country, both 
decorated with green boughs, so 
that one felt half like a wed- 
‘ding and half like a religious 
procession. At first the road 


lay through a valley with a 
river—not yet the Czeremosz— 
far down below, and _ skirted 
with round, tree-clad hills. Oak 
and birch, still in their freshest 
summer beauty, mingled every- 


where. Gradually, at long in- 
tervals, pines began to appear ; 
and as they grew more numer- 
ous the oaks grew fewer, and 
at last vanished altogether from 
the scene. Then the birches be- 
gan to yield, foot by foot, un- 
til presently there was only one 
to be seen now and then, like a 
vivid flash of emerald, against 
the dusky background. Finally 
they too disappeared, and the 
conquering pines took the whole 
landscape into their keeping. 

It was a Greek feast-day, so 
there were no women to be 
met, as one sees them on week- 
days, stride - legged on little 
horses, spinning, among great 
piles of cruses and water-cans, 
which are made of pine-laths 
in the mountains and carried 
down to be sold in the towns. 
Everybody was in freshest, 
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whitest, ruddiest Sunday gar- 
ments, and the bells of the little 
bronze churches were shaking 
and tossing in the belfries as 
they called to mass. We stopped 
once to bait at a little white- 
washed roadside hostelry, and 
then the road wound on and 
on, “uphill all the way,” while 
the higher peaks of the moun- 
tains began to loom on us from 
afar. Soon we reached the 
Czeremosz river, and _ hence- 
forth our way lay alongside of 
its current, where great dere- 
lict pine-stems were floating 
majestically down the stream, 
or lying stranded against the 
banks. 

About noon we halted again, 
at a country-house nestled in a 
hollow of the hills. Before it, 
at a little distance, flowed the 
river; behind, the ground rose 
to rocky heights, where agile, 
long-legged sheep were crop- 
ping the short, crisp, sweet grass 
among the boulders. The house 
itself, low, whitewashed, and 
surrounded by a brown wooden 
verandah, into which the up- 
stairs sitting-rooms opened, was 
embowered in trees—not bushes, 
trees—of lilac, of all different 
shades, and just then in fullest 
flower. From the verandah one 
could put one’s face in the sweet 
pyramids and gather them in 
generous posies. The garden, 
too, was a wilderness of delight. 
It was full of weeds, and the 
frames were tumbling to pieces ; 
but there were winding paths 
shaded by apple-trees, and tall 
white Narcissus poeticus in 
plenty, and a riot of lily of the 
valley; and the rose-trees, which 
showed evidences of tender care 
amid their rather casual sur- 
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roundings, were bristling with 
buds. 

A traveller in Spain has re- 
cently given an almost incred- 
ible account of the inhospitality 
of the Spaniards.' Poland is 
certainly a more encouraging 
country to explore. Here, on 
the contrary, it is the hospitality 
one meets that is wellnigh in- 
credible. We were a party of 
six, with four horses and two 
men, and yet it seemed all but 
a foregone conclusion that we 
should stay, at least until next 
day, and our declining to do so 
a real, heartfelt grievance. It 
was nothing, our hostess as- 
sured us. A few evenings 
before, her daughter, when 
walking in the garden, had 
descried three carriages ap- 
proaching. They arrived, and 
debouched eighteen people, of 
course to stay thenight. “And 
although my cook was away, 
doing his military service, and 
I had only a girl to help me, I 
gave them supper in three- 
quarters of an hour!” 

It follows, naturally, the houses 
not being large, that Polish and 
British ideas as to the amount 
of accommodation and privacy 
required by the individual are a 
little at variance. On such an 
occasion as this the ladies double 
up very tight indeed, while the 
gentlemen are contented to lie 
down in rows in the hay-loft or 
the sitting-rooms. The distinc- 
tion between sitting-rooms and 
bedrooms is also not so hard 
and fast as with us: the rooms 
communicate by folding-doors, 
which in the daytime stand 
constantly open, and although 
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you are being waited on at table 
by a man-servant in regulation 
canonicals, it need not surprise 
you to see a wash-stand, or even 
a bed, in the dining-room. 

After we had strolled in the 
garden and filled our hands with 
flowers, and before we climbed 
again into our green - bowered 
waggons, we were refreshed 
with a collation — something 
that is neither breakfast nor 
lunch, but midway between the 
two. Such collations were 
known in our own land in the 
days of “the incomparable 
Jane.” Elizabeth Bennet par- 
took of one when she visited 
Darcy at Pemberley, under the 
wing of Uncle and Aunt Gar- 
diner; Fanny Price, after her 
long drive from Mansfield Park 
to the home of Mr Rushworth, 
was a guest at another. But 
it may be questioned whether 
either Elizabeth or Fanny had 
more delicious morsels offered 
to them than they would have 
had in Poland. Rose-jam, in- 
sinuated between layers of ex- 
traordinarily light pastry, has 
left a fragrant memory behind 
it; and there is a kind of sheep- 
milk cheese, slightly acid and 
of the consistency of thick 
cream, of which Poland keeps 
the happy secret. 

The stranger who does not 
know the language of the 
country has a restful sense of 
ease and irresponsibility. In 
Galicia people politely begin by 
talking French or German for 
your benefit ; but whenever the 
conversation becomes animated, 
and it is usually very animated, 
it lapses into Polish. It is a 
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pleasant language to listen to, 
and when one hardly under- 
stands one word in a thousand, 
it is easy to credit every speaker 
with a pretty wit. And yet, 
in spite of all the vivacity, there 
is a vein of sadness which runs 
for ever just below the surface. 
“Wring a clod of earth in your 
hands,” they tell you, “any- 
where in all our land, and blood 
drips out.” The Poles are home- 
sick exiles who yet dwell in their 
own country, passionate nation- 
alists who are no longer a 
nation, and the remembrance 
and the humiliation of it are 
never far away. 

Another couple of hours’ driv- 
ing brought us to the little 
forest-town where we were to 
spend the night. We had two 
gaunt, whitewashed rooms in 
the small hostelry, with red 
geraniums in the windows, and 


little else beyond clean white 


beds in every corner. It has 
never been ascertained whether 
we dined in our bed-room or 
slept in the dining-room, but 
we managed to do both very 
satisfactorily. The place is 
hardly a town at all, hardly 
even a village, only a few houses 
scattered on a hillside above the 
river, with a bronze church 
and a sort of easy-going tavern 
opposite our little inn to give 
it consistency. There were 
crowds of feast-day folk about, 
in from the valleys round, 
laughing, talking, flirting, as 
people do everywhere. But 
people everywhere are not so 
handsome, nor dressed in such 
faultless taste, nor have they 
such admirable manners, as 
those mountaineers. We took a 
scrambly walk with an Adonis 
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of twenty as guide, and the 
way in which he helped us at 
rough places, always ready but 
never officious, the courteous- 
ness with which he entered into 
our enjoyment, and by sheer 
sympathy divined the meaning 
of our exclamations, showed 
how absolute naturalness and 
the best of breeding are often 
synonymous. Once, as a con- 
script, he had been for a few 
months in the plains. Then his 
father died, and he was allowed 
to come back to his mother. 
He did not like the plains— 
never wished to see them again. 

Up here the pine-trees are 
the only begetters of bread and 
employment. They are cut far 
up in the mountains and floated, 
as rafts, away down the river 
to the Black Sea. Thence the 
wood goes to divers corners of 
the earth—much of it, they told 
us, to Egypt. One cannot but 
wonder if the pines are ever 
homesick—if they weary of the 
scorching sands, and long for 
the free, fresh air of the moun- 
tains. The men, the wood- 
cutters and the raftsmen, when 
forced to go to serve their time 
in the army, suffer from home- 
sickness so despairingly, so over- 
poweringly, that though they 
know they are only exiles for a 
limited time, many of them 
commit suicide rather than live 
through these three years. 

The raft on which we em- 
barked next morning differed 
only from its fellows in having 
benches and footstools of rough- 
hewn -planks made ready for 
our use: it was adorned, too, 
with a forest of little pines, 
which, as a secondary consid- 
eration, shaded our seats. Poles 
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have a natural love of decora- 
tion, and on the slightest pro- 
vocation, sacred or secular, they 
and their churches and their 
houses and their rafts break 
out into leafy exultation. It is 
a pretty habit, and easily sheds 
a joyous, light-hearted “ youth 
on the prow and pleasure at the 
helm” kind of feeling upon the 
air. The raft itself consisted of 
some twenty-three huge pine- 
stems, lashed together by pine- 
ropes made of small trees twisted 
round wooden pegs, and with 
a great rough oar in front and 
one behind to steer with. The 
narrow ends of the trees go 
first, of course, so that the raft 
is slightly wedge-shaped, while 
another raft, and sometimes 
another beyond that, are lashed 
on behind. 

Of all the modes of locomo- 
tion a happy wanderer can ex- 
perience, this is surely far and 
away the most delicious. <A 
gondola comes nearest to it; 
but that, if even more luxurious, 
lacks the element of excitement. 
The great raft rushes along with 
® light and buoyant motion, 
borne by the merry current. 
The swift swish of the water 
is in your ears, the rare, sweet, 
piney, flower-scented air fans 
your face. The river broadens 
out before you, wide and peace- 
ful, then suddenly narrows again 
to a deep, dark gorge; then a 
rampart guarded by frowning 
pines seems to stretch right 
across from bank to bank to 
bar our way ; but with a bound 
and a rush the river sweeps 
us with it round the corner, 
shaving the rock by an inch, 
and we are out on the open 
stream again. <A _ thousand 
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changing pictures are left be- 
hind, and others spread them- 
selves out before us at every 
moment. Sometimes we seem 
to be in a lake hemmed in by 
tree-clad banks and with no 
view beyond, and then another 
bend, and we see far back to 
where the great mountains rise 
behind, while far in front the 
silvery links of the stream are 
waiting, spread out like a shin- 
ing road before us. Some- 
times for miles there seemed 
no human life, not even cattle 
or sheep, and then one listened 
and listened till one could 
almost guess 


“The secret which the mountains kept, 
The river never told ;” 


and then again a cow and a 
girl, a crucifix, a flashing min- 
aret, a group of huts, and all 


the drama of humanity, for ever 
old, for ever new, opened again 
like an eternal story-book. 
The guiding of a raft is as 
much a fine art as driving a 
London hansom, and looks as 
easy, when done by a master- 
hand. The men do nothing 
else from boyhood, and _ they 
know every inch of the river, 
every rock in her _ course. 
Twice or three times a-week 
they go down the stream, 
walking back across the moun- 
tains by paths known only to 
themselves. Up beyond our 
highest point the river is often 
the only road, and sometimes 
a funeral, with flowers and 
tapers and priest in rich-hued 
robes, may be seen descending 
on a raft. Where the river 
is not available they have to 
come on horseback, the coffin 
suspended in a great cloth, of 
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which four horsemen support 
each a corner. But to-day 
there were no funerals, only 
plenty of other rafts, all 
bounding with the current 
like our own. When they 
passed us, or came too near 
and bumped, as sometimes 
happened, language, evidently 
of a highly seasoned kind, was 
freely interchanged between the 
raftsmen, — “ Complimenten ” ! 
as our friends explained. 

Once we saw a raft which 
had come to grief. It had 
stuck on a rock, and was rap- 
idly resolving itself into its 
component elements. This is 
the only danger to be faced, 
and it is not a serious one, for 
where a raft can stick there is 
not much danger of being 
drowned. Once or twice, in 
shallow places, we did stick, 
but our raftsmen made little of 
it. Their feet, with long lis- 
som toes that cling to the 
stems, are usually bare, and to 
roll up their baggy linen 
trousers, displaying limbs like 
those of Greek statues, and to 
leap into the water, is the work 
of a moment. They would 
heave the raft up, and roll 
away great stones with amaz- 
ing strength, and in the twink- 
ling of an eye we were racing 
down the stream once more. 
Every now and then they 
called out “ Trematz!” which, 
freely translated, meant “Sit 
tight!” and then we clung to 
our bench, tucked our feet out 
of the water, and prepared to 
dash round a corner, to duck 
under a low-hanging bridge, or, 
most exhilarating moment of 
all, to shoot a rapid, with a 
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roar of many waters and a 
shower of diamond spray. 

Soon, far too soon, our jour- 
ney neared its end, and early 
in the evening the last pine- 
clad fortress was left behind, 
the hawthorn - strewn banks 
widened out, and the spires of 
the twin towns which guard 
either side of the river, and one 
of which was our goal, appeared 
on the horizon. The horses 
were waiting for us when we 
landed, and all the raftsmen 
who had already arrived were 
sitting on the banks eating 
their evening kolesha, and re- 
garding our debarkation with 
friendly, if not uncritical, inter- 
est. To-morrow at daybreak 
they would set out on their 
homeward march, while another 
contingent guided the rafts a 
farther stage on the way to 
Czernowitz. Next time we re- 
solved to go higher up into 
the mountains, and to let the 
river carry us all its length 
down to the sea. To-day the 
sun has set, the dusk is falling, 
and our way lies homewards. 

It was Friday evening, and, 
as we passed through the little 
town and out into the country, 
the Jews were all donning their 
fur - trimmed festal caps and 
lighting candles to say their 
prayers by. Sometimes they 
had only one; sometimes, in 
houses wealthier or more de- 
vout than their neighbours, so 
many that the dusky rooms as 
we passed seemed filled with a 
swarm of fire-flies. After all, 
even a Jew—even a Polish Jew 
—under some aspects may be 
not wholly unattractive. 

LovIsE LORIMER. 
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A TRIVIAL ROMANCE! 


BY G. S. STREET. 


CHAPTER I. 


ABOUT eighteen years ago, 
in a little formal garden, two 
children played a game of love. 
This separate garden, shut off 
from larger gardens and grounds 
by low walls, showed an angle 
of an Elizabethan house some 
hundreds of yards up the slope 
behind it; and in the opposite 
direction, beyond green meadows 
verging to the cliff, lay the blue 
sea of South Devon. The little 


garden had been walled on two 
sides of it for the pleasure of a 
lady who had come, two cen- 
turies ago, to this her brother’s 
house in Devon, in disgrace 


from the Court, to meditate on 
a lost ambition and haply to 
expiate her sins in prayer—for 
she had been something of a 
wanton, like (to tell the truth) 
other women of her family 
before and since that date, and 
had been the cause of an ugly 
divorce and a fatal duel. I 
forget what happened to. her; 
but I think it likely she found 
means to go back to the world, 
if her brother followed the men 
of the family in good-nature 
and in taking the sins of others, 
as well as his own, in the light 
of humour. But, whatever the 
lady’s sins, she had the virtue 
of good taste, and this garden 
designed by her was a rare 
instance of the beautifully neat, 
limited, and perfect ; and on the 


August day of which I speak 
it was fair with bright flowers 
and glowed warmly under the 
waning sun of the late after- 
noon. 

The children matched its 
gracefulness. The little girl 
—the children were both of 
them seven years old — was 
without the chubbiness of child- 
hood, though she had its vivac- 
ity. As she stood in an atti- 
tude of mock disdain, with 
tilted chin, her slight little 
body haughtily drawn up, she 
was more like a miniature of 
a fine lady than a child, and 
she rested a hand on a thin, 
old-fashioned cane, looking 
down with soft brown eyes. 
She had tiny, regular features, 
and wavy light-brown hair. 
The boy knelt on one knee, 
his hands outstretched in mutely 
eloquent appeal. He wore a 
sort of cavalier velvet suit, and 
he was a handsome dark boy, 
with a long pale face, and large 
black eyes, and straight black 
hair. Presently the boy rose 
slowly, hung his head, and 
turned away. The little girl 
laughed, and called “ Herbert!” 
“Herbert!” she called again: 
“it’s all right—I mean, I re- 
lent.” The boy turned round 
and saluted her with a sweep 
of his plumed hat. Then he 
took a ring from his pocket 
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and solemnly put it on her 
finger. And then, coming to 
the end of their play, they 
kissed their hands to a ground- 
floor window of the house, and 
ran out of the garden and 
across the meadow. 

They had been watched from 
the window by two women, and 
“Poor things!” said the boy’s 
mother, “they must not play 
that game when they grow 
up.” She spoke with a sigh, 
and the other woman laid a 
caressing hand on her arm and 
answered her softly. “Who 
knows?” she said; “poor little 
Herbert may do great things 
in the world.” “Poor Herbert, 
indeed!” the other said; “he 
is very like his father.” 

“But you're not bitter, dear,” 
the girl’s mother said in a low 
voice. 

“Why should I be?—unless 
with the world or Providence. 
Harry was brilliant—a genius, 
you know he was—and he was 
kind, and we were happy to- 
gether. It is not a very usual 
combination. I forgave him 
without his asking me. I some- 
times think that if Harry had 
lived in a different age he would 
have been a great man—an age 
that had room for his virtues, 
and would not have minded his 
faults. But he was born into 
this one, and so he ruined him- 
self. Why should I be bitter?” 

She leaned her chin on her 
hand and looked out of the 
window—a delicate, slight wo- 
man with a _ broad forehead, 
little like her son. The other 
watched her curiously for a 
moment, and said, “ My dear 
philosopher!” Herbert’s mother 
murmured a Greek verse, beau- 
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tiful as it is hackneyed, and her 
friend laughed. 

“Tf you get to your Greek—” 
she said ; “‘ what does it mean?” 

“It means I hope my boy 
may be more fortunate than 
his father, like him in all 
else. But Herbert is born into 
this age too. He should not 
have been. Didn’t we notice 
how like he is to that por- 
trait at the end of the dining- 
room ?” 

“My husband’s wicked an- 
cestor! They were all bad, 
but he was the worst. My 
dear, don’t be foolish ; it’s only 
a silly coincidence. It’s odd, 
though. The child is descended 
from him, of course—I suppose 
about the same distance as my 
chicks ; but it’s odd the type of 
face should repeat itself so ex- 
actly, if Lely gave us a good 
portrait. But we won't dislike 
Herbert for that reason.” 

“No, dear, be good ‘to him; 
be good to him when I’m 
dead , 

“My dear——” 

“Yes, I must face it, you 
know. I can’t live till he’s a 
man. Make me a promise.” 

Her friend and kinswoman 
sat up in her chair and spoke 
practically. “This shall be his 
home as much as he likes until 
he’s a man. Then—we'll hope 
he'll be good. And if this chil- 
dren’s game—we'll hope it will 
be possible. If not, I'll do what 
I can for him, I promise you.” 

But both mothers thought, 
as they watched the children 
at play in the meadow, that 
no good was like to come of 
such a game when they were 


grown up. 
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When the children were 
thirteen, Herbert came to this 
house for his holidays from Eton, 
with a new air of importance. 
“T can’t marry you, Betty,” 
he said to the girl “As a 
man of the world, I see it’s im- 
possible. You'll have no money 
—your brother Bob says so— 
and you'll have to marry a 
fellow who has. I shan’t have 
any, and probably I shall marry 
an heiress myself.” 

“T thought you were changed. 
You only wrote to me twice last 
term.” 

“A fellow can’t always be 
thinking of that sort of thing, 
you know. Besides, I can’t 
marry you, as I’ve just said. 
I’m very sorry: you must try 
and get over it.” 

The girl slapped his face, and 
ran away to weep in her own 
room, while the boy swaggered 
off to the stables. 


Ten years: later—two years 
ago, that is to say—they tried 
to say what was to be good-bye 


for ever. They were not in the 
little garden, but in the wood 
on the other side of the house, 
—the dark, thick wood through 
which the road wound between 
the house and the old iron gates. 
We know that passion is not 
often joined to long intimacy 
and the habit of affection, but 
sometimes it is, and then it is 
hard to say good-bye. They 
met in secret, for Betty’s mother, 
in a letter full of good-will and 
regret, saying much of Herbert’s 
mother who was dead, a letter 
even blotched with tears, had 
forbidden him to make a visit of 
farewell before he left England. 
“We shall see you again some 
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day, I trust with all my heart 
—some day when you have re- 
deemed the past, and made use 
of your brilliant talents. But 
you must not think of Betty. 
I do not ask either of you how 
far that boy and girl folly—for 
which I blame myself most 
keenly—how far it still exists. 
Your conduct —this dreadful 
case—would make most people 
believe you can care nothing for 
her, but I know men very well, 
I knew your father very well, 
and I know it is possible you 
care for her still. In any case, 
for both your sakes, you must 
not see her now. You cannot 
marry her—it is inconceivable 
—and she must marry some one 
who can give herahome. That 
may sound sordid to you, but it 
is the way in our world, and 
there would be neither happi- 
ness nor comfort for Betty if 
she tried to avoid it. I hope 
she has forgotten the folly, but 
you must not come down.” 

So they met in secret: Her- 
bert had walked in the evening 
from the town, which was six 
miles away, and she had joined 
him by the palings on the edge 
of the wood. A white shawl 
was wrapped round her head, 
and from its folds her little 
white face, with its small fea- 
tures and tearful brown eyes, 
looked wistfully on the young 
man, grown up handsomely and 
gracefully, but with a tired and 
old look on his face and a slight 
stoop in his shoulders. He 
scarcely looked at her, but bent 
his eyes frowning on the ground, 
and struck his stick nervously 
against his leg. There was 
little sentiment in what they 
said : they were old friends, and 
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had never made speeches to 
each other. 

“Tt’s beastly hard. I’ve not 
been worse—not much worse— 
than other people. If I’d been 
rich, nobody would have minded. 
And to stew the rest of my life 
in a beastly colonial town! I 
suppose they'll marry you to 
some rich brute. Betty, can 
y NT ee 

“Yes?” she asked, faintly. 

“No, never mind. People 
are as they are: they must do 
what they must. But it’s hard 
not to see you, old girl. Will 
you believe one thing? I cared 
for you all the time; I did 
indeed.” 

The girl spoke painfully. 
“Yes; I believe that. But 
what does it matter now? 
Everything’s horrid. Why 
weren't you my brother?” 

“Oh, I’m glad I’m not that, 
even now. But you do care 


still, just a bit?” 
“Oh yes, I suppose so: we've 
been half like brother and sis- 


ter. Yes—I care.” She began 
to ery, and Herbert struck his 
stick viciously against his leg. 

“Tt’s a brute of a world.” 
Then he took something from 
his pocket and spoke in a 
changed voice, shyly, “Take 
this, Betty. It’s a ring that 
belonged to my mother. She 
told me I borrowed it once to 
play a game with you when 
we were children. When you 
don’t care any more, send it 
back tome. Don’t send it just 
because you’re being married 
to some beast—only if you 
don’t care at all,—you under- 
stand, don’t you?” 
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She took the ring and turned 
it over and over between her 
fingers. “Yes, I understand ; 
and I promise.” She looked 
down. The autumn night was 
black and still. ‘Look at me,” 
he said; She spoke without 
looking up. “Herbert, I'd go 
with you if I could. I’m not 
strong enough ; I can’t face the 
world ; I can’t make enemies of 
all my people, and—and—I 
don’t trust you. Herbert, how 
can I?” 

He struck his leg again and 
laughed. “Oh yes, you are 
right in that. I don’t trust 
myself. But promise about the 
ring again. This isn’t mere 
sentiment. We've been part of 
each other’s lives since we were 
children, and we can’t forget— 
it’s not like a sudden love-af- 
fair. And I’m going to be 
alone. Promise again.” 

“T promise that, whatever 
happens to me, I'll keep the 
ring so long as I love you.” 

“Good-bye,” he said, simply. 
A full, good-natured voice 
shouted from the direction 
of the house, “Betty! Are 
you out of doors? Where 
the devil are you?” She 
whispered quickly: “It’s Bob; 
good-bye.” They embraced, half 
as lovers and half as brothers 
and sisters use, and she ran 
away, calling, “ All right, Bob: 
coming !” 

Herbert lay down on the 
grass and looked at the black 
sky for nearly half an hour. 
Then he waved a farewell to 
the happiest home of his life, 
and vaulted gently over the 
paling into the road. 


2Y 
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On a hot afternoon in the 
early part of last season, an 
affably smiling and comfortably 
conditioned young man was 
sauntering down Piccadilly. He 
glanced with a slightly conde- 
scending interest at all who 
met him, and downwards with 
more emphatic approval at 
his uncreased frock - coat and 
straight trousers aud glisten- 
ing boots. Occasionally a wo- 
man in a passing carriage 
would bow to him, and he took 
off his hat with an elegant 
sweep, and his smile broadened, 
and an acute observer would 
have remarked in him less 
pleasure in seeing an acquaint- 
ance than in being recognised 
himself. A hansom cab came 
towards him, and in it was a 
girl with a white, small - fea- 
tured face and soft brown eyes, 
who nodded and waved her 
hand to the young man, and 
he stopped suddenly and took 
off his hat with a wider sweep. 
He seemed to think that the 
cab also would be stopped; 
but it went on, and a little 
white-gloved hand waved again 
at the side-window as it passed 
him. 

He was not of an altogether 
bad type of young England, 
this young man. Not of an 
aristocratic type, to be sure, 
though of one found often 
enough among nominal aristo- 
crats: he was snub-nosed and 
broad-faced, and his neat grey 
gloves and shining boots cov- 
ered broad hands and large 
feet. But he looked clean and 
wholesome and not unintelli- 


gent, with strength to accom- 
plish some useful toil if the 
world had set him to any—as 
it seemed to have no thought 
of doing. For this was that 
attraction of our modern froth 
—a rich young man. Some- 
where in the North—at least 
a dozen miles from his father’s 
country-house—was a town in- 
habited by a patient, stunted, 
anzemic folk, who worked as 
long every day as the factory 
laws would permit, and died 
at forty or so, with the pleas- 
ing results that Mr Fairbrother, 
senior, Mrs Fairbrother, their 
son Arthur, and the frequent 
strangers within their gates, 
had every luxury which the 
somewhat limited Fairbrother 
imagination, assisted by other 
advice, could conceive, and that 
Arthur Fairbrother was about 
to marry Lady Betty Flair, 
daughter of the late and sister 
of the present Earl of Mere- 
worth. If the form of this an- 
nouncement seems snobbish to 
your intelligence, I am sorry; 
but I must give it in the form 
in which it appealed to the 
Fairbrother mind. 

One need not think hardly of 
the Fairbrothers. If the foun- 
dation of their money was the 
cheap labour of other people, 
there was yet acuteness and 
even invention required for the 
massive edifice; and any cal- 
lousness involved was shared 
by the vast majority of their 
fellow - creatures. We cannot 
all be social reformers, Mr Fair- 
brother said. Arthur Fair- 
brother spent his large allow- 
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ance neither viciously nor with 
any particular vulgarity. He 
had passed through Harrow and 
Cambridge with some success 
and popularity ; his manners 
were very tolerable, his intel- 
lect sufficient for the daily 
round, his principles most re- 
spectable. He lived an ath- 
letic life, even in London, where 
he rode and fenced—he fenced 
better than one would have 
expected of his stolidity—with 
regularity ; and that alone, as 
we know, would have gained 
the world’s pardon, which he 
did not need, for a rich young 
man’s excesses. He was quite 


honestly attracted by Lady 


Betty Flair, whose small pretty 
face and soft brown eyes had at- 
tracted other people who cared 
nothing for her connections. 
Arthur Fairbrother strolled 
down Piccadilly, content with 
everything under the cheerful 


May sun. He had fenced in 
the morning, had _ lunched 
largely but wholesomely, had 
won seven shillings at pool 
afterwards, and was going, 
with a conscience more than 
satisfied with his virtue, to 
call on Mrs Ogilvie, a lady of 
some distinction. Mrs Ogilvie 
was an old lady who had seen 
a great deal of the world, and 
had been in her day well seen 
by it. She was the aunt of 
a Cambridge chum of Fair- 
brother, had met him at the 
chum’s house, and had taken 
an odd pleasure in his society. 
“He’s a peaceful change,” she 
said. “I’ve adopted so many 
wild young men who've gone 
to the bad: this Fairbrother 
young man’s like a large, peace- 
ful, well-trained dog or a well- 
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fed ox. I don’t think he under- 
stands, but he listens; and I’m 
past the age when one wants 
to be sympathetic about young 
men’s imbecilities. This one 
listens and never gives any 
trouble, and it’s a comfort to 
see him eat, the darling!” So 
she had taken him up, as she 
phrased it, had been to stay at 
his father’s house in Yorkshire, 
and had introduced him to 
many people whom he liked to 
know. Arthur was rather 
afraid of her. She was voluble, 
and sometimes puzzled him, 
and she corrected his little 
faults with great candour. 
But he was grateful to her, 
actually and proverbially, and 
never failed to obey a command 
for his attendance. On this 
occasion she was just arrived 
in London, and he had not 
seen her since his engagement 
to Lady Betty Flair. 

“Tm extremely angry with 
you,’ Mrs Ogilvie said. “You 
ought to have come to me first. 
I disapprove altogether. No— 
I don’t want to hear anything 
about it: I know much more 
about Betty Flair, and all her 
kith and kin, and how it was 
managed, and everything, than 
you do. You were asked down 
to Mereworth for Easter, weren’t 
you, and strolled about on the 
cliffs, and thought you were 
in love, and that it would be 
an admirable thing socially, 
didn’t you? I disapprove alto- 
gether. No, don’t try to argue ; 
you don’t know how: sit still, 
and eat a large piece of cake 
and look cheerful while I scold 
you. Why couldn’t you marry 
that sensible cousin of yours— 
Mabel, wasn’t she ?—that nice, 
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comfortable creature I met in 
Yorkshire? She'd make a good 
wife for you, and you'd have 
no quarrels or anxieties, and 
grow fat together, and be nice, 
restful dears. Instead of which 
you must marry a girl whom 
you won't understand in the 
least—don’t tell me!—and who'll 
worry a stone off you every 
week. You think of social dis- 
tinction, and all that, I sup- 
pose—that’s the result of a 
little knowledge. You won't 
alter your own position because 
you marry a woman of good 
family, except in the eyes of 
people who don’t know, and 
read the Society papers. I 
don’t complain of your being 
a snob a 

“ Really, Mrs Ogilvie 7 

“Don’t interrupt: you know 
you're a snob, and it’s quite 
natural and desirable that you 
should be. But you don’t 
understand. If you marry 
Mabel—it is Mabel, isn’t it ?— 
your money and my help would 
get you all the society you 
want. Mabel would feed people 
and smile with sheer animal 
content, and be immensely popu- 
lar. Whereas your Betty Flair 
will snub people she doesn’t 
like — Mabel would like them 
all, bless her !—and won’t wel- 
come bores, who are nine-tenths 
of the sort of people you want 
to know; and unless she’s very 
unlike her family,—well, I won’t 
go into that. You won’t hit it 
off with her set—and in fact, 
you're a fool, my poor Arthur. 
You must have another cup of 
tea and eat another large piece 
of cake. Why didn’t you come 
to me first? I could have 
told you all about the family. 
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It’s not too late to do that 
now.” 

“T don’t want to hear any- 
thing about them, thank you.” 

“Qh yes, you do; but it’s 
quite right and proper to pre- 
tend you don’t. You know, of 
course, that Mereworth’s at his 
wits’ end for money?” 

“He has not confided his 
affairs to me.” 

“Well, I think it probable 
he will before very long. I’m 
told he has hardly an acre left 
outside his gardens and wood— 
there is a wood? He hasn’t cut 
it down? I’m surprised—and 
how he gets a shilling I don’t 
know, or how any of them get 
a shilling. Do you know any- 
thing of the Flair history? 
Don’t tell me you haven’t looked 
them out in the Peerage.” 

“Of course I wanted to 
know——” 

“Of course you did. Go on 
eating, you dear creature. But 
the Peerage doesn’t tell you 
their characters. They were 
all of them rakes. There was 
a Flair, the first Mereworth 
or his father, in Charles II.’s 
time. Have you ever read 
Grammont’s ‘Memoirs’? Read 
it in French, and bring me a 
list of the words you don’t 
know, and I'll translate if they’re 
proper. Well, there’s a story 
about that Flair in Grammont, 
and another about his sister. 
Grammont was amused by it; 
but I think you'd regard it 
from another point of view. 
They’ve all been rakes; but 
they’ve been such absolute fools 
as well—not stupid, you know, 
but just idiots—that people 
always forgave them. You 
can’t laugh at people and stone 
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them at the same time. All 
rakes, and all fools. Until the 
present people, who I think 
are simply fools altogether.” 

“You must except those I 
know.” 

“Not at all. What is the 
use of your denying that the 
last Mereworth, the one who 
died last year, was a fool? 
I knew him intimately. So is 
the present boy, Bob,—an ab- 
solute fool. So is his mother. 
Betty 2g 

Here Arthur 
stood up. 

“Sit down again: you’re too 
impatient. I wasn’t going to 
say anything bad of her. Eat 
a piece of sugar. You were 
quite right, Arthur ; but I’m not 
quite so malicious an old woman 
as you think. It happens that 
I’m fond of Betty. She’s not a 
fool: she’s wild and innocent, 
and I like the type. It’s just 
because I like her and I like 
you that I’m sorry two dears 
who can’t possibly be happy 
together should think they want 
to marry. I'll assume she’s in 
love with you, of course. Yes, 
really ; I should be very angry 
if she wasn’t. Tell her to come 
and see me, and I'll tell her all 
about your family, and why I 
don’t want her to marry you. 
But her mother is a fool. Did 
you ever hear of poor Herbert 
Mardon?” 

“T think not—I never met 
him.” . 

“Well, never mind. It has 
nothing to do with you—and 
nothing with your Betty either,” 
she added, quickly. She came 
to an end of her criticisms, and 
soon afterwards Arthur Fair- 
brother went away. 


Fairbrother 
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He had no engagement that 
evening, and, feeling a little 
depressed by his old friend’s 
prophecies, he went to a theatre. 
He had dined first at his club, 
and dined very well, and the 
piece was sentimental: before it 
was over Arthur Fairbrother 
felt full of noble emotions. 
People, he reflected, were not 
so bad as that cynical old 
woman had supposed them. 
He was going to marry a 
wonderful person, and _ her 
family was rich, at least, in 
beautiful historical associations. 
At the same time, he confessed 
to himself that he had not been 
encouraged to be a passionate 
pilgrim. Lady Betty had re- 
ceived his diffident caresses in 
rather a formal manner, and 
had not returned them. That, 
no doubt, was the beautiful 
coldness of a young girl, of 
an unawakened soul — some- 
thing about a soul being awake 
had been said on the stage. 
Still, it was true that the whole 
affair had been very practical 
and ordinary—there was a dis- 
tinct air of a bargain about it. 
Arthur Fairbrother’s soul longed 
vaguely for the strange and the 
romantic. As he walked out of 
the theatre he felt that life was 
rather empty and prosaic, and 
that he was worthy of very 
much better things. 

He went back to his club, 
and there he found Lord Mere- 
worth in the smoking - room, 
who came up to him, saying, 
“ You're the very man I wanted 
to see.” Lord Mereworth was 
a good-looking, jovial young 
man, with bright eyes and curly 
hair, and an air of innocence 
which a little belied his reputa- 
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tion. He took Fairbrother by 
the arm, and led him to a far 
corner, out of earshot of the 
few other men in the room. 

“T was going to look you 
up to-morrow,” he said; “it’s 
about Whitsuntide. You're 
coming to Mereworth all right, 
aren't you? That's all right. 
Well, you know, on the 31st 
we have a sort of celebration. 
It’s a very private, family sort 
of thing ; but as you’re going to 
be one of us, I should like you 
to be init. It’s a sort of family 
tradition, ever since the Res- 
toration. You know, an an- 
cestor of ours came back to the 
place then: he'd managed to 
get the beggar who'd been 
given it by the Roundheads 
turned out, and he posted down 
from London two days after 
Charles II. came back, and 
there were great rejoicings, 
and all that. You see, it was 
great luck his getting back the 
place. He was rather a black- 
guard, I believe, himself—you 
don’t mind my boring you with 
all this?” Fairbrother did not 
mind, indeed: the  circum- 
stances were a little satis- 
faction to his romance-craving 
soul. He drank some whisky- 
and-soda. 

“Well,” Mereworth continued, 
“we always keep that day, 
though the old chap wasn’t a 
credit. You know how little 
customs become a tradition, and 
it gets to be a point of honour 
to keep em up. It used to be 
just a question of a speech after 
dinner—something about being 
united and all that, you know, 
and we used to look at the 
old boy’s portrait—it’s in the 
dining-room, that one at the 
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end, you know—and drink his 
health or his memory. Then” 
—Mereworth paused for a mo- 
ment—‘“a fellow who used to 
be a great friend of ours per- 
suaded us, years ago, when we 
were still at Eton, he and I, to 
dress up and sort of act the 
period, you know. We used to 
try to keep to their language 
and customs, dine in the after- 
noon—I daresay it sounds very 
dull, but we used to have good 
fun with it.” He paused again, 
having spoken the last words 
reflectively and with a kind of 
shyness, as though with thoughts 
to which club smoking-rooms 
and whisky were not congenial. 
“We kept that up till four 
years ago, and then—we gave 
it up. But this year Hugh 
Sinclair—he’d been there once 
or twice in old days—made me 
promise to try it again; I for- 
got about it when I asked you 
down. Will it bore you? You 
could get the dress easily 
enough, and we've got swords 
and things. There’s no infernal 
wig, you know,—that came in 
later. Will it bore you?” 

“ Indeed it won't,” said Fair- 
brother. “It’s just the sort 
of thing I should like.” 

Mereworth looked at him 
with the faintest sign of doubt, 
but answered cheerfully: “Then 
that’s settled. I’m very glad 
you'll join it. My mother won't 
be there that day—she rather 
shirks associations, you know. 
Betty will, of course, Bertha 
Mostyn, her great friend, you 
know, Hugh, me, and one or 
two others. I think we shall 
get some fun out of it.” 

The two young men left the 
club together, and as they said 
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good night outside, Mereworth 
had a glimpse of somebody in 
a passing cab, and cried out, 
“Good Lord!” Fairbrother, 
who had not seen the face 
which had surprised his com- 
panion, looked inquiringly at 
him. “Only a chap I thought 
was at the other end of 
the world,” Mereworth said. 
“Good night, old man; mind 
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you get your Restoration kit 
to-morrow. Good night.” 

As Arthur  Fairbrother 
strolled to his fiat, his soul was 
somewhat comforted. This 
masquerade was not an ordin- 
ary thing, and its meaning re- 
flected some historical dignity 
on to himself. He adopted a 
romantic expression as_ he 
looked in his bedroom glass. 


CHAPTER III, 


Since Mrs Ogilvie said no 
more of Herbert Mardon, and 
Fairbrother, being unsuspicious, 
and having a bad memory for 
names, did not ask anybody for 
information concerning him, the 
task is laid on me that I should 
give you, in my own poor words, 
some account of his history and 
character. For, though explan- 
ation and analysis are tedious 
things, yet for the interest of 
my story it is well that your 
sympathy with Arthur Fair- 
brother should be not wholly 
exclusive of charity for him 
whom you have slightly seen as 
a child and a scapegrace. 

The Mardons of Great Mar- 
don came in with the Conquer- 
or, and seemed finally to have 
gone out with Harry Mardon, 
Herbert’s father— Harry, the 
wit, profligate, poet, gambler, 
and champion of the oppressed, 
who for a few years set a daz- 
zling light round the Mardon 
name, and in those years sold 
the last acre of the Mardon 
property. Harry’s mother was 
the daughter of a great and 
unstable man, but we need not 
go into that. Certainly he was 
different from his forefathers, 


showing, men said, of their 
qualities only an obstinacy of 
character which pushed his 
vices and crazes against every 
opposition. . Perhaps one may 
say that he combined the vir- 
tues and vices of a savage with 
those of which genius has a 
common reputation. He was 
good-looking, fearless, a man of 
his hands; he was generous 
and constant in friendship ; he 
was fickle and unscrupulous in 
love; he could forgive, but the 
sentiment of revenge was dear 
to him; he was vehement, pro- 
fuse, reckless of opinion and of 
consequences,—a man, in short, 
altogether unsuited to a com- 
mercial civilisation. In another 
age, as his wife thought, he 
might have climbed to acknow- 
ledged greatness, leaving be- 
hind him a track of blood and 
tears. Few people, probably, 
would have agreed with her 
that he was a genius, Our 
countrymen of to-day want 
solid fruits of your genius—a 
big fortune, a premiership, a fat 
book. Harry Mardon spent his 
money, his political course was 
eccentric and unprofitable, and 
those few lyrics which some 
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people thought perfect were not 
enough to fill the smallest duo- 
decimo. He sat for a year as 
the Tory member for Great 
Mardon, and then, declaring 
himself a socialist, lost his seat: 
we were not all socialists then. 
He lampooned and inveighed 
against capital, and capital 
folded its hands, watched him 
with a smile, and when he was 
dead straightway forgot him. 
There were women who sneered 
at his wife, and his choice of 
her was perhaps strange in such 
a man; but I am sure it was 
wise, and that if any woman 
could have saved him, he would 
have been saved by this fragile, 
intellectual woman —a_blue- 
stocking, as the phrase still 
was—who revelled in his bril- 
liancy, and looked on his way- 
wardness with a loving humour. 
He tried her with many infi- 
delities; but to the end there 
was kindness and gentleness 
between them—to the end when 
he shot himself in a little town 
in Spain. He wrote to her that 
he was sick of the times, and 
was too old to begin, on no- 
thing, a life of probity: his 
death would be better for her 
and the boy than his life. He 
hoped his boy would have bet- 
ter luck and take after his 
mother. And there was an 
end of Harry Mardon, poet 
and profligate. 

I have written of him at this 
length, because in the case of a 
very young man—Herbert was 
but twenty-three when you saw 
him last—who had given proofs 
that he was very like his father, 
that father’s character may help 
one to understand him as well 
as the few facts of his own his- 
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tory. And, alas! Herbert was 
altogether his father’s son, and 
very little the son of the gentle 
philosopher, his mother. As a 
child he was headstrong, but, 
while she lived, tractable. She 
died when he was fifteen years 
old. The little money she had 
was so left that out of it the 
boy was to be educated as his 
father had been and started in 
some profession, if he should 
enter one—she had thought 
of the army — before he was 
twenty-one: in any case, what 
funds there were should be his 
absolutely on his majority. It 
was thought an unwise distri- 
bution ; but she said that dis- 
advantages that braced a man 
were cruel to a boy—let him go 
to Eton. As for the rest, she 
said it would be no use to 
attempt to control him. He 
will throw his money away 
whatever you do, she said; 
when it is gone he will work: 
if his father had lost his earlier, 
he would have had a happier 
life. She was convinced of the 
boy’s likeness to his father, and, 
after all, there was but little 
money in question. The trus- 
tee was Lord Mereworth, the 
husband of her greatest friend 
and a distant cousin of Harry 
Mardon, since whose death she 
stayed at Mereworth almost 
continuously. 

So Herbert Mardon was sent 
to Eton, and since he did not 
care for the army, to Oxford. 
Neither institution compliment- 
ed him. He was idle, and the 
more severe of his censors said he 
was vicious. He was not even 
a hero at games, so missing a 
sure means of grace. He learned 
to box effectively and to fence 
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more than well as a boy, and 
at Oxford was known in a 
small set as a remarkably good 
rider. But for the most part, 
like a more famous scapegrace, 
he spent “his heart on passion 
and his head on rhymes.” A 
boy’s rhymes—savagelampoons, 
hotly erotic lyrics—but they had 
force and inevitable taste. His 
passions were more graceless. 
In fine, he too was a gifted 
savage, bold, profuse, and dissi- 
pated. One need not go about 
to commend the state, for it is 
a state of violent egotism, and 
in youth especially its selfish- 
ness is without a sign of com- 
promise. Oxford signified its 
disapproval by sending Herbert 
Mardon down in his second 


year. 

Up to this time he had made 
his home at Mereworth, occa- 
sionally at Lord Mereworth’s 


house in town, and on that 
family were centred all his 
gentler affections, and his love 
was returned by the whole—by 
Lord Mereworth and his wife, 
by Bob, Herbert’s senior by two 
years, and to her grief by Lady 
Betty, his contemporary. It is 
a sad injustice to the virtuous 
that these scapegraces do so 
often win affection. The Flairs 
were a tolerant, easy folk: they 
smiled at things at which many 
people frowned; and that a 
young man, a boy, should be 
extravagant and gamble and 
sometimes drink and take his 
pleasure struck them in nowise 
as wonderful. And Herbert 
was a winning scapegrace: he 
was handsome and frank, with 
a ready laugh and sympathy, 
with a gay courtesy and affec- 
tionateness. For his part, he 
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took, as the young take what 
is given continually and in un- 
stinted measure, all their kind- 
ness as a thing of use and wont. 
When we are young, and if we 
have not been schooled in its 
reverse, we do not value such 
kindness till we lose it. Then, 
indeed, when the kindly home 
is gone or our place in it is taken 
from us, we think on it with an 
infinite regret, and so I suppose 
it was with Herbert Mardon. 
Then, no doubt, the pleasant 
strolls and _ confidences, the 
romps, the merry evenings, 
were all charged in memory 
with bitterness and longing. 
“Too late” is a motto most of 
us might write under a fool’s 
cap for a crest. 

It was after he had been sent 
down from Oxford that Lady 
Mereworth told him that Mere- 
worth was no longer his home. 
She had seen, the day before, a 
pretty scene acted in the formal 
garden by two people who 
thought themselves unobserved. 
It was not a violent scene; but 
it showed something more than 
good comradeship between the 
children, now grown up, who 
had acted those years ago, and 
she felt that she had kept a 
promise of kindness too reck- 
lessly. Lady Mereworth did 
not believe that wild and pleas- 
ure-loving young people of 
twenty-one were likely to make 
themselves miserable for a fond- 
ness for each other—but Her- 
bert Mardon must go. “We've 
not left off loving you,” she 
said, “and were not a very 
prudish set. But you're too 
wild, my dear, you're too wild 
—and there’s Betty.” 

The boy flushed, and said, 
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“T’d best be honest ; I’m afraid 
I love Betty very much.” 

“And you can’t marry her, 
my dear. You must go. If 
one could have any hope that 
you would work hard and get 
on—but how can one? You 
must go, my dear.” 

“Glad you told me straight,” 
he said, and kissed her hand. 

Lord Mereworth said, “You’re 
like your dad, boy. But remem- 
ber he started life with a big 
income, and you haven’t a shil- 
ling, or won't have soon. Pull 
yourself together: if you’ve got 
to sail a ship, you can’t disre- 
gard your soundings.” 

“ All right, sir,” Herbert said. 

Bob, the only son, was equally 
sententious. “I’m not much in 
the moral line, myself,” he said ; 
“but I know the world better 
than you, old chap. Why don’t 
you chuck it? Why don’t you 


buck up and do something 


clever? Go on the Stock Ex- 
change or something? Be a 
beastly millionaire and marry 
Betty, and lend me a few thou- 
sands. You see, we must have 
dibs. Buck up!” 

Lady Betty said little; she 
looked perplexed. “I wish you 
weren’t mad, dear old Herbert.” 

They were alone in the little 
garden. Herbert kissed her, 
and Lady Betty sighed a big 
sigh. 

In the next two years, while 
he grew from twenty-one to 
twenty-three, a Berserker fury 
of folly seemed to have settled 
on Herbert Mardon. In his 
more nervous temperament, the 
passion and waywardness he 
inherited came to a premature 
head. To feel remorse and bit- 
terness for kindness forfeited at 
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twenty-one is not good for a 
young man of the savage type, 
and it quickened the pace of his 
natural instincts. He wrote a 
little volume of verse ; and since 
he was primitive in feeling, and 
with all the wholesome instincts 
in excess, the sapient called him 
decadent and laughed at him. 
He was man enough to join in 
the laugh, of course; but the 
circumstance turned him from 
that unlikely field of endeavour, 
and he did not trouble himself 
to find another. He was not 
unpopular, for he suffered fools, 
and they who remembered the 
famous Harry were amused by 
his excesses. They would not 
be profitable to describe: I 
question if Herbert enjoyed 
them so much as his father 
before him. The crash came in 
two years. His money was 
gone, bills had been backed by 
friends. Lord Mereworth was 
hardly able to help him, and 
another touch was put on his 
plight by a divorce case, during 
which the boy’s name decorated 
the daily papers. It was not a 
bad case, as such go; there was 
no meanness and hardly a de- 
ception involved—the boy had 
little, indeed, beyond the main 
fact, for which to answer. But 
it confirmed the world in the 
opinion that Herbert Mardon 
was an irretrievable ne’er-do- 
well; and he himself, indiffer- 
ent, like his father, to opinion, 
was keenly sensitive to coldness 
from his friends. 

He was ready to accept the 
offer of a cousin whom Harry 
Mardon, in his prosperous days, 
had started in a profession in 
which he had grown rich. This 
cousin was strongly of opinion 
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that the other end of the world 
would be a good place for Her- 
bert, a place from which he 
himself would not be easily 
accessible, even to reports. He 
paid the bills on which the 
friends’ names stood in dismal 
significance, on condition that 
Herbert went to Australia. 
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Whither, after the adieux we 
have witnessed, Herbert went. 
Such was the slight history 
of the young man who, on the 
day following the conversations 
of the last chapter, met Lady 
Betty Flair by secret appoint- 
ment in the north part of 
Kensington Gardens. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Well, Betty, how are you? 
Thank you very much for com- 
ing.” Herbert spoke casually, 
but looked very hard at the 
girl as he spoke. His pale 
face was lightly browned by 
the sun, and he looked more 
wholesome and serene than 
when he went away, but older 
—five or ten years more than 
his age. Lady Betty returned 


his serious gaze, and as she 
looked she smiled with pleasure, 


and grew grave perplexedly. 

“It’s good to see you again, 
Herbert.” 

He laughed lightly, in the 
boyish manner she remembered. 
“That’s not a sentiment many 
people will share,” he said ; 
“and I shan’t give many of 
them the opportunity. For- 
give my making this secret 
sort of appointment. I couldn’t 
go to Curzon Street very well, 
could I? And, by the way, 
I’m not in England at all—or 
only to as few people as I can 
help. But Tl explain that 
later. Tell me all about your- 
self—been having a gala time, 
or got into any scrapes?” 

“No,” she answered, quickly; 
“tell me about yourself first. 
You don’t look down on your 
luck.” He was dressed in a 


well - cut tweed suit, with a 
straw hat and a neat black tie. 

“The clothes? Oh, I left a 
lot with the man in my old 
diggings, and I went there 
last night,—I only arrived last 
night. I couldn’t resist putting 
on my evening things — first 
time for two years—and going 
to a decent place to dine. I 
don’t think anybody saw me.” 

“Bob saw you in the street 
last night—at least, he says 
he was nearly certain. He was 
awfully excited about it this 
morning. He said he was going 
to your old rooms to ask if you 
had been there.” 

“That was nice of old Bob. 
I saw him all right — outside 
White’s. I was going by in a 
cab.” 

“No, it wasn’t nice. Bob was 
a beast this morning.” She 
flushed as she spoke. “He said 
he was going to ask you not to 
come to the house. He said he 
hoped you were going away at 
once. He’s afraid—if he knew 
I’ve seen you this morning P 
she stopped, and tapped the 
ground with her parasol. Her- 
bert raised his eyebrows and 
waited. He tried to meet her 
eyes, but her big hat concealed 
her little bent head. 
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“Has Bob turned hedgehog 
since he succeeded? I forgot 
—I was sorry, Betty. I saw it 
in the papers. Your father was 
very good to me. It’s no use 
talking about it; I’m sorry.” 

She said nothing, but laid her 
hand for a moment on his arm. 

“But about Bob—he must 
have had a reason. Tell it 
me. Ah! come and let us sit 
on those chairs.” They sat in 
silence for some moments— 
Herbert compressing his lips, 
Betty scratching in the dust 
with her parasol. Then he 
said quietly, “ You’re going to 
be married?” 

“Yes.” 

“Am I to have back my 
ring?” She met his eyes, per- 
plexed. He had almost ban- 
ished appeal from them, but his 
lips twitched. 

“Honour, Betty. It pledges 
you to nothing but a feeling, 


and I shall never remind you. 
Am I to have back my ring?” 


“No, Herbert. 
your ring.” 

He gave a slow sigh of relief, 
and leaned back on the little 
green chair. Lady Betty spoke 
quickly, digging at the ground. 
“ Understand, Herbert. This 
man—the man I’m going to 
marry—is fond of me, I know, 
and I don’t dislike him. I’m 
going to be—to be a good 
wife, you know.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, smiling ; 
“T understand. But you care 
for me and you keep my ring. 
Of course I knew you’d marry 
—you can’t help yourself—and 
I’ve not come back with a for- 
tune at the right poetical mo- 
ment. Tell me about it. It’s 
money, I suppose?” 


I shall keep 
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“Yes—money. I think he’s 
fond of me; but he likes the 
idea of Mereworth and that, 
you know. It’s awfully sordid ; 
but they all wanted it—and I 
don’t seem to matter much.” 

“T see,—then I haven’t a 
rival. Sill, I hate the fellow. 
Who is he?” 

“Arthur Fairbrother. His 
father’s a manufacturer — a 
place called Elton, in York- 
shire.” 

“ Fairbrother — Elton — by 
Jove! Did you ever read my 
dad’s pamphlet—‘The Cost of 
our Vulgarians’? I suppose 
not. Why, this Fairbrother 
was one of the villains of it. 
The dad went down, it seems, 
and talked with his work-people. 
Well, Fairbrother’s got back 
this time. But I don’t like it, 
Bet. Do you understand what 
your money will come from? 
Well — it’s no use to bother 
you, and I won’t talk economics. 
What’s the fellow like?” 

“You saw him last night. 
Bob says he was talking to 
him when you went by.” 

“That fellow! Yes; I saw 
him, and I loathed him. I 
loathe the type. It’s all right 
chopping wood or fighting in 
the ranks; but I can’t stand it 
carrying its clumsy manners 
into drawing-rooms and giving 
the tone to all England. Curse 
him! A sleek, confident, stupid, 
purse-proud pig! Betty, I can’t 
let you go to a creature like 
that.” 

Lady Betty laughed for the 
first time. “You'd have said 
something of that kind who- 
ever it was, and he’s not like 
that. He’s rather a sportsman : 
he can fence awfully well, and 
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ride decently too. One of these 
days you'll have to like him, 
and we'll all be friends. Not 
now. You'd only quarrel with 
Bob if you came to us. You 
see he thinks you might spoil 
things. It’s no use talking 
about it. Tell me about your- 
self.” 

“Oh, if you like .. .” 

He had gone to Coolgardie 
and worked like a nigger in a 
mine for some months. It was 
not amusing, but he said it re- 
lieved his feelings. Then he 
had fallen in with a man who 
was making a fortune there— 
a good fellow, a gentleman, and 
yet, more oddly, a scholar, and 
with it all a keen man of busi- 
ness—the only combination of 
the sort Herbert had met, and 
indeed it is strange to most 
of us, his seniors. This man 
liked to talk with him in long 
nights when it was too hot to 
sleep, and gave him work in his 
office, and lent him money for 
a speculation in which he had 
made £200. Whereupon he de- 
termined to come to England 
to spend it. His friend called 
him a fool, and said he would 
never be rich, but gave him 
leave to go. So he had come 
back, himself hardly knowing 
why—to leave his narrative for 
a moment—nor quite under- 
standing the old memory and 
affection, which was hardly 
passion then, and yet drew his 
wavering steps more surely 
than his faint hope of money- 
making stayed them. But 
when he came, he dreaded the 
old friends for whom he did 
not care, and the questions 
to which he had so poor an 
answer. So he thought he 
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would avoid them all, and 
having seen Betty Flair only, 
and heard the certain news he 
expected, go back to the min- 
ing and his good friend, 
Holland. 

“'There’s no use in my stay- 
ing. I suppose you're going 
down to Mereworth for Whit- 
suntide. You gave up the old 
31st custom after I was sent 
into exile, didn’t you? That 
was nice of you.” 

“Yes; but this year Hugh 
Sinclair persuaded Bob to re- 
vive it.” 

“No? But I wish I were 
going. I suppose Bob wouldn’t 
ask me? Id leave England 
the next day, and it would be 
something to remember.” 

“Arthur Fairbrother’s com- 
in g.” 

“Thank you, that’s enough. 
He'll be a beautiful figure in a 
cavalier suit. You'll enjoy it 
immensely.” 

“Herbert, dear, don’t be a 
brute. I didn’t wish to ask 
him, but Bob seems so anxious 
to please him.” She lifted her 
little troubled face, and Her- 
bert begged her pardon. Then 
he said: “I have one thing to 
say before you go. If you 
marry this Fairbrother chap 
you'll have ever so many thous- 
ands a-year, and all the Eng- 
lish society you want. If you 
marry me—no, wait till I’ve 
finished—you can come back to 
Coolgardie, and you'd be des- 
perately dull. But you'd be 
treated with respect. And I’d 
work. Holland told me that 
if I once convinced him I'd put 
my back into it, and be devoted 
to the business and give all my 
mind to it, he’d see I made a 
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decent income, and very likely 
put me in the way of a fortune, 
and he’s a gentleman and a 
man of his word. I should 
hate it, but I'd do it for you. 
In ten years we might come 
back and live decently, and all 
my crimes would be forgotten. 
Will you marry me?” 

She bent down over her 
parasol, and then her little 
head and her big hat shook. 
“No—I can’t. I can’t make 
enemies of everybody. I can’t 
give everything up. I’m fond 
of you—but not like that. It’s 
no use.” 

Herbert stood up. “Well, 
good-bye, my little weak dar- 
ling—I knew you wouldn't. 
One can’t expect it in our little 
weak world.” He stood before 
her smiling: the place was 
empty where they were, and as 
he glanced round it, the trim 
grass and trees, shining de- 
murely in the noon-day sun, 
seemed to hint of comedy. He 
broke into his light laugh, and 
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murmured the bright chorus 
of a song she remembered-— 


“Si vous v’lez venir avec moi— 
Ou la la, ou la la— 
Madame, prenez mon bras !— 
Ou la, ou la, ou la la.” 


“But you don’t, do you? 
So good-bye, good-bye, dear.” 

They shook hands, and he 
swung quickly away. 

As he turned into Piccadilly 
at Hyde Park Corner he recog- 
nised Fairbrother, looking very 
prosperous and content, and 
walking westwards. Fairbro- 
ther, self-absorbed, did not 
notice the glance, which, seem- 
ing to look indifferently over 
his head, took in his appear- 
ance very accurately ; but Her- 
bert, when he had passed him, 
set his mouth and _ looked 
savage. 

Lady Betty sat on, and 
dropped a few tears as women 
use, and presently took her in- 
nocent baby face to lunch with 
her family. 


CHAPTER V. 


They had dined at six—a 
compromise; but it was sup- 
posed that Sir Eustace Flair 
of old may well have postponed 
his dinner-hour in view of the 
business and rejoicings to be 
done when he came to his own: 
they had dined at six, and the 
sky was red over the sea with 
the setting sun when Bob 
Mereworth rose in his place. 
His pleasant face was flushed, 
and he raised his glass with a 
jovial gesture, and seemed 
complacent in his knowledge 
of old phrases. 


“Fair ladies, and my dear 
friends, you who have honoured 
my poor house and my simple 
feast, and you whose natural 
place is here”—he smiled at 
Lady Betty and nodded to 
Arthur Fairbrother—‘“ I ask you 
to drink with me the health of 
the gentleman behind my chair. 
Sir Eustace Flair, wherever he 
may be!” 

They all rose, and held their 
glasses towards the silent, pale 
figure on the canvas. “Sir 
Eustace Flair!” and _ they 
emptied their glasses. 
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As they sat down Lady 
Betty contrived without notice 
to wipe her eyes with her hand. 
The next moment she was 
chatting to Hugh Sinclair in 
very tolerably archaic English. 
The ringlets she wore became 
her small and dainty-featured 
face, and she could afford to 
wear a dress which trusted to 
natural qualities. So could 
Bertha Mostyn, her friend, 
whose blond ringlets fell prettily 
over a high complexion. The 
men were sumptuous in lace 
and velvet ; but their short hair 
gave them—and more especially 
Fairbrother — something of an 
appearance of Roundheads who 
had rifled their enemies’ ward- 
robes. But Lord Mereworth 
wore his strange dress easily, 
as did Hugh Sinclair, a dark 
youth with rather a Roman 
face. Arthur Fairbrother, it 
was to be confessed, looked 
uncomfortable, and palpably 
dressed up, and his smile was 
a trifle rigid. 

Truth to tell, his dinner had 
not been happy. The habit of 
1660 suited him only in that it 
showed his sturdy calves, and 
they were hidden by the table. 
The language bothered him. 
He had tried conscientiously 
to get it up, but could never 
think of the phrase he wanted, 
whereas the others, who merely 
guessed at it, were never at a 
loss. Its strange terms gave 
them many opportunities for 
the chaff they loved, which 
they pushed to a point of rather 
forcible frankness. Mereworth 
and his friends were of a set 
which was quite free from any 
vulgarity there may be in 
prudery or mincingness of ex- 
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pression: on the contrary, in 
its intimate moments it per- 
mitted itself much innocent 
plain-speaking, and the respect- 
able Arthur Fairbrother had 
been shocked aforetime. On 
this occasion, the frankness of 
an earlier period assisting, he 
was most unhappy, and quite 
unable to respond. He should 
have reflected that the plain- 
speaking was a token of in- 
timacy to him, since it would 
not have been used before a 
stranger not of their society ; 
but he did not so reflect, and 
was the victim of an increas- 
ing embarrassment, which the 
others, in the jollity of the pro- 
ceedings, did not notice. For 
even Lady Betty had _ been 
only once distressed, when her 
brother’s little speech reminded 
her vividly of other times,—or 
perhaps she forced her gaiety 
to hide her feelings, and was 
too busy in doing so to re- 
member poor Fairbrother’s. 

It was worse when she and 
Bertha Mostyn, her friend, were 
gone from the dining-room, and 
the three young men were left 
alone. I should have stated 
before that these five were the 
whole assembly, the two other 
people invited having made 
good excuses, or having felt 
unequal to the masquerade. 
Mereworth and Hugh Sinclair 
settled down to the telling of 
stories, and the stories were 
very frank and free, a pleasure 
being found in re-dressing old 
ones in archaic English — the 
archaism, of course, being much 
exaggerated, and recruited from 
many periods. Fairbrother was 
quite disgusted. He felt that 
the anticipated romance had 
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turned out very commonly, not 
remembering that such stories 
were by no means an unknown 
element of the conversation of 
1660 England, and had been 
told with remarkable skill by 
its king. He sat rather sul- 
lenly, and his contribution to 
realism was mainly the drink- 
ing of a large quantity of claret 
and port in addition to that he 
had drunk at dinner. And 
wine, I regret to say, had never 
an amiable effect on Arthur 
Fairbrother, but inclined him 
to be quarrelsome. Mereworth, 
who for his share had been 
attentive to this part of the 
play, forgot to conciliate him, or 
took his sympathy for granted. 

So another hour passed, while 
the red died out of the sky 
and the night grew black and 
cloudy. Then they went for a 
dish of tea to the drawing- 
rom. <A _ little later they 
but 


decided to play cards; 
Fairbrother, his sulkiness still 


on him, was disinclined. He 
watched them a while, and then 
said he would go back to the 
dining-room for another cup of 
claret. 

“QOdd’s my life, the very 
thing!” cried Mereworth. 
“And we'll join you anon, 
sweet chuffikins. Or come back 
drunk, and we'll all love you.” 
Lady Betty waved her hand, 
and brightly shook her ringlets. 
So Fairbrother went back to 
the dining-room, feeling dimly 
and quite wrongly that they 
were laughing at him. 

The dining-room at Mere- 
worth was separated from the 
drawing-room, which looked 
from the front of the house on 
to the wood, by the length and 
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breadth of the big hall, and its 
long windows looked on to the 
fields and the sea. The ser- 
vants’ quarters also, at the back 
of the house, were distant by its 
length, and they were celebrat- 
ing their own especial feast. 
So that Fairbrother in the din- 
ing-room, gloomily drinking at 
the table, felt very much alone 
and deserted, and every bumper 
of claret intensified his discon- 
tent, and when he turned to 
port the effect was the same. 
The air of content you have 
seen him wear in London was 
rather due to physical well - 
being and social success than 
to a sunny temperament; and 
now that he had drunk not 
wisely and believed himself to 
be despised and neglected, his 
mood was extremely irritable. 
Being, however, with such faults 
as he may have had, a genuine 
Yorkshireman, his vague desire 
was to fight somebody rather 
than to sit sulking. He rose 
after a while, pushed his chair 
violently back, and began to 
pace the room angrily. He 
stopped opposite the portrait of 
Sir Eustace Flair and frowned 
at it. This was a nice sort of 
person (he reflected) for a family 
to commemorate —a drunken, 
gambling blackguard. He had 
read the story in Grammont 
since his conversation with Mrs 
Ogilvie, being anxious to know 
what was to be known of the 
Flairs, and had read besides the 
story of Isabel Flair, Sir Eus- 
tace’s sister, who made the for- 
mal garden round the corner; 
and he asked himself rather 
savagely if all the Flairs? 

He walked away to the long win- 
dow, and opening it drank in 
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with a snort the air of a chilly 
May evening. 

A man came out of the dark- 
ness suddenly and stood before 
him, and he stepped back a 
pace into the room. The man 
stepped in past him and stood 
in the light, and then Fair- 
brother stepped back again in 
amazement, for this man was 
neither Mereworth nor Sinclair, 
and yet he wore the habit they 
wore that night. He was tall 
and dark and handsome, and 
he wore black velvet and black 
silk stockings, and had a sword 
by his side. He smiled on Fair- 
brother, and saluted him with a 
sweep of a black plumed hat, 
which he then put again on his 
head. 

“Who,” said Fairbrother— 
“who on earth are you?” 

“Nay, look on me,” said the 
other; “you should know your 
host.” 

“My host is Lord Mere- 
worth.” 

“By your favour, kind sir. 
This is indeed Mereworth House, 
yet no lord am I, as I have a 
soul they tell me will be damned. 
And yet Iam your host.” He 
walked to the portrait of Sir 
Eustace Flair, and stood under 
it. “I am plain Sir Eustace 
Flair, at your service.” | 

Fairbrother looked. There 
was indeed a very strong resem- 
blance, and to Fairbrother’s eye 
the portrait might well have 
been that of the intruder. 
Fairbrother put his hand to his 
forehead, and for a moment 
thought that the event might 
be a delusion of wine, or that 
he had fallen asleep and was 
dreaming. Then he thought it 
might be one of the disappoint- 
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ing guests, arrived late and un- 
expected. But no—he knew 
they were not coming. He 
walked towards the door, but 
the stranger took a step quickly 
from the picture and put him- 
self in front of it. 

“You would leave your host 
somewhat suddenly. But I 
have answered your question, 
and you should answer mine. 
Tis needless, notwithstanding : 
you are Master Fairbrother, are 
you not?” 

“ How the devil did you know 
my name?” 

“Good Master Fairbrother, 
you are welcome to my poor 
house, but you are not the most 
courteous guest it has received.” 

“Stand out of my way,” said 
Fairbrother angrily, and taking 
hold of the stranger’s arm he 
gave it a savage pull, which did 
not however move him from 
his position. But it caused a 
change in the man’s demean- 
our: his smile vanished, and a 
flash of passion came into his 
face. “ Uncivil churl!” he said, 
and struck Fairbrother with his 
open hand on the cheek. Fair- 
brother aimed a blow at his 
face, which he warded easily, 
and the next moment he had 
drawn his sword, and pointed 
it at Fairbrother’s breast. 

“Tf we're to fight, you and 
I,” he said, passionately, “it 
shall be seriously. Draw your 
sword. Stay, it’s not a gim- 
crack thing, is it? They gave 
it you here? Right, I see; I 
know it. Draw, damn you! 
Can you fence? I know you 
can; draw, if you're not a 
coward !” 

“Yes, I can fence; but I’m 
not going to fight like a mad- 

22 
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man. Get out of my way, or 
Pll knock you down.” 

But the stranger kept the 
point of his sword at Fair- 
brother’s breast, and it could 
not be passed. Fairbrother 
dropped his hands, and in a 
moment the stranger had struck 
him with the flat of his sword, 
and recovered his position before 
the other could rush in. And 
then Fairbrother, with fighting 
blood in his veins and claret in 
his head, drew his sword and 
put himself on guard, and the 
blades crossed. And in this 
strange way there happened a 
thing which may well have hap- 
pened there before, but could 
not have happened—the dress 
and the act considered—for two 
hundred and thirty odd years in 
the dining-room at Mereworth. 

But my romance is trivial, 
and I have to record that the 


fight was bloodless. Fairbrother 
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attacked fiercely ; but the stran- 
ger, recovering his composure 
and the smile coming back to 
his face, contented himself with 
defence, and made no actual 
passes. They had fought for « 
few seconds only when a girl’s 
voice called “ Arthur!” in the 
hall, and a moment later, “ Why, 
what’s happening?”  Fair- 
brother slipped on the polished 
edge of the floor, and knocked 
his head violently against the 
wall in falling, and between the 
blow and wine and confusion lost 
consciousness and lay still. At 
the moment the door opened, 
and Lady Betty ran in. She 
stopped suddenly and covered 
her face with her hands, giving 
a little shriek. But it was not 
until two or three minutes after- 
wards that she ran into the 
drawing - room, crying that 
Arthur had hurt himself and 
was lying unconscious, 


(To be continued.) 








BIRDS. 


SURE, maybe ye’ve heard the storm-thrush 
Whistlin’ bould in March, 
Before there a primrose peepin’ out, 
Or a wee red cone on the larch: 
Whistlin’ the sun to come out o’ the cloud, 
An’ the wind to come over the sea,— 
But for all he can whistle so clear an’ loud, 
He’s never the bird for me. 


Sure, maybe ye’ve seen the song-thrush 
After an April rain, 
Slip from in-undher the drippin’ leaves, 
Wishful to sing again; 
Och, low wid love when he’s near the nest, 
An’ loud from the top o’ the tree,— 
But for all he can flutter the heart in your breast, 
He’s never the bird for me. 


Sure, maybe ye’ve heard the cushadoo 
Callin’ his mate in May, 
When one sweet thought is the whole of his life, 
An’ he tells it the one sweet way. 
But my heart is sore at the cushadoo 
Filled wid his own soft glee, 
Over an’ over his “me an’ you!”— 
He’s never the bird for me. 


Sure, maybe ye’ve heard the red-breast 
Singin’ his lone on a thorn, 
Mindin’ himself o’ the dear days lost, 
Brave wid his heart forlorn: 
The time is in dark November, 
An’ no spring hopes has he: 
“Remember,” he sings, “remember !”— 
Ay, thon’s the wee bird for me. 


Morra O’NEILL 
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Tue battle of Leipsic was fought on the 18th and 19th of October 1813, 
and from the numbers engaged was termed by the Germans the Vélker- 
schlacht. The combined Russian, Prussian, and Austrian forces, to the num- 
ber of nearly a quarter of a million, encountered Napoleon’s army of 160,000 
men, and inflicted upon it one of the most crushing and terrible defeats on 
record. It is said that over 80,000 men fell, of whom about half were 
French, and Napoleon was forced to recross the Rhine with hardly one- 
quarter of his troops, the rearguard of his flying army being captured by 
the Allies. 

The following account of the Retreat from Leipsic, lately found among 
some family papers, and never before published, was taken down from the lips 
of a survivor, a young French officer, his cousin, an English lady, Miss G., 





not long after the event, and is here translated into English. 


Ir was there that French 
bravery shone in its brightest 
colours. You should have seen 
these youths advancing with 
cheers on the enemy’s batteries 
repulsed, almost overwhelmed, 
by the heavy fire, then dash- 
ing forward once more with 
levelled bayonets and carrying 
them! Or, again, the formid- 
able squares of infantry, posted 
before the village, awaiting 
motionless the charge of the 
masses of cavalry hurled upon 
them, the front rank forming a 
bristling rampart of steel, from 
behind which the others poured 
in a hail of balls which drove 
back their assailants in the 
most hopeless disorder. Noth- 
ing seemed to shake these 
stalwart masses. We watched 
them literally melting under 
the enemy’s fire, dropping by 
files at a time, then—as coolly 
as if on parade—they dressed 
up, though they had lost quite 
half their number; and this, 
too, without a man leaving the 
ranks, or the line breaking. 


No! it is impossible to deny 
that the French soldier is a 
chef-d euvre of the art of war. 
What precision and rapidity in 
drill, and what dexterity and 
skill in each man as a unit! 
What fire and enthusiasm in 
assault, yet what coolness in 
defence ! } 

A most terrible sight it was 
to see the artillery fire in the 
streets, the hand-to-hand fight- 
ing, and the cavalry charges, 
made for the most part over 
the still breathing bodies of 
our unfortunate wounded, who 
strewed the pavements of the 
town and its suburbs to the 
number of 10,000 men, the 
hospitals having hardly sufficed 
for the wounded of the battle 
of the 16th. Add to this the 
villainous joy of the canaille of 
Leipsic, who, barricaded in 
in their houses, filled the win- 
dows and roofs, and howled 
curses and taunting adieux to 
the flying French, and even 
fired upon them. Lucky was 
it for them that there was 





1 Ye larger portion of ye French army retreated on ye night of 18th October. 
A. C., having had nothing to eat all day, went out at night to try and find some 
potatoes, and, losing his regiment, was thus left in ye town.— Note by Miss G. 
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no time to put a worthy end 
to this terrible engagement 
by exterminating this den of 
ruffians. 

But these moments which we 
longed to devote to vengeance 
we had to give up to flight, 
and we fled from the town in 
a state of disorder impossible 
to describe—cavalry, infantry, 
baggage, artillery, huddled to- 
gether pell-mell. But at the 
instant that we got free of the 
town and gained the road in 
all haste, thinking ourselves at 
last safe, a terrific explosion was 
heard — the bridge was blown 
wp!! A cry of fear and horror 
broke from every lip at this 
dreadful blow. A shout im- 


mediately arose that the enemy 
was upon our rear, and in a 
moment every man, leaving the 
ranks, rushed forward to escape. 
The enemy, observing this dis- 
order, brought their artillery to 


the front in haste, and placed 
their guns, loaded with grape, 
to enfilade us, at the same time 
charging us in flank with their 
light cavalry. 

No one who had not witnessed 
it could form any conception of 
this scene of horror. Imagine 
20,000 men, stampeded, en- 
trapped; having in front of 
them a wide and deep river 
without a bridge, and at their 
backs a horde of barbarians, 
who charged upon and slaugh- 
tered them, while to right and 
left a hail of bullets mowed 
them down. The younger men, 
in terror, half mad, threw them- 
selves upon each other, scream- 
ing in their despair; the older 
ones awaited death in silence, 
or poured forth a stream of 
curses on their chief, whom they 
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imagined to have betrayed 
them. Brave officers ran hither 
and thither to cheer their men 
and rally some battalions while 
they sought to contrive a 
bridge, but they soon saw that 
their efforts were in vain. The — 
baggage and artillery, thrown 
into disorder, blocked the road, 
while the horses, wounded and 
masterless, plunged about in all 
directions, knocking down the 
terrified crowd. Those who 
dared not jump into the stream 
watched in gloomy silence from 
the banks those who chose this 
desperate alternative, and saw 
with dread how little trust was 
to be placed in it. Almost all 
the foot soldiers, indeed, en- 
cumbered without exception by 
their knapsack and accoutre- 
ments, were carried away, or 
stuck fast in the mud and per- 
ished there, uttering _heart- 
rending cries. The mounted 
men for the most part got 
across, but many sank or were 
struck down in the water by 
the fatal hail of grape - shot. 
For officers and men alike dis- 
cipline no longer existed. Or- 
ders, prayers, or threats to 
obtain a horse, or to avoid 
being crushed beneath the feet 
of those riding, were alike in 
vain. Generosity and pity 
were no more, and self-interest 
cried aloud to each man to save 
himself. 

As for me, inthe midst of 
this scene of horror, rage, terror, 
and hope mingled in my breast. 
But retaining my presence of 
mind, my state of uncertainty 
soon vanished, and I pushed 
into the river with my horse 
without further hesitation. A 
few steps and he was swim- 
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ming. Arrived within a yard 
or two of the farther bank, 
which was rather steep, the 
poor brute, exhausted, struggled 
a moment or two, and fell back, 
and his head began slowly to 


THE FIELD OF BATTLE 


I quitted the camp with my 
friend de S. to try and find one 
of our young comrades who had 
had his leg broken. It was in 
vain. Too many sufferers lay 
there for us to be able to dis- 
tinguish the object of our search. 
Everywhere feeble voices im- 
plored our aid, some begging 
linen to stop the bleeding of 
their wounds, others water to 
quench their thirst, while others, 
again, implored us to put them 
out of their misery. Some I 
saw making the sign of the 
cross as they murmured their 
last prayers and died. More 
impeached the Deity for their 
sufferings ; and one heard them 
crying in their anguish, “Oh, 
my God, my God, what have I 
done to Thee!” The very 
young called their friends and 
relatives by name to their suc- 
cour! “Father!” they cried. 
“Qh, mother, mother!” 
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disappear beneath the stream. 
At this moment I had presence 
of mind enough to throw the 
bridle towards a tirailleur who 
was just landing: he caught it, 
drew us in, and we got ashore.! 


AT MIDNIGHT, OCT, 18. 


One I saw among them who 
affected me more than all the 
others by his despair. He was 
almost a child — indeed could 
not have been more than six- 
teen. Both legs were broken, 
and he besought our aid with 
heartrending cries. Touched to 
the heart, I picked up a musket, 
and putting the bayonet to his 
breast, I said, ‘‘ My poor friend, 
look; here is death, do you 
desire it?” “No! no!” he 
gasped, redoubling his cries 
and convulsively grasping the 
weapon to turn it aside; “spare 
me, spare me!” Had not my 
whole soul been wrung with 
pity for him, I could almost 
have felt it in me to be in- 
dignant. What! does man 
so cling to life at such a 
moment that he chooses to 
drink the bitter cup to its 
very dregs ?* 





1A. C. is uncertain whether ye bridge blowing up was really ye colonel’s 


negligence as was related in ye bulletin, or by ye Emperor’s order: on ye most 
favourable judgment blames him deeply for not more care on such an import- 
ant point.—Note by Miss G. 

2 Ye Emperor, said A. C., in ye retreat, amidst ye melancholy and silence 
of his army, preserved perfect serenity of countenance and manner, and even 


affected to laugh loudly in talking to Murat. ‘‘ Quelle force,” said A., “et 
César trembloit en passant le Rubicon, et Charlemagne s’arrachoit les cheveux 
& Roncesvalles!” A. met a wounded colonel, his friend, in attending whom he 
was shut up in Erfurt, arriving at ye gates when they were just shut for ever, 
and he describes with force his surprise and grief, and his melancholy prospects 
on that day, which was his eighteenth birthday. He was shut up there be- 
sieged seven months, till news arrived of ye Emperor’s downfall.— Note by 
Miss G. 
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CHAPTER XXVI,—THE SHADOWS, 


ALL this hilarity does not 
imply the total absence of sad- 
ness in those bright days. I 
had lived and suffered too long 
in solitude not to have reserved 
a private corner for unuttered 
griefs, into which no regard of 
sister or stranger could ever 
penetrate. It is extraordinary 
the art with which a circle of 
children can make one chosen 
by mutual consent feel in all 
things, at every moment of the 
day, an intruder. The two 
elder than I were sworn friends, 
the three younger likewise ; both 
groups united as allies. I stood 
between them, an outsider. I 
shared their games, it is true, 
as I shared their meals; but 
when they had any secrets to 
impart, I was left out in the 
cold. I daresay now, on look- 
ing back, that had my sullen 
pride permitted a frank and 
genial effort, I might easily 
enough have broken down this 
barrier. But I was morbidly 
sensitive, and these young bar- 
barians were very rough and 
hard. Notill-natured, but most 
untender. 

I wonder if any other child 
has been so ruthlessly stabbed 
by home glances as I. The 
tale of the Ugly Duckling is, I 
believe, as common as all the 
essential legends of human grief 
and human joy. My dislike of 
large families is born of the con- 
viction that every large family 


holds a victim. Amid so many, 
there is always one isolated crea- 
ture who weeps in frozen secrecy, 
while the others shout with 
laughter. The unshared gaiety 
of the group is a fresh provoca- 
tion of repulsion on both sides, 
and not all the goodwill of 
maturity can serve to bridge 
that first sharp division of in- 
fancy. The heart that has been 
broken with pain in childhood 
is never sound again, whatever 
the sequel the years may offer. 
To escape the blighting influence 
of cynicism and harshness is as 
much as one may hope for; but 
the muffled apprehension of 
ache, the rooted mistrust bred 
by early injustice, can never be 
effaced. 

I cannot now remember the 
cause of all those dreadful hours, 
of all those bitter, bitter tears, 
nor do I desire to recall them. 
But I still see myself many and 
many a day creeping under the 
bed that none might see me 
cry, and there sobbing as if the 
veins of my throat should burst. 
Always, I have nodoubt, forsome 
foolish or inadequate cause: a 
hostile look in response to some 
spontaneous offer of affection, a 
disagreeable word when a tender 
one trembled on my lips, some 
fresh proof of my isolation, a 
rough gesture that thrust me 
out of the home circle as an in- 
truder, and a scornful laugh in 
front of me as the merry band 





1 Copyright, 1898, by Dodd, Mead & Co. in the United States of America. 
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wandered off among the rocks 
and left me forlorn in the garden. 
A robuster and less sensitive 
nature would have laughed down 
all these small troubles, and have 
scampered into their midst im- 
perious and importunate. A 
healthier child, with sensibilities 
less on the edge of the skin, not 
cursed with what the French 
call an ombrageux temper, would 
have broken through this un- 
conscious hostility, and have 
captured her place on the do- 
mestic hearth—would probably 
not have been aware of an un- 
friendly atmosphere. 

But this same morbid sensi- 
tiveness, mark of my unblessed 
race, has been the unsleeping 
element of martyrdom in my 
whole existence. “Meet the 


world with a smile,” said a wise 
and genial friend of mine, “and 
it will give you back a smile.” 


But howcan onesmile with every 
nerve torn in the dumb anguish 
of anticipated pain and slight ? 
How can one smile burdened by 
the edged sensibilities and nerv- 
ousness of sex and race, inwardly 
distraught and forced to face 
the world, unsupported by for- 
tune, family, or friends, with a 
brave front? It is already much 
not tocry. But I shed all my 
tears in childhood, and left my 
sadness behind me. When the 
bigger troubles and tragedies 
came, as they speedily did, I 
found sustainment and wisdom 
in arming myself with courage 
and gaiety, and so I faced the 
road. I had then, as ever since, 
plenty of pleasure to temper un- 
happiness, plenty of bright rays 
to guide me through the ob- 
scurities of sentiment and suf- 
fering. An unfailing beam of 
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humour then and now shed its 
smile athwart the dim bleak for- 
est of emotions through which 
destiny bade me cut my way. 

. One dark moment of peculiar 
bitterness now makes me smile. 
I record it as proof of the tiny 
mole-hills of childhood that con- 
stitute mountains. It shows 
the kind of booby I was, and 
have ever been, but none the 
less instructs upon the nature 
of infant miseries. 

We were walking along the 
road one afternoon with Miss 
Kitty. A public vehicle tore 
down the hill led by four horses, 
three white and one brown. 
We were four: I the eldest, 
and my three pretty step-sisters. 
Birdie shouted— 

“Oh, look at the three lovely 
white horses! That’s us three. 
Angela is the brown horse.” 

I regarded this choice as a 
manifest injustice. There was 
no reason on earth that I should 
be a brown horse any more than 
one of my step-sisters. I was 
angry and sore at what I 
deemed a slight, and cried— 

“T won’t be the brown horse. 
I'll be one of the white horses, 
or else I'll go away and leave 
you.” 

“No, you won't, and you may 
go if you like. We don’t want 
you. We're three nice white 
horses.” 

Here was an instance when 
I might have laughed down the 
exclusiveness of these proud 
babies. But no. I must turn 
back, and walk home alone, 
sulky and miserable, nursing 
my usual feeling of being alone 
in a cold universe. 

An hour of terrible fright 
for all of us was the morning 
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Birdie fell into Colamore Har- 
bour. We were coming down 
from Killiney Hill, a lovely spot 
more prosperous lands might 
envy us. Birdie walked inside, 
in a pretty short frock of pale 
green alpaca, and a new hat 
with red poppies among the 
ribbon. In those days Birdie 
and I ran it closely as infant 
beauties. Her hair was a shade 
more flaxen than mine, and the 
roses of her cheeks a shade 
paler. She was fatter, too, and 
less vapoury ; but I carried the 
palm as an ethereal doll, with 
a classic profile. Alas! the 
promise of that period was 
never fulfilled. Both profile and 
pride of beauty vanished on the 
threshold of girlhood, to make 
way for the appearance of a 
dairymaid in their distinguished 
stead. 

The wall of Colamore Har 
bour was protected by an iron 
chain that swung low from the 
big stones that divided the 
festoons. Birdie’s foot slipped, 
and the child in a twinkling 
tumbled over, and plunged, with 
a hollow crash, into the heavy 
grey sea. Happily there were 
bathing-women and fishermen 
within hail, and as quickly as 
she had taken an unexpected 
bath, Birdie was once more in 
our midst, dripping like a New- 
foundland, white and shaking 
with terror. One of the big 
boys took her up in his arms 
and tenderly carried her home. 
We all followed, awed and 
hysterical. 

My mother was standing in 
the front garden talking to 
the gardener, when the party 
marched in upon her. She 
frowned as Birdie was deposited 
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on the gravel path in a woeful 
state—her wet green skirt cling- 
ing to her little legs, the dis- 
coloured poppies of her hat flat 
upon the wet ribbon. 

“Change that child’s clothes,” 
said my mother, indifferently, 
as if she were all her life accus- 
tomed to the sight of a terrified 
child rescued from the deep, 
and went on talking to the 
gardener. 

It would be a bold and in- 
human assertion to make, and 
certainly one I am far from 
maintaining, that harsh treat- 
ment is the proper training of 
children. But my mother’s 
method has undoubtedly an- 
swered better than that of 
many a tender or self-sacrific- 
ing mother. It built us in an 
admirable fashion for adversity, 
—taught us to rely upon our- 
selves, taught us, above all, that 
necessary lesson—how to suffer 
and not whine. It is only 
when I observe how feebly and 
shabbily a spoiled woman can 
face trouble and pain, that I 
feel one may with reason cherish 
some pride of the power of en- 
during both with a smile. And 
when, stupefied and shamed, I 
contemplate the petty trickeries 
to which worldliness and un- 
truthfulness can reduce a wo- 
man, the infamous devices a 
slender purse can drag educated 
ladies into, thus am I partially 
consoled for the sufferings of 
childhood. It is much, when 
one fronts battle, to have been 
reared in an atmosphere of ab- 
solute rectitude, of truthful and 
honourable instinct. It is a 
blessing indeed when love in- 
cludes all this. But bleak as 
the start was, I would not have 
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had it otherwise at the cost of 
these great and virile virtues. 
And since it would appear that 
the Irish habit of boasting is 
an incorrigible weakness, and 
that even in these democratic 
days my people still persist in 
descending from kings who 
have slept in peace over seven 
hundred years, and may with- 
out any extravagant scorn of 
fact be presumed to have passed 
for ever into the state of legend, 
I am glad to acknowledge the 
priceless debt of common-sense 
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to a Scottish mother. Kings 
are all very well in their way, 
especially if they happen to be 
reigning ; but when one learns 
as authentic fact that an Irish 
journalist has offered an article 
to an unknown editor, accom- 
panied with a letter stating 
that the blood of seven kings 
runs in his veins, one feels that 
such a race is all the more 
rational for a little foreign 
blood to modify the imperish- 
able and universal blight of 
royalty. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—A DISMAL END OF HOLIDAYS. 


For the joy of our small 
kingdom a delightful Fenian 
dropped into our midst. It 
was breathed among us in fatal 
undertones that he had actually 
shot a man. He was a figure 
of romance, if ever there was 
one. He went about with long 
boots, and an opera-glass slung 
over his shoulder. He had 
lovely- dark-blue eyes, which 
Pauline described as Byronic, 
and lisped most captivatingly. 
He was a kind of adopted rela- 
tive, and, as a special correspon- 
dent, has passed into history. He 
became our elder brother, and 
in the years to come solaced 
himself in camp by regarding 
Agnes as a lost early love. We 
lay about him on the grass as 
he told us the tales of the 
Wonderful Nights. Better still, 
he invented adventures of his 
own almost as alarming and 
enthralling. He told us that 
he had been to Persia, which 
was not true—but no matter. 
We believed in the Persian 
princess who had swung her- 


self, at the risk of life, from 
the harem window to become 
a Christian and marry him; 
and the king, her royal father, 
who followed the lovers on 
horseback and was. stabbed in 
the breast by Edmond’s trusty 
sword. The incoherence of his 
reminiscences constituted their 
conspicuous charm. To-day we 
left him at Samarcand, and on 
the morrow found him with a 
fresh and more perilous love- 
adventure at Constantinople. 

-. It was entrancing. 

And then he would offer us a 
taste of adventure for ourselves : 
in the absence of our parents 
he would crowd us into the 
waggonette, and drive my step- 
father’s pet horses at a diaboli- 
cal rate up by the exquisite 
coast-road of Sorrento, into 
Bray and through the Wicklow 
mountains, each curve and hol- 
low and hilly bank menacing 
to lay us in pieces upon the 
landscape, and we shouting and 
hurrahing, in a fond notion that 
we were offering to the uni- 
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verse the spectacle of the insta- 
bility of the United Kingdom. 
Edmond’s formidable method of 
conspiring against the Govern- 
ment at that time consisted in 
delighting and amusing a troop 
of little girls! 

Foolish, reckless creature, al- 
cohol absorbed and tarnished his 
brilliant gifts, and his bones lie 
scattered at far-off Khartoum. 
He made of a life that might 
have been a heroic poem a 
mere trivial legend, and, with 
his lust for adventure and peril, 
he met the death he wished for, 
brief and glorious. 

His fear of my mother filled 
us with a rapturous sense of 
comradeship, though this fear 
was quite foolish, for my mother 
never concealed her preference 
for his sex, and to mén was 
always as amiable as she was 
the reverse to us. He beamed 
and joked with her, but was 


careful to scan her visage, on 
the look-out for the first symp- 


toms of storm. The bolt fell 
rudely upon his shoulders the 
day he lamed the horses, and 
did some damage to the waggon- 
ette. I never knew what she 
said to him; but it must have 
been exceedingly bitter and un- 
bearable, for his cheeks were 
as white as paper, and his eyes 
as black as sloes.s He was 
penniless for the moment, and 
down on his luck, which makes 
a man more nervously sensitive 
to slight than in his happier 
hours, 

My stepfather was sorry for 
him; but, remembering the 
horses, was relieved to send 
him off to Spain with a new 
outfit and the inevitable opera- 
glasses, 
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“T shall never forget the old 
Dalkey garden,” he said to 
Agnes, on the morning of his 
departure, quite as sentiment- 
ally as if he were talking to a 
grown-up young person. The 
rascal was always playing a 
part for his own imagination, 
and even a slip of a girl of 
fourteen was better than no- 
body to regret after a three 
weeks’ stay in a romantically 
situated house. It was stronger 
than him. He could not exist 
without a fancied love-affair on 
hand. 

In the Carlist War, where 
he claimed to have saved the 
colours of Spain, rejected the 
hand of an Infanta, and lent 
his last five-pound note to Don 
Carlos, which that illustrious 
person forgot to return,—’tis a 
way, he would say musingly, 
with princes,—as he started for 
battle, he pathetically adjured 
his comrades to cut off a lock 
of his blue-black hair and send 
it to Agnes, with the assurance 
that his last thought was given 
to her. In the pauses of battle 
he actually entertained himself 
by composing an imaginary 
correspondence with an ardent 
and amorous Agnes, which he 
read aloud to his dearest friend, 
with tears in his voice. 

But that, as Mr Kipling in 
his earlier manner would say, 
is quite another story, and has 
nothing to do with the tale of 
little Angela. 

I had no time to lament this 
fresh eclipse of romance, for 
Miss Kitty was busy preparing 
my things for Lysterby, and 
two days after Edmond’s senti- 
mental farewell and departure, 
I myself most dolefully had 
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said a bitterer good-bye to the 
rocks and harbour and hills of 
Dalkey, and had been trans- 
ported into the town house, to 
see Mrs Clement for the last 
time, and, along with her, make 
my farewell visit to Kildare. 

It was a grievous hour for 
poor Nurse Cockrane. Jim, 
her husband, who was down at 
Wexford two months ago when 
I came back from Lysterby, 
had returned a fortnight earlier 
with death in his eyes. 

When we got down at the 
post-house, the soft fine rain of 
Ireland was drizzling over the 
land. A few steps brought us 
to the top of the green, with 
the slit of water along the sky 
and two wild swans visible 
through the pearl mist. All 
the blinds of nurse’s windows 
were drawn down, and I in- 
stantly recalled a like picture 
the day Stevie dropped out of 
life. 

The door was open, and a 
group of working men, in their 
Sunday suits, were talking in 
undertones. 

“What has happened?” 
asked Mrs Clement, alarmed. 

“Troth, ma’am, an’ ’tis a bad 
day for herself,” said one. - 

“A power of ill-luck,” said 
another. “A fine young man 
struck down like that in the 
flower of youth.” 

Mrs Clement hurried inside, 
and I followed her in excited 
silence. In the familiar old 
parlour, with the china dogs 
and the green spinet, dear 
kindly nurse sat back in the 
black horse-hair arm - chair, 
sobbing and moaning in the 
frantic way peasants will when 
grief strikes them, and around 
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her in voluble sympathy women 
hushed and exclaimed and ejac- 
ulated, “Glory be to God!” 
“But who'd think of it?” 
“Poor Jim! but ’tis himself 
was the good poor crathur.” 

I advanced hesitatingly, 
abashed and frightened by such 
an explosion of sorrow—I who 
always went under a bed to 
weep lest others should mock 
me. Not then or since could I 
ever have given expression to 
such expansive and boisterous 
feeling, restrained by a fierce 
and indomitable pride even at 
so young an age. 

Nurse caught sight of me, 
and held out both hands. I 
encircled her neck with my 
arms, and pressed my cheek 
against hers, and when her 
sobs had subsided, she stood up, 
holding me still in a frenzied 
clasp. 

“Come, darling, and look at 
him for the last time. Poor 
Jim! He loved you as if you 
had been his own, his very own, 
for sure never a child had he.” 

She took me into Stevie’s 
room, the best bedroom, and on 
the bed lay a long rigid form. 
I hardly recognised the dear 
friendly Jim of my babyhood, on 
whose knee I so often sat, in 
the pallid emaciated visage, 
with the lank black hair round 
it, and the moustache and beard 
as black as pitch against the 
hollow waxen cheek. The same 
candles were alight upon the 
table in daytime, and the air 
yielded the same heavy odour 
of flowers as on that other day 
I had penetrated into this room, 
and found Stevie in his coffin. I 
shuddered and clung to nurse’s 
skirt, sick with a nameless re- 
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pulsion, yet I am thankful now 
that I found courage, when she 
asked me to kiss him, not to 
shrink from that simple duty of 
gratitude. I allowed her to lift 
me, and I put my mouth to the 
frozen forehead, with what a 
sense of fear and horror I even 
can recall to-day. I was glad to 
nestle up against Mrs Clement 
on the mail-car and press my 
lips against her live arm to get 
the cold contact from them. 
I felt so miserable, so broken 
was my faith in life, that the 
return to Lysterby passed un- 
noticed. I remember neither 
the departure, the journey, nor 
the arrival at school. 
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The episode of my first vaca- 
tion closed with that dread pic- 
ture of a dead man and a white 
shroud, and in the lugubrious 
illumination of tapers, and nurse 
sobbing and keening, with no 
hope of comfort. After that 
the troubles of home and school 
looked poor enough, and for 
some time the nuns found me 
a very sober and studious little 
girl. It was long before even 
Mr Parker could raise a smile ; 
and Play Day, when we were 
permitted to do as we liked all 
day, found me with no livelier 
desire than to sit still and 
pore over the novels of Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—MY FIRST COMMUNION. 


This period of unwonted 
mildness in a turbulent career 
was seized by the good ladies 
of Lysterby as a fitting moment 
for my first communion. It 
might be only a temporary 
lull in a course of perversity 
which would not occur again 
and so I was ordered to study 
anew the lives of the saints. 
This was quite enough to turn 
my eager mind from thoughts 
of daring deed to dreams of 
sanctity. 

I proposed to model my life 
on that of each fresh saint ; was 
in turn St Louis of Gonzague, 
St Elizabeth of Hungary, St 
Theresa and St Stanislaus of 
Koscuetzo,—for the life of me 
I cannot remember the spelling 
of that Polish name, but it 
began with a K and ended 
with an O, with a mad assort- 
ment of consonants and vowels 


between. St Elizabeth I found 


very charming, until the excess- 
ive savagery of her confessor, 
Master Conrad, diminished my 
enthusiasm. When I came to 
the barbarous scene where 
Master Conrad orders’ the 
queen to visit him in his 
monastery, which was against 
the monacal law, and then 
proceeds to thrash her bare 
back while he piously recites 
the Miserere, I shut the book 
for ever, and declined upon 
the spot to become a saint. 
Nevertheless I made my first 
communion in a most edifying 
spirit. I spent a week in re- 
treat down in the town convent, 
and walked for hours up and 
down the high-walled garden 
discoursing with precocious 
unctuousness to my good friend 
Mother Aloysius, who, naive 
soul, was lost in wonder and 
admiration of my gravity and 
sanctimoniousness. I medi- 
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tated and examined my con- 
science with a vengeance. I 
delighted in the conviction of 
my past wickedness, and was 
so thrilled with the sensation 
of being a converted sinner 
that, like Polly Evans, gladly 
would I have revived the medi- 
eval custom of public confession. 
Contrition once more prompted 
me to pen a conventional letter 
of penitence, submission, affec- 
tion, and promise of good be- 
haviour to my mother, which 
virtuous epistle, like a former 
one, remaine | without an answer. 

This was part of the extreme 
sincerity of my mother’s char- 
acter. She wished her children, 
like herself, to be “all of a 
piece,” and did not encourage 
temporary or sensational de- 
velopments in them. Since 
she never stooped to play for 
herself or the gallery the part 


of fond mother, she kept at bay 
any inclination in us to dip into 


filial sentimentalism. Never 
was there a parent less likely 
to kill the fatted calf on the 
prodigal’s return. 

And then, in wreath and 
veil and white’robe, with down- 
cast eyes and folded hands to 
resemble the engraving of St 
Louis of: Gonzague, I walked 
up the little chapel one morn- 
ing without breakfast. The 
harmonium rumbled, the nov- 
ices sang, the smell of flowers 
and wax was about me, in- 
cense sent its perfumed smoke 
into the air, and I lay prostrate 
over my prie-dieu, weeping 
from ecstasy. I fancied my- 
self on the rim of heaven, held 
in the air by angels. I have 
a notion now that I wanted 
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to die, so unbearable was the 
ache of spiritual joy. I was 
literally bathed in bliss, and 
held communion with the 
seraphs. 

It seemed a vulgar and 
monstrous impertinence to be 
carried off, after such a mo- 
ment, to the nuns’ refectory 
and there be fed upon buttered 
toast and crumpets and cake. 
With such a feast of good 
things before me I could not 
eat. I wanted to go back to 
the chapel and resume my 
converse with the heavenly 
spheres. Instead, Mother Aloy- 
sius invited me out to the 
garden, and there spoke long 
and earnestly, in her dear, 
simple, kindly way, of my 
duties as a Christian. I was 
no longer a bad troublesome 
child, but a little woman of 
eleven, with all sorts of grave 
responsibilities. I was to be- 
come disciplined and studious, 
check my passion for reading, 
take to sewing, and cultivate 
a respectful attitude to my 
superiors. She owned that 
for the moment I was a model 
of all the virtues, but would 
it last long, she dubiously 
added. 

Wise woman! It did not 
last long. The normal child is 
occasionally bad and generally 
good. I reversed the order, and 
was only very occasionally good 
and generally as bad as possible. 
The period of temporary beatifi- 
cation over, I was speedily at 
loggerheads again with my old 
enemy Sister Esmeralda. Would 
you know the cause of our last 
and most violent quarrel? Lady 


Wilhelmina of the Abbey had a 
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little girl of my age, so like me 
that we might have been twin- 
sisters. Because of this strange 
resemblance, Lady Wilhelmina 
often invited me up to the 
Abbey to play with her daughter 
Adelaide. She was a dull, proud 
child, whom I rather despised, 
but we got through many an 
afternoon comfortably enough, 


playing cricket with her brother - 


Oswald. One Sunday after 
benediction, Adelaide and I 
were walking side by side when 
we came near Sister Esmeralda 
talking to an elder pupil. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful that those 
children should be so alike!” 
exclaimed the girl. “They 
might be twins.” 

“Not at all,” cried Sister 
Esmeralda, tartly. ‘“ Lady Ade- 
laide is far handsomer than 
Angela, who is only a common 
little Irish thing.” 

The words were not meant 


for my hearing, but they stung 


me as a buffet. I flashed back 
like a wild creature on flame, 
and stood panting in front of 
my enemy, while Adelaide, pale 
and trembling, caught my dress 
behind. 

“T heard what you said, and 
it’s a lie I’m not a common 
little Irish thing. I am just as 
good as Lady Adelaide—or you, 
or anybody else. The Irish are 
much nicer than the English 
any day, ever so much nicer, 
—there, and I hate you, so 
I do.” 

“Oh, Angela!” sobbed Ade- 
laide, clutching at my dress. 

“Let me alone, you too!” I 
screamed, beside myself with 
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passion. “I don’t care whether 
you are handsomer than I, for 
you're just an ordinary little 
girl, not half as clever as I.” 

Adelaide, who had a spirit of 
her own, retorted in proper 
fashion, and before Sister Es- 
meralda had time to shake me 
and push me in before her, I 
struck the poor little . aristo- 
crat full on her angry scarlet 
cheek. 

I was only conscious of the 
enormity of my fall on receiving 
a tender almost broken-hearted 
note from Mother Aloysius. 
“ Dearest child,” it lovingly ran, 
“what has become of all your 
good resolutions? What about 
all those nice sensible promises 
of gentle and submissive be- 
haviour you made me down 
here in the garden? Is that 
how St Louis of Gonzague, St 
Elizabeth of Hungary, would 
have acted? Tell Sister Esmer- 
alda how sorry you are; and 
write, like my good little An- 
gela, and tell me you are sorry 
too.” 

I penned with great care a 
fervent and honest reply, which 
I begged Miss Lawson, the lay 
teacher, to carry to my friend 
in town. “I’m sorry, ever so 
sorry, because you are sorry, 
and you are the only person 
here I love. But I won't be 
sorry for Sister Esmeralda. I 
hate her. She said I was a 
common little Irish thing. It’s 
mean and nasty, for I am only 
a child and can’t hurt her, and 
she’s big and can hurt me. If 
I am Irish, I am as good as 
her.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX.—THE LAST OF LYSTERBY AND CHILDHOOD. 


My mother came over again 
to Lysterby with Pauline and 
Birdie, who shared my last year 
in that quaint old town. My 
mother’s second visit is a vague 
remembrance. I recall a singu- 
lar old gentleman who joined us 
in an expedition to Guy’s Cliff, 
and terrified the life out of us 
girls by a harrowing description 
of the hourly peril he walked 
under, and a fervid assurance 
that he might drop down dead 
at that very moment of speech. 
We walked behind him in frozen 
fear, and looked each moment 
to see him drop dead at our 
feet, but my mother discoursed 
in front of us quite unconcerned. 
He wore a cloak with a big cape, 
and said “ Madam” after every 
second word. Guy’s Cliff I re- 
member as a lovely place; but 
the chill water of the well was 
not so chill as my blood while 
I contemplated that doomed 
old man. 

Pauline’s latest enthusiasm 
was Miss Braddon, and what 
glorious things she made of 
‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ ‘Au- 
rora Floyd,’ and, I fancy, a 
tale about a Captain Vulture! 
I read these books afterwards 
(that is the two first), and what 
poor tawdry stuff, my faith, 
compared with the brilliant 
embroideries of my most imag- 
inative sister, who turned 
lead into pure gold! 

Years, how many, many 
years, after, a man of Euro- 
pean fame, one of the rare 
figures that go to make up a 
century’s portraits, speaking 
of Pauline, said she was the 


cleverest woman he had ever 
known. But alas! alas! hers 
was not a cleverness a woman 
poor and obscure could utilise. 
A man, she would have been 
a great statesman, for she was 
a born politician. Geography 
was her passion, history her 
mania,—not that she could ever 
have written history, for she 
was too quick, complex, and 
vital to learn so slow a trade 
as that of a writer’s; but hers 
was a miraculous intuitive 
seizure of history, that made it 
to her imperious vision present, 
and not the smallest historical 
fact in Europe escaped her 
attention and remembrance. 
Could crowned heads but know 
what a severe and unflinching 
gaze was fixed upon them! of 
what singular and passionate 
importance to her was the 
marriage of their most distant 
relatives! Modern history and 
modern politics became to her 
what classical music had been 
to our daft grandfather, whom 
she strongly resembled. They 
absorbed her, filled the long, 
long days of sick and lonely 
maidenhood, when, such was 
the vividness, the surprising 
vitality of her matchless imag- 
ination, that in a dull seaside 
residence she found, and lived 
and died in, her own excite- 
ments and gratifications of 
mind and soul. 

Miss Lawson before leaving 
the convent had inoculated us, 
the little ones, her devoted ad- 
mirers, with a curious passion 
for pinafored mites — whist. 
Whist for several months be- 
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came the object of our ex- 
istence. Lessons in comparison 
were but a trivial occupation. 
When Birdie and I next went 
home, we taught the game to 
still smaller mites, and such 
were the gamblers we became, 
that we have played whist, I 
the eldest of the four confeder- 
ates, twelve, with renowned and 
aged clubmen, who found us 
their match. We slept with a 
pack of cards under our pillow, 
and dawn found us four little 
night -dressed girls gathered 
together in one bed with the 
lid of a bandbox over our 
joined knees, rapturously play- 
ing whist. 

On the pretext of meeting 
our father at the station of 
Dalkey every evening at half- 
past six, we took possession 
of the waiting-room, cards in 
hand, and imperiously ac- 
quainted our friend the station- 
master with the fact that the 
room was engaged. The novel- 
ty of the situation so tickled the 
station- master that while we 
four miscreants in short skirts 
played our game of whist, not 
a soul was allowed to enter the 
waiting-room — an injustice I 
now marvel at. 

The boys and girls around us 
were neglected. We only cared 
for whist, which we played 
from the time we got up until 
we went to bed, with no other 
variation that I remember ex- 
cept sea-bathing and Captain 
Marryat’s novels. As none of 
the boys or girls shared our des- 
perate passion, it followed that 
I and my three smaller step- 
sisters became inseparable, and 
held all our fellows who did not 
live for whist to be poor dull 
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creatures. Once we made part 
of a children’s gathering at 
Killiney Hill, but after the cold 
chicken, jelly, cakes, and lemon- 
ade, we speedily found life in- 
tolerable without a pack of 
cards. 

“T say, Angela,” whispered 
Birdie to me, when I was mus- 
ing of honours and the odd trick, 
“T’ve brought them. Let’s go 
behind a tree and have a 
game.” 

Now I always take a hand 
with pleasure because of that 
defunct vice; but, alas! I am 
compelled to own that I never 
played so well as at eleven. 

My next passion, for which 
Pauline this time was respon- 
sible, was genealogy. We in- 
vented a family called the 
L’Estranges, and brought them 
over with the Conqueror. 
Where they had previously 
come from we did not ask. 
What did it matter? To come 
over with the Conqueror was, 
we knew, a certificate of chiv- 
alry. The chief, Walter, fought 
at the Battle of Hastings. We 
pictured him with golden locks, 
a bright and haughty visage, 
stern grey eyes that could look 
ineffably soft in a love-scene, 
and beautiful shining armour. * 
We married him to a certain 
Saxon Edith, and down as far 
as the Battle of Bosworth Field, 
Walter and Edith were the 
favourite family names of the 
L’Estranges. To give piquancy 
to our most delightful game, 
and stimulate our imagination, 
we founded a cemetery of the 
L’Estranges. We made little 
wooden tombstones, on which 
we carved imaginary epitaphs 
of all the imaginary L’Estranges 
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who had died since the battle of 
Hastings. As we loathed old 
people in our dramatic history, 
except the aged lord who dies 
blessing a numerous progeny 
from time to time, all our re- 
splendent heroes perished in 
romantic youth on the Spanish 
Main, on battle-fields, on the 
African coast; or rescuing 
Turkish princesses, or captur- 
ing Grecian isles; while their 
brides invariably faded away 
either of consumption or a 
broken heart at seventeen. The 
cemetery was peopled to excess 
by the time we got as far as 
the battle of Bosworth Field, 
where the last hero fell in front 
of the enemy before he had 
time to marry the maiden of 
his choice. 

It is astonishing how little 
the average child approves of 
a natural death. The heroes 


must die by violence in the 
flower of youth, and the hero- 
ines must perish or pine away 
from unnatural causes on the 
threshold of maidenhood. Nine- 
teen is even old and common- 


place: the age of glory is 
seventeen. 

If you entered our garden, 
turned into the cemetery of the 
'L’Estranges, you would have 
seen layer upon layer of little 
wooden sticks that looked like 
the indication of hidden seeds, 
and if you stooped to read 
the legend, this is the sort of 
thing that would have greeted 
your eyes :— 

“Here lies Walter l’Estrange” 
(or Rupert, or Ralph, or Regi- 
nald, for we were fond of these 
names), “ born such and such a 
year, wrecked off the coast of 
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Barbary such and such a year,” 
or “perished in a conflict with 
Spanish pirates,” &c.; and be- 
side him, with day and date of 
birth and burial, “Here lies 
Edith, his beloved wife, daughter 
of Lord Seymour or Admiral 
So-and-so.” 

In a big ledger, recorded in 
Pauline’s sprawling caligraphy, 
were the lives and characters of 
the imaginary dead. It was 
remarkable that all our heroes 
were as brave as lions, as modest 
and mild as lambs, and as stain- 
less as Galahads. To lend re- 
lief to the monotony of their 
implacable virtue, we now and 
then invented a villain, who in- 
variably died in a vulgar brawl 
or a duel. The battle-field, the 
Spanish Main, the rescue of 
Turkish princesses, and a noble 
shipwreck, were kept for the 
Galahads. 

The last profile of my Lyster- 
by days is that of a radiant and 
lovely Irish girl, who came 
from Southampton, the Mother 
House of the Ladies of Mercy, 
to stay with us until the nuns 
found her a situation as gover 
ness. Her name was Molly 
O’Connell: she was doubly 
orphaned almost since birth, 
her mother having died giving 
life to her, and her father with- 
in the following year. Every- 
body about her thought it very 
sad that her mother should 
have died on the very day of 
her birth. But I, alas! knew 
a sadder thing. My father 
who, I am told, was a very 
kindly, tender-hearted man, died 
some months before my birth. 
Had I been given the choice 
beforehand, and known what 
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was in store for me, I should 
have greatly preferred it had 
been my mother who died many 
months before my birth. But, 
alas! babies in the anti-natal 
stage are never consulted upon 
the question of their own in- 
terest. 

Molly O’Connell remains upon 
memory as beauty in a flash. 
Never since have I seen such a 
flashing combination of brilliant 
effects. Oh! such teeth—teeth 
to dream of, teeth that laughed 
and smiled, that had a sort of 
light in them like white sun- 
shine, and were the fullest ex- 
pression I have ever known of 
the word radiance! Then her 
eyes were pools of violet light, 
where you seemed to see straight 
down to the bottom of a deep 
well, violet all the way down to 
the very end, where you saw 
yourself reflected. These glori- 


ous eyes, like the teeth, smiled 
and laughed ; they caressed, too, 
looked an unfathomable ten- 
derness and sweetness, shone, 


irradiated like stars, went 
through the whole gamut of 
visual emotion, from the holiest 
feeling, the effable eloquence of 
sentiment, to the bewildering 
obscurities of passion. They 
were eyes, I now know, to 
damn a saint, and—heaven help 
us all in a world so inexplicable 
as ours !—they performed their 
fatal mission to the bitter end. 
Add to these eyes and teeth 
hair as dark as shadow, as thick 
as the blackness of night, a 
scarlet and white face, round 
and dimpled, of the divinest 
shape, the rarest and ripest 
combination of fruit and flower, 
with deep peach-like bloom upon 
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the soft cheek, and the hue of a 
crimson cherry upon the curved 
full lips, and there you have a 
woman equipped for her own 
destruction, if she have a heart 
to lose, no brains to speak of, 
and only as much knowledge of 
man, of the world, as a fresh- 
born kitten or a toddling babe. 

Molly was the joy, the light, 
the glory, the romance of our 
lives. We worshipped her for 
her unsurpassable loveliness, 
which kept rows of young eyes 
fixed upon her charming visage 
in round -lidded wonder and 
awe; we adored her for her 
gaiety, her chatter, her inces- 
sant laughter, and we loved her 
for the conviction that she was 
as young and innocent and help- 
less and unlettered as ourselves. 

Molly was nineteen, but she 
was a bigger child than any of 
us; and now I hold my breath 
in pain when I remember the 
nature and quality of her inno- 
cence. She had been brought 
up from infancy in a convent. 
Had her life lain among the 
roses, such ignorance as hers 
might be pardoned in her 
teachers. But to send out into 
the world, to earn her living 
among selfish and indifferent 
strangers, a young girl of such 
bewildering exquisiteness, and 
never once hint to her the kind 
of perils that would beset her, 
give her no knowledge of man, 
nor of herself, nor of nature! 
This is an iniquity the nuns of 
Southampton can never be 
pardoned. 

Now that I know the sequel, 
and understand what the be- 
ginning meant, I cannot recall 
our laughter over Molly’s first 
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experiences without a thrill of 
horror. The nuns had placed 
her with titled folk—Lord and 
Lady E., with whom lived Lady 
E.’s father, an old earl, a wid- 
ower. Molly was the most in- 
genuous and garrulous of crea- 
tures. She spent her first 
vacation some months later 
with us, and kept us at recre- 
ation hour in shouts of laughter 
and scorn over her adventures. 
The old earl was the most ex- 
traordinary old man, according 
to her. He was always meet- 
ing her alone, here, there, and 
everywhere. She seemed to 
think it was a sort of school- 
boy’s game. Once he showed 
her in the garden, when no one 
was by, a splendid diamond 
bracelet, which he had bought 
for her. 

“QO Molly!” we all screamed 
in joy, “he wants to marry 
you, and you'll be a grand coun- 
tess, like the gipsy maiden of 
the song.” 

But Molly curled her lips 
haughtily. Did we know that 
he was seventy, a queer old 
gentleman, just fit to be tucked 
into bed and given gruel? The 
suspicion of evil design never 
once entered her innocent head, 
for the simple reason that she 
had not the ghost of a suspi- 
cion of any kind of evil. 

Then Lady E. went up to 
town, and left this bewitching 
creature at the mercy of her 
husband. Molly again regard- 
ed it in the light of a capital 
game. The aged earl and his 
middle-aged son-in-law ap- 
peared to be on strained terms. 
The poor goose never suspected 
why. Lord E. insisted on her 
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sitting in his wife’s place at 
table—and still she suspected 
nothing. 

One night, she told us, shriek- 
ing with laughter as at the 
height of the grotesque, Lord 
E. mistook her room for the 
nursery, and entered it in his 
shirt. Not the faintest feeling 
of anger or fear on the part of 
this blind, silly maid. All she 
did was to go into convulsions 
of laughter, ‘“‘ because he looked 
so ugly and so ridiculous.” But 
it was still part of the high old 
game of life, where everything 
happens to send one into fits 
of laughter. That tears, that 
trouble, that shame and blight- 
ing misery lay in wait for her, 
this radiant, unconscious, ig- 
norant, and foolish innocent 
could not then suspect. 

We, too, thought it a splen- 
did game, laughed heartily at 
the ridiculous figure she de- 
scribed Lord E. as cutting in 
his nightshirt, agreed with her 
that the old earl was a mon- 
strous old fool to go skipping 
in that absurd way down the 
park avenues with her, putting 
his hand upon his heart, sigh- 
ing and talking in a wild inco- 
herent way about “the loveliest 
girl on earth,” whom Molly, 
the least vain of creatures, 
never for one moment sus- 
pected was herself. For she 
was far too busy laughing at 
people to understand them. 
You had but to stand solemnly 
before her, and say, “It’s a wet 
day,” and off she was on a 
ringing cascade. What you 
said she probably did not 
understand in the least; but 
the expression of your eye, the 
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tone of your voice, made her 
laugh. 

And so the infamous nature 
of the pursuit of the earl and 
his son-in-law quite escaped 
her, and neither the diamond 
bracelet, nor Lord E. in his 
shirt at night in her room, 
awoke the faintest throb of 
alarm. All this to her and us 
was part of the eternal joke 
of nature. And a very, very 
few years afterwards, I learned, 
one who had loved her well 
and sought her far discovered 
her at night in the vicinity 
of the Haymarket, with paint 
upon her cheeks and lips, and 
the fatal brightness of con- 
sumption looking out of her 
hollow violet eyes. 

My remembrance of the rest 
of my stay at Lysterby fades 
away upon the heavy perfume 
of incense in the cold aisles of 
the cathedral, whither we were 
conducted by the nuns for the 
breathlessly interesting offices 
of Holy Week. It is a long 
dream of sombre tones and 
solemn notes, which I followed 
in a passionate absorption in 
the “Offices of Holy Week,” 
printed in Latin and English, 
for which I paid the sum of 
four shillings. I studied those 
offices so diligently, followed 
them so accurately, that after- 
wards I could detect to a move- 
ment, a note, a Latin word, 
any error or omission in the 
Lenten services of the pro- 
cathedral of Dublin, where I 
must say the rites struck me as 
shorn of all impressiveness. 

But at Lysterby the func- 
tions were rigidly correct. The 
evening office of Tenebrae was 
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a funereal delight. The ser- 
vices of Maundy Thursday, 
Good Friday, and Holy Satur- 
day were religious excitements 
on which to live for months. 
I shut my eyes, even now in 
middle age, and I see again 
the long grey cathedral aisles 
dim in taper-light, altars hung 
in black, and the lean aristo- 
cratic visage of Father More 
above the surplice and violet 
stole, and I hear him chant 
in his thin, melodious voice, 
“Oremus, . flectamus genua!” 
and listen again for the re- 
sponse, “ Levate!” 

I cannot precisely define my 
sensations in this period. Re- 
ligion with me was nothing but 
an intense emotion nourished 
upon incense, music, taper-lit 
gloom, and a mysterious sense 
of the intangible. It was in 
the fullest meaning of the word 
sensuous ; but while its attrac- 
tion lasted, nothing I have 
since known could be compared 
with it for intensity. While 
under its spell, you seem to 
float in the air, to touch the 
wings of the angels, to be your- 
self part of the heavenly sphere 
you aspire to attain. Rapture 
itself is a mean enough word 
to define your emotions. And 
then you come back to earth 
with a sense of unspeakable 
deception and surprise. You 
feel hungry, and loathe your- 
self for the vulgar need. Your 
ear is buffeted by loud earthly 
sounds instead of the roll of 
the organ and the monotonous 
solemnity of Gregorian chant. 

To realise this is to under- 
stand how so many sentimental, 
virtuous, and sensuous souls 
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seek oblivion of life in religious 
excitement. It is a mental and 
moral mixture of opium and 
alcohol extremely soothing to 
the bruised consciousness, a 
gentle diversion in common- 
place cares that poor humanity 
must not be begrudged; though, 
as George Eliot has finely 
said, it is proof of strength to 
live and do well without this 
narcotic. 

The return to Ireland coin- 
cides with the outbreak of the 
Franco-German war. A mist 
hangs over those terrible 
months, but Dublin I remember 
was French to a man. Every 
morning my _ eldest _ sister 
marched us off to mass to pray 
for the French, and we wept 
profusely over each tragic tele- 
gram. Our hero Edmond was 
over there, fighting and lying 
with equal gallantry. Several 
noble dames had tended his 
wounds and offered to marry 
him, and he escaped from prison 
with the assistance of the jail- 
er’s daughter, who loved him 
despairingly. I recall our awed 
inspection of several helmets 
and swords brought back from 
the war by a quantity of- heroic 
young Irishmen who professed 
to have laid the Germans low 
on countless occasions. I do 
not now know what they did 
out there, for there is always a 
great deal of Tartarin, an at- 
mosphere of Tarascon, about 
the Irishman returned from 
abroad. But we all went down 
in a glorified body, dressed in 
our very best, to assist at the 
arrival of Marshal M‘Mahon 
and his wife, who came all the 
way from far - off France to 
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thank us for what they had or 
had not done. 

Here, at the age of twelve, 
my childhood ends, and youth, 
troubled youth, begins. 


To stand upon the hill-top 
and cast a glance of retro- 
spection down the long path 
travelled in all its excess of 
light and shadow; impenetra- 
ble darkness massed against a 
luminous haze through which 
rays of blazing glory filter, each 
one striking upon memory in a 
shock of prismatic hues, until 
the eye reaches as far back as 
the start from the valley,—how 
astonished we are at the un- 
evenness of the road! So 
brilliant, so ineffectual for most 
of us, is this dear thing called 
Youth! The uneasy flutter 
from the nest, the wild throb 
of pulses, now for ever tamed, 
at each sharp encounter with 
fate; the courage, the hope, the 
passion—alas! how futile and 
how sad to eyes in middle life 
that see the inexorable word 
“failure” written across that 
splendid tear-blotted page of 
strife, of yearning, of frailty 
and endeavour. Seen from the 
hill-top, how small the big 
stones are that broke our path! 
How easy it might have been 
to skirt the thorn-bushes and 
brambles, instead of tearing an 
impulsive way through them, 
and falling so repeatedly on 
bleeding face and hands! 

Impatience and panting cour- 
age have served to carry us 
through the unequal battle, 
and now, resting in the equable 
tones of middle life, how sweet 
a wonder seem the blackness, 
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the purple, the golden lights of 
youth! We sit in the unemo- 
tional shade, and slake our 
thirst for the old joys and 
sorrows by fondly recalling the 
ghosts of dead hours and dead 
dreams, of forgotten faiths and 
dim - remembered faces; and 
though we may not desire to 
relive each year with its burden 
of pains and pangs, surely we 
may tell ourselves that it is 
good to have lived those past 
years, even if tears seem the 
most prominent part of our 
inheritance. 

Then, however sad the living 
moment, we still had the con- 
solation of that beautiful and 
vision-bearing word ‘“To-mor- 
row.” In youth, sorrow fells 
us to to-day, and joy awakes us 
to-morrow. It is always—Land 
may be in sight to-morrow! 
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The night is dark, but hope 
dances blithely through our 
veins with the delicious assur- 
ance that to-morrow brings the 
sun. The world is empty, but 
vague dreams tell us that to- 
morrow love will cross our path 
and fill the universe. Hope is 
the magician that waved us 
forward and carried us reck- 
lessly through briar and bram- 
ble, with undaunted confidence 
in life, in ourselves, and in all 
things around us. Each fall 
was ever the last, each pang 
the precursor of eternal happi- 
ness. 

And now it is over. Hope’s 
magic wand for us is broken, 
and she has folded her wings 
and dropped into slumber that 
wakens not again; henceforth 
our best friend is drab -robed 
content. 












Dr Knapp has thrown away 
as good a chance as ever came 
to an ambitious biographer. 
He elected to write the Life 
of George Borrow, and with 
patient industry he collected a 
perfect mountain of material. 
He not only acquired the books 
and papers of Lavengro, but 
he even explored all such local 
journals and pamphlets as might 
contain a distant allusion to his 
idol. He lived where Borrow 
lived; he followed Borrow’s 
footsteps in England as in 
Spain; that he might prove 
himself as expert a “philo- 
logist” as his master, he has 
studded his text with gems 
from all the foreign tongues he 
knows, though English should 
have been sufficient for his pur- 
pose. No detail seems too in- 
significant for him: with praise- 
worthy energy he has tracked 
the most notable of Borrow’s 
schoolfellows ; he has drawn a 
ground-plan of “the Borrow 
House” at Norwich. In brief, 
he has told us a thousand things 
which touch Lavengro more 
or less remotely; but he has 
completely failed to draw a 
recognisable portrait of his 
romantic subject. 

Borrow says somewhere that 
it was from the ‘ Newgate Cal- 
endar’ that he learned the art 
of writing genuine English. 
Whether Dr Knapp has studied 
the lives of thieves we know not, 
but it is certain that genuine 
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English is beyond his reach. 
Apparently he has read deeply 
of Carlyle, the worst model that 
ever befogged a pedant’s style, 
and believes that he can repro- 
duce the humour of ‘Sartor 
Resartus.’ Yet his style is not 
mere Carlylese; it is Carlylese 
vilely tempered by the daily 
paper. For him Borrow is 
“our George” if he is not 
“Don Jorge”; when a pack 
of schoolboys expect a flogging 
from Dr Valpy, they are in his 
phrase “candidates for the Val- 
peian scourge”; worse still, he 
says of Lockhart, “Of course 
there was one more unfortunate 
candidate for the pickle of our 
peregrine hater.” In_ these 
terms does he announce John 
Borrow’s birth: “This scion of 
an ancient house made his dé- 
but on the stage some time in 
the year 1800. The font over 
which he was held is unknown. 
It must be sought either at 
Chelmsford or at Colchester. 
But in the latter town the 
barracks stood in the three 
parishes of St James, St Leo- 
nard, and St Mary Magdalen. 
In the present decline of Peter’s 
pence and rise of parochial fees, 
experience has taught its lesson. 
Natus est—he was born. He 
was likewise named: first, after 
his paternal grandsire, John; 
then after his sire, Thomas, and 
finally after the whole family, 
Borrow.” The fatigue of a 
book composed after this pre- 
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tentiously trite manner can 
easily be imagined, and there 
are many worse specimens to be 
found. It is thus, for instance, 
that he translates the simple 
statement that Borrow was 
bathing: “He was engaged in 
stirring the briny waters of 
the German Ocean with his 
ponderous corpus.” How Bor- 
row himself would have laughed 
at so gross a perversion of what 
he believed to be genuine Eng- 
lish! ‘ Ponderous corpus” in- 
deed! Natus est! Why not 
nati sumus or nati sunt? But 
that’s what it is to be a phil- 
ologist, and to possess the gift 
of tongues. 

While Dr Knapp is not very 
judicious in his choice of words, 
he displays little more wisdom 
in the selection of his facts. 
He tells us in his preface that 
the cool judgment of his pub- 
lisher persuaded him to curtail 


his book, yet the book as it 
stands is padded with pages 


of irrelevance. He can find 
room for such common notes 
of invitation as the following: 
“Dear Mr Borrow,—We have a 
few friends coming to us next 
Wednesday evening. Will you 
be persuaded to join us at 9 
o'clock?” Yet he withholds 
the description of the battle 
between Painter and Oliver— 
that famous battle from which 
Kean got a hint for his Richard 
—though it should surely be a 
masterpiece of romantic re- 
porting. Then he has rescued 
many a review from the columns 
of ancient journals, which long 
ago did their work of offence, 
and have earned oblivion. To 
Borrow they were red rags; 
they are pallid sheets to us, and 
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not even Dr Knapp’s loyalty 
can bring back a single touch 
of colour to their faded abuse. 

But from beginning to end 
the book is marred by a lack 
of proportion, by the author's 
inability to distinguish between 
the trifling and the essential. 
A new fact is not important 
from mere novelty, and to pro- 
ceed with Dr Knapp’s reckless 
curiosity is to risk making not 
a biography but a rubble-heap. 
However, Dr Knapp’s defect is 
easily intelligible: he has failed 
because he is an American. 
Now, the American who pro- 
fesses a sympathy with Eng- 
land, and does not harbour an 
ambition to twist the lion’s tail, 
is apt to approach our country 
with too shy a reverence. Hav- 
ing few shrines of his own to 
worship, he goes abroad to bow 
the knee, and once beyond the 
reach of telephones and electric 
bells, he displays a capacity 
for devotion which is admirable 
and touching. The American, 
in fact, is the modern pilgrim. 
As our remote ancestors visited 
Jerusalem, so our reputed de- 
scendants seek out the tombs of 
poets and novelists. They re- 
cite verses in the groves of 
Kenilworth, or under the 
shadow of Shakespeare’s cot- 
tage. They explore the grave- 
yards to discover where their 
heroes lie buried, and they com- 
monly bring back stories of di- - 
lapidation and neglect. But 
like all neophytes they push 
their worship too far; they 
comprehend in a general ad- 
miration everything that is 
personal ; they are surprised at 
what we take for granted ; and 
they invest the most trivial 
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circumstances with an import- 
ance which they never pos- 
sessed. It is an amiable indis- 
cretion, no doubt; but it is 
blinding to the intelligence, and 
we doubt whether a dozen 
Americans of to-day see the 
life of the Old World in a sen- 
sible light. Dr Knapp, for in- 
stance, cannot rid himself of 
his transatlantic prejudice, and 
he surveys the ordinary facts of 
Borrow’s life with the astonish- 
ment of a yokel gazing at the 
Lord Mayor’s coach. A similar 
prejudice prevents him from 
seeing the real qualities of his 
subject. A man, who was in- 
spired always by a love of ac- 
tion, who, as we shall presently 
see, admired gypsies, prize- 
fighters, and highwaymen far 
above writers and philologists, 
must not be judged by the 
common standards. If you 
would understand him, you 
must yield to his vagaries, and 
confess the imperiousness of his 
tastes. Yet Dr Knapp, despite 
his doglike respect for Borrow, 
proves in a dozen instances his 
lack of sympathy. Though the 
example of Borrow has _per- 
suaded him to study the gyp- 
sies and their language, he 
proves that he has never con- 
quered the general dislike of 
the roving people. He denoun- 
ces the rumour that Borrow’s 
mother was a gypsy as “an 
unworthy and_ unjustifiable 
slur.” Why slur, Dr Knapp, 
why slur? Have not many 
brave men and beautiful women 
carried gypsy blood in their 
veins? And is not Borrow the 
last man in the world who 
would have resented the mis- 
take? But Lavengro himself 
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has already reproved Dr 
Knapp’s “unworthy _ slur.” 
“*Don’t speak contemptuously 
of Mr Petulengro,’ said I to 
the Armenian, ‘nor of any- 
thing belonging to him. He 
is a dark, mysterious person- 
age; all connected with him is 
a mystery.” There is Bor- 
rows own answer to his bio- 
grapher, and Dr Knapp, before 
he despised the gypsies, should 
have remembered the nobility 
of Jasper Petulengro. 

Nor is Dr Knapp more for- 
tunate in his few references to 
boxing, which was in Borrow’s 
eyes the finest and most neces- 
sary of the arts. ‘The lad 
knew of his own father’s early 
proclivity for the ring,” he 
writes, “and thought it only 
dutiful to occasionally put on 
the gloves.” Of course he 
thought it nothing of the kind ; 
and even if we overlook the 
split infinitive, we find in this 
statement a complete misunder- 
standing of Borrow’s character. 
He did not put on the gloves 
for the sake of duty,—he was 
a fighter born and bred; his 
father’s scrap with Big Ben 
was his most glorious memory, 
a memory not effaced by his 
own battle with the Flaming 
Tinman, when once more “ Long 
Melford” did its work. If he 
was a better hand at the gloves 
than at the naked fist, his mor- 
leys were always ready, and for 
his biographer to mention duty 
and fighting in the same sen- 
tence is to misrepresent his pride 
and character. He was master 
of many accomplishments, but 
he was proud of none so much 
as of his power to hit a man 
when he was angry. 
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Again, a sentimental sym- 
pathy with footpads and all 
their works was instinctive 
with George Borrow, and was 
doubtless fostered by his com- 
pilation of ‘Celebrated Trials.’ 
He was quick to appreciate the 
free courage of their career ; for 
were they not, also, kings of the 
highroad? His admiration of 
Harry Simms never languished, 
and he would set Haggart, 
whom he knew, by the side 
of Tamerlane. Yet Dr Knapp 
brushes this sympathy roughly 
away. He does not even con- 
descend to a mention of Simms, 
and Haggart inspires him to 
little else than the cold an- 
nouncement that “he was very 
properly hanged at Edinburgh 
jail.” Properly, no doubt, from 
the magistrate’s point of view. 
But Borrow’s biographer might 
have looked beyond the code, 
and attempted to picture the 
enthusiasm of a man who never 
examined too scrupulously the 
morals of his comrades. 

However, Dr Knapp’s great- 
est difficulty was to hold the 
scales of justice even. Borrow 
thought the smallest provoca- 
tion sufficient for enmity. He 
was a good hater, who in every 
controversy set his feelings 
above reason. Such was his 
nature, and his nature needs 
no justification. But his bio- 
grapher, who at other points 
has fallen short of sympathy, 
surely goes beyond his brief 
when he espouses an ancient 
quarrel. That Borrow disliked 
Bowring is quite certain, and 
the reasons for the dislike are 
to-day immaterial. Yet Dr 
Knapp sees animus in two per- 
fectly civil letters, and detects 
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an insult in Bowring’s plain 
question, “Have you ever been 
at Kiatcha?” Whether Borrow 
ever did go to Kiatcha is an 
unsolved problem. He seems 
to have believed that he did 
once visit that remote spot, 
and Bowring might have been 
excused for seeking information 
on a point whereon Borrow 
himself was doubtful. But Dr 
Knapp transforms himself into _ 
a partisan, and makes a con- 
fident statement, of which proof 
isimpossible. “ Meantime,” says 
he, “‘ Life, a Drama,’ by George 
Borrow, had been advertised ; 
and Bowring, suspecting that 
the struggles and disappoint- 
ments of his victim would be 
treated of in the book, privately 
engaged the ‘Edinburgh Re- 
view, while passing through 
Italy at the beginning of 1849, 
for a paper on the ‘Life’ when 
it should appear. This holding 
of the ‘Edinburgh Review’ kept 
all articles on ‘ Lavengro’ from 
its pages in 1851.” To propose 
a review in order that a book 
might never be noticed at all is 
the subtlest villainy, of which 
Bowring could only be convicted 
on his own confession. Did he 
ever tell Dr Knapp of his trick ? 
If not, how does Dr Knapp 
declare as a fact what can only 
be an unamiable surmise ? 

But at the end of his book 
Dr Knapp brings a _ charge 
against Borrow’s stepdaughter - 
which certainly should not pass 
unchallenged, and he brings it 
with an easy nonchalance, as 
though it were not worth sup- 
port. At any rate, he does not 
support it with a shred of docu- 
mentary evidence, and we must 
be forgiven if we decline to ac- 
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cept it on the mere word of a 
biographer. George Borrowdied 
on the 26th of July 1881, and, 
says Dr Knapp, “the circum- 
stances were these. The step- 
daughter and her husband drove 
to Lowestoft in the morning on 
some business of their own, leav- 
ing Mr Borrow without a living 
soul in the house with him. He 
had earnestly requested them 
_ not to go away, because he felt 
that he was in a dying state ; 
but the response intimated that 
he had often expressed the same 
feeling before, and his fears had 
proved groundless. During the 
interval of these few hours of 
abandonment, which nothing 
can palliate or excuse, George 
Borrow died as he had lived— 
alone!” It looks like a grave 
accusation of manslaughter by 
neglect ; and even were it true, 
it had been better suppressed. 
But, to use his own phrase, 
nothing can palliate the sug- 
gestion of a serious charge, 
whereof no proof is offered. 
Moreover, it is unfortunate that 
Dr Knapp has a personal griev- 
ance against the lady whom he 
accuses of this shameful neglect. 
“The Henrietta of that day,” 
he says, “refuses to communi- 
cate with the present writer, for 
reasons best known to herself.” 
Had she suspected his opinion 
of her, the reason of her silence 
would be obvious; and though 
we do not for a moment imply 
a relation of cause and effect, 
it would have been prudent in 
Dr Knapp to suppress either 
one reference or the other to 
“the Henrietta of that day.” 
The biographer, then, has 
failed to produce a worthy 
life of George Borrow, because 
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with all his industry he has 
not the skill to write nor the 
tact to arrange his material. 
In the near future he promises 
us an annotated edition of 
‘Lavengro’ and ‘The Romany 
Rye,’ a work well worth the 
doing, and one which cannot 
be successfully achieved with- 
out the papers collected by 
the industrious doctor. But 
the Life gives us little confi- 
dence in its worthy perform- 
ance, and we regret the inevit- 
able failure the more, because 


Borrow’s strange career de- 
serves elucidation. What a 


story there was to tell, if the 
biographer had had the gift 
of narrative! What adven- 
tures to relate for a man who 
knew the romantic value of 
words! And the best that can 
be said of Dr Knapp is that his 
two volumes are a quarry, from 
which a competent workman 
might extract the blocks of a 
fair monument. But where 
one writer has failed, there is 
little chance of another attempt; 
and we cheerfully take leave of 
this lost opportunity and look 
for Borrow in his works. 

For, despite his own indig- 
nant denial, Borrow’s works are 
one and all chapters of auto- 
biography. It should, there- 
fore, not be difficult to compose 
a portrait. But Borrow, brave, 
wilful, arrogant as he was, had 
the vaguest perception of his 
own character. His romantic 
temperament was deeply veined 
with pedantry, and he would 
persist in believing himself a 
philologist when he was merely 
a@ rover with an indomitable 
gift of tongues. Between him 
and the man he would speak 
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with, be he gypsy, Armenian, 
or Spaniard, there was never a 
barrier. He addressed every 
one in his own language, and 
he assuredly valued his talent 
less for the sake of science than 
because it gave him the insight 
he wished into the life of East 
and West, of Jew and Gentile. 
His philology, of course, was 
the merest empiricism. He 
was completely ignorant of the 
study, as it is seriously pursued. 
For him, in truth, languages 
were a means, not an end, 
and he had the good fortune 
never to waste his precious hours 
in a herbarium of dried words. 
Yet all the while he would 
preach “philology,” and even 
declare that his valiant romance 
was a work of research! Nor 
was he content thus to belittle 
his own achievement; he was 
now and again emboldened to 
give specimens of his science, 
wherein, if he deceived himself, 
he can hardly hope to deceive 
others. Gravely he assures you 
that he has made out crabbed 
words in Alschylus by the help 
of the speech of Chikno and 
Petulengro. In another place 
he rhapsodises on the words for 
bread—pannam, panem, morro or 
mauro, the Irish aran, the Welsh 
bara, and with an insuscepti- 
bility to sound, which would 
shock a modern philologist, he 
declares that he sees a resem- 
blance in all these words. 
After that, you are not sur- 
prised that tanner should be 
derived from the Latin tener, 
and that one word is older than 
another because it is easier to 
say. But these lapses from 
romance are unimportant, and 
they are at least characteristic 
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of the man’s sanguine tempera- 
ment. Whatever he wished to 
understand seemed to him easily 
intelligible, and though he con- 
stantly boasts his scholarship, 
he never troubled his head about 
the real mysteries of philology. 
Man was his book, and to 
gratify what he terms his 
“laudable curiosity,” he would 
patter the flash in a pothouse, 
or gossip with gypsies under a 
hedge. But in whatever com- 
pany he found himself, he could 
not deny himself the pleasure 
of a pedantic excursus. “My 
grandfather was a shorter, and 
my father was a smasher,” such 
is the immortal opening of the 
jockey’s story in ‘The Romany 
Rye’; “the one was scragged 
and the other lagged.” Borrow 
instantly interrupted the recital 
with a few false derivations, 
until at last the jockey begged 
for silence; and this anecdote 
reveals both the true and the 
false Borrow. It is the true 
Borrow who sketches the story 
of the smasher; it is the false 
who asserts irrelevantly that 
“lagged” is genuine old Norse. 

But philology is not the only 
snare which Lavengro spread 
for his readers. He is always 
trying to catch you in the net 
of prejudice. He would have 
you believe that his books were 
written for any other reason 
than the real one. Now the 
first object of his work is to 
protest against Popery ; now it 
is designed to prove the error of 
gentility. On one page he con- 
demns the Jacobites and all their 
works, on another he commits 
an unmerited outrage upon Sir 
Walter Scott. But to arrive at 
the real man you must brush 
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away these specimens of ex- 
travagance and ill-humour. In 
his own phrase, “ With him the 
pursuit of languages was always 
modified by the love of horses.” 
Give him a horse or a fighter 
and he forgot his peevishness, 
his grievances, and his pedantry. 
His books, which are all chap- 
ters of one vast work, compose 
a long and eloquent panegyric 
of the wandering life. What- 
ever was done under the open 
sky was in Borrow’s eyes sancti- 
fied. So he loved the loafers 
and footpads, whom the right- 
eous man contemns. So he 
delighted in the free companion- 
ship of tramps and gypsies. 
For him the one palace of Lon- 
don was the Bridge, whereon he 
spoke with the old woman, and 
read the wonderful ‘ Life of Moll 
Flanders.’ So, notwithstanding 
the ‘Celebrated Trials,’ he ab- 


horred the life of a literary hack, 
and was far happier botching 


kettles, and very badly he 
botched them no doubt, to 
mending the “ genuine English ” 
of torn and battered chap-books. 
Romantic to the core, he espied 
an adventure in every inn, and 
could not loaf along the high- 
road without good hope of sur- 
prise at the next turning. He 
was, so to say, the natural man 
with a pen in his hand, a Dumas 
of experience, who had no need 
to go to history for his material. 
Whether he walked across 
England or rode over the arid 
plains of Galicia, he had a con- 
stant faith in the unexpected. 
His was the true traveller’s 
curiosity : he wondered always 
where he would pass the night, 
what company he would keep 
at dinner, and with admirable 
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skill he inspires his reader with 
something of his own wonder- 
ment. 

Other writers of romance 
invent their characters, and 
embellish their backgrounds. 
Borrow was his own hero, and 
he pictured the lanes and dingles 
where he himself had trod; he 
sang the praises of the ale 
which he himself had drunk ; 
he reported the gossip which 
the strangers of chance brought 
unto his ears. ‘ Lavengro’ is 
not an autobiography he once 
declared, with more venom than 
was necessary, but on another 
occasion he admitted its authen- 
ticity ; and the clear result of 
Dr Knapp’s researches is to 
prove, what from internal evi- 
dence always seemed probable, 
that Borrow’s narrative is per- 
sonal and _ veracious. His 
friends were never tired of 
likening him to Don Quixote, 
and the casual traveller de- 
tected in this white-haired tramp 
a resemblance to the Wandering 
Jew. And both comparisons 
are justified. Borrow had in 
him much of the Wandering 
Jew, more still of Don Quixote. 
Above all, his wanderings were 
ever attended with good luck. 
He was a tireless collector 
of eccentric characters, and 
he made such a collection as 
fiction has never equalled. 
Where shall you match his 
splendid Petulengro? where 
equal the grim and grisly Tin- 
man? Who save Borrow would 
ever have encountered Peter 
Williams, with his sin against 
the Holy Ghost? And who 
save Borrow would have cured 
his malady with a quotation 
from ‘Moll Flanders’? Then 
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again, the man who must al- 
ways be touching things to avert 
an evil chance, is he not absol- 
utely real and yet absolutely 
Borrovian? Nothing in these 
strange books is too unremote 
from experience to be true, 
and though Dr Knapp has not 
yet proved his point, we are 
content to believe with him 
that ‘Lavengro’ and ‘ Romany 
Rye’ are a faithful record of 
things seen and heard. No one 
who had not bought a horse a 
bargain and sold it at a proper 
figure could have written of 
Horncastle Fair with Borrow’s 
enthusiasm. 

Good fortune, then, never 
deserted Borrow, when he went 
upon the road; and his de- 
light yielded to nothing save 
the “horrors ”—that imaginary 
“fear,” which more than once 
was near to turning his hand 
against himself. For even if 
he encountered no human curi- 
osity, no old man who had 
mastered Chinese yet could not 
read the clock, and no Magyar 
to wile away the hours with 
new words, he still knew the 
vivid joy of the open air. 
“Life is sweet, brother, said 
Jasper. . . . There’s day and 
night, brother, both sweet 
things; sun, moon, and stars, 
all sweet things; there’s like- 
wise a wind on the heath.” 
A wind on the heath! That 
is the characteristic phrase. A 
wind on the heath, which even 
the blind man can feel! These 
five words should be placed on 
the title-page of all Borrow’s 
works, for not only did he feel 
the wind on the heath more 
acutely than any other man, 
but he knew well how to give 
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the impression to his readers. 
Truly the wind blows not only 
on the heath, but through all 
the pages of ‘Lavengro,’ driv- 
ing before it the author’s ped- 
antry and bitterness, and leav- 
ing the ineffaceable image of 
a covered sky and fair green 
turf. 

So he loved the heath, and 
all that passed thereon. And 
was it not upon the heath 
that the boxers took their 
stand,—the boxers whom, de- 
spite Dr Knapp’s reference to 
duty, Borrow loved as _ his 
brothers? Nothing in the 
world moved him like a battle, 
and his chapter on pugilism 
is assuredly his masterpiece. 
Hazlitt, a master too, sketched 
a fight, and sketched it with 
his richer resources of style 
and words. But while his pic- 
ture is more compact and of 
a better finish than Borrow’s, 
Borrow’s vision is incompar- 
ably quicker and more alert. 
For he has touched the prize- 
ring with the fingers of 
romance. He has purged it 
of prosaic horror and common 
blackguardism. He has sung 
a pean to the fist, which 
carries you along with the 
right Homeric lilt. “Hail to 
thee, six-foot Englishman of the 
brown eye!” Has not that 
the exact touch? Does it not 
put you instantly in the proper 
humour? And where, outside 
the ‘Iliad,’ shall you match 
this famous image: “ He strikes 
his foe on the forehead, and 
the report of the blow is like 
the sound of a hammer against 
a rock”? And the leonine 
Cribb, and Belcher, the Teucer 
of the Ring, and Jack Randall, 
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the terrible Randall, and, best 
of all, that “true piece of Eng- 
lish stuff, Tom of Bedford, 
sharp as Winter, kind as 
Spring” —he knows them all, 
and draws them as one who 
understands their dignity and 
grandeur. 

They, too, felt the wind on 
the heath; they, too, knew the 
joy of the open sky. “There 
they come, the bruisers, far 
from London; . . . some one 
way, some another: some of 
tip-top reputation came with 
peers in their chariots; .. . 
others came in their own gigs, 
driving their own bits of blood, 
and I heard one say: ‘I have 
driven through at a heat the 
whole hundred and_ eleven 
miles, and only stopped to bait 
twice.’”” There is enthusiasm 
in every line of this rhapsody— 
an enthusiasm which is never 
aroused by strange tongues or 
curious pedantry, but which 
responds instantly to the 
aspect of blood-horse or boxer, 
or even to the vague memory 
of Jerry Abershaw and Gallop- 
ing Dick. But there are two 
heroes, two kings of the road, 
who inspire Borrow to his 
highest flights,—Jasper Petu- 
lengro and his black pal Tawno, 
“the horse-leaper of the world.” 
When these two are upon the 
scene, the narrative never flags; 
it trots as fast as the famous 
horse which the author bought 
of the green-coated innkeeper, 
and we must read fast indeed if 
we would not lag as far behind 
as the cob bestridden by the 
fellow in velveteen. 

Borrow, then, was a wander- 
er, and his restless passion is 
enough to explain the work he 
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accomplished for the Bible So- 
ciety. At first sight he does 
not reveal the missionary spirit ; 
and though his hatred of Popery 
gave a zest to his Spanish 
crusade, it was the love of ad- 
venture rather than a zeal for 
the Gospel which quickened his 
| footsteps. To force a prohib- 
ited book upon an indifferent 
people was an enterprise after 
his own heart, and by the way 
there were gypsies and horse- 
copers to encounter, or cava- 
liers and sefioras to reprove. 
But he was assuredly a sore 
trial to his worthy employers, 
and the scraps of correspond- 
ence given us by Dr Knapp 
are unconsciously humorous. 
At the outset Borrow had not 
acquired the lingo of the place, 
and his letters were not always 
designed to be read before a pious 
committee. He gave particular 
offence by expressing a hope 
that his work would be useful 
to “the Deity, to man, and to 
himself,” and you are ‘tempted 
to ask, “Which did he think 
mattered most of the three?” 
Above all, he aroused the wrath 
of the eminent secretary,—one 
Brandram,—who administered 
continual rebukes. “Luck,” 
said this eminent divine, “is a 
scandal to Englishmen,” and 
knew not that he was address- 
ing an inspired traveller, whose 
head was packed with the 
superstitions of all the ages, 
and who believed (maybe) that 
the clouds foreshow the “ duk- 
keripens ” of men. 

“A series of Rembrandt pic- 
tures, interspersed here and 
there with a Claude ”—that is 
his own description of ‘ Lav- 
engro,’ and the praise which 
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his confidence gave to his worth 
is well deserved. Portraiture 
and landscape, indeed, were the 
arts at which he aimed; and 
though his portraiture has a 
touch of Rembrandt’s depth 
and solemnity, his landscape is 
far away from Claude’s classi- 
cal simplicity. What sym- 
pathy should this wild lover of 
romance feel for the Virgil of 
painting? But he chose Claude, 
no doubt, as a convenient sym- 
bol, and keeping his eye upon 
reality as resolutely as Rem- 
brandt’s own countrymen, he 
forgot the Frenchman’s stately 
temples and grandiose palaces. 
For they, in his eyes, would 
have savoured of “humbug,” 
and he was determined to write 
a book without “humbug,” 
though he recognised the su- 
preme difficulty of the task. 
Humbug in truth was his 
bogey; he saw it everywhere, 
and was constantly suspecting 
it in himself. What the sin 
against the Holy Ghost was 
for Peter Williams, what the 
borrowing of another’s thought 
seemed to the unhappy writer 
who could never keep his fin- 
gers from touching the objects 
about him, such was humbug 
to George Borrow. Whenever 
he thought of it, he put him- 
self in an attitude of self-de- 
fence, and seemed as if he would 
refute a charge which had never 
been brought. His famous ap- 
pendix to ‘The Romany Rye’ 
is but a superfluous protest 
against his favourite sin, and 
he is at as much pains to prove 
himself a gentleman and a 
scholar as he is to denounce 
Sir Walter Scott’s Jacobitism, 
the folly of Radicals, or the 
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villainy of those who presumed 
to judge ‘Lavengro’ without 
a previous study of Armenian. 
But he might have spared his 
vehemence. He is triumphantly 
absolved from the great trans- 
gression. Never once did he 
purposely represent himself 
what he was not, either for his 
own glory or for the discredit 
of others. At times he shows 
a magnificent lack of self-know- 
ledge, and befogs his character 
with qualities which were alien 
to it. But these mistakes are 
a clear proof of sincerity: his 
books have no humbug about 
them—not even the humbug of 
an accurate style. 

His appearance is as familiar 
to us as his character. He 
was tall, handsome, and ath- 
letic. A pair of dark eyes 
flashed from out a fair com- 
plexion, and his hair was pre- 
maturely touched with white. 
He delighted to live in an 
atmosphere of movement and 
mystery, and Lieut. - Colonel 
Napier, who met him in 1839, 
and who has left a sympathetic 
portrait, could find no better 
name for him than the Un- 
known. And truly he was an 
insoluble puzzle. He would 
reveal to no man the goal or 
purpose of his travel. He 
spoke French, Italian, and 
English with so equal an 
accent that he did not betray 
his own race. He addressed 
the Spanish landlord in Castil- 
ian, and gave orders to his 
Greek servants in Romaic. His 
knowledge of the gypsies and 
their languages seemed more 
startling than his acquaintance 
with Hindee, and it is not 
strange that after four days 
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spent in his society the British 
officer gave the riddle up. 
“The more I see of him the 
more I am puzzled. He ap- 
pears acquainted with every- 
body and everything, but un- 
known to every one himself. . . . 
In his dark and searching eye 
there is an almost supernatural 
penetration and lustre, which, 
were I inclined to superstition, 
might induce me to set down 
its possessor as a second Mel- 
moth.” And so he was a second 
Melmoth, as he was also Don 
Quixote and the Wandering 
Jew. 

Thus romance clung about 
him as it clung about his books, 
yet it was not in the unrevealed 
mystery of his character that 
he took his keenest delight. 
He was still more proud of his 
physical prowess. “He has 
been a great rider, walker, and 
swimmer,”—so he wrote in a 
brief autobiography, with an 
evident and just pleasure. 
Twice he saved the lives of 
drowning men, and once “he 
walked from London to Nor- 
wich, a distance of one hundred 
and twelve miles, in  seven- 
and-twenty hours. His entire 
expenses in this expedition 
amounted to five-pence half- 
penny, the only refreshments 
which he took on the road con- 
sisting of a pint of ale, a roll 
of bread, half a pint of milk, 
and two apples.” That is an 


exploit of which any man of 
letters might be proud, and it 
is small wonder that Borrow 
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sets it down as the crowning 
achievement of his life. 

He was always irascible and 
intolerant—a good hater, as we 
have said, and sublimely care- 
less concerning the grounds of 
his hatreds. For instance, he 
disliked sherry, and looked 
upon sherry - drinkers with a 
positive contempt. Though a 
staunch Tory, he denounced 
Jacobitism and Popery—“ com- 
plines and Claverse’’—as the 
hobbies of Oxford pedantry. 
Moreover, he execrated the 
memory of Wullie Wallace, and 
suspected all London zanies of 
gentility. To those who in 
his view had thwarted his 
career he was implacably hos- 
tile, and he embraced in a 
common hatred all who bore 
a hated name. His vanity per- 
suaded him to believe that he 
was capable of teaching every 
lesson, and surely a _ second 
Mr Barlow was lost in this 
tramp and horsebreaker. But 
his faults were the faults of a 
hero, and they were based upon 
the solid rock of egoism. To 
reopen his books is to breathe 
a purer and a larger air, to feel 
the wind upon the immortal 
heath. And truly he deserved 
a better fate than an American 
biographer. Yet we may spare 
a modest gratitude for Dr 
Knapp, since he has shot down 
a vast heap of facts, whereon 
some pearls may be discovered, 
and better still, he has sent us 
back for a while to ‘ Lavengro’ 


and ‘The Romany Rye.’ 
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WASHOE, which was destined 
to have a world-wide renown, 
is believed to have taken its 
name from a wandering tribe 
of Indians. It is a bleak range 
of hills, with an average height 
of 5000 feet, running parallel 
to the Nevada on one side and 
to the Rockies on the other. 
The range is cut up in all direc- 
tions by deep cafions and gul- 
lies. The cities that afterwards 
sprang up immediately beneath 
the crests enjoy perhaps the 
vilest climate in the States. 
The summers are scorching, and 
there is no shade. In winter, 
and indeed at all seasons, the 
gales from the north, pleasantly 
known as the Virginian zephyrs, 
and confined between two mighty 
mountain-ranges, burst on the 
treeless plateau with incredible 
fury, when the warmest clothes 
are no sort of protection. But 
the earlier prospectors kept to 
the shelter of the gullies, for it 
must be remembered they were 
still searching for gold, and had 
no thought of the silver-reef. 
In one or two of these lateral 
arroyos they struck it rich, and 
Gold Cafion was the magnet 
which drew multitudes to the 
camps. At first the yield was 
highly satisfactory. But as the 
washers worked up the ravines, 
the gold-dust visibly deterio- 
rated. San Francisco brokers, 
who had been buying for twenty 
dollars an ounce, would now 
give little more than half the 
money. The workers them- 
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selves were forced to own that 
the siftings were decidedly 
lighter in colour. Moreover, 
the loose auriferous gravel had 
been changing to sticky clay, 
and, with many a curse, they 
tossed wide “the blue stuff,” 
which accumulated in unre- 
garded refuse-heaps. The ig- 
norance was profound, and it 
seems almost incredible now that 
the evidences did not penetrate 
their dull intelligences. For the 
grey shimmer of the depreciated 
dust was due to the rich com- 
bination of the white metal : the 
execrated blue stuff was so richly 
impregnated with the overflow 
of inexhaustible silver stores, 
that it would have yielded them 
twice the profit of their gold. 
The hills, on the sides of which 
they were painfully scraping, 
were pregnant with their lodes 
of silver: everywhere inter- 
spersed through the reefs of 
quartz and porphyry were bon- 
anzas of almost virgin ore. 
How the existence of those 
wonderful silver-reefs was first 
realised is by no means clear, 
though much has been written 
on the subject. Comstock and 
others who have left records of 
their investigations were noto- 
rious liars, and all that is cer- 
tain is that they are never to 
be trusted. The story of all 
the miners who were first con- 
cerned with the find is one of 
almost unchecked misfortune 
and bitter disappointments. 
All sold out for a comparative 
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trifle and came to subsequent 
grief; but the fate of the men 
who are most plausibly credited 
with having struck the silver is 
the most tragical of all. They 
were two brothers of the name 
of Grosh, sons of a New England 
minister, and fairly educated. 
They devoted their scanty leis- 
ure to the survey of Mount 
Davidson, while toiling from 
hand to mouth as_ working 
miners. They are supposed to 
have transferred notes of their 
surveys to paper, with sketches 
of the ground. But they saw 
that capital was indispensable 
to work the quartz, and capital 
they could not command. One 
brother died of an accident. 
The other started to cross the 
Sierra to San Francisco in the 
depth of winter, with a single 
companion, in the intention, as 
it is supposed, of seeking the 
necessary financial assistance. 
He succumbed to the severity 
of the weather after untold 
sufferings. The donkey which 
they had loaded with their 
“outfit,” and which carried the 
papers, was abandoned. Prob- 
ably the secret of the mines 
perished with the donkey: yet 
there is a doubt whether some 
stray memoranda left behind 
may not have fallen into the 
hands of Comstock. For when 
Allen Grosh left the camp, he 
handed over his stone hut with 
his implements to Comstock’s 
keeping. Comstock, who claimed 
to be the original discoverer, and 
gave his name to the great 
treasure-lodes, was ignorant as 
any of his comrades; but he 
must have been an uncommonly 
sharp fellow. He has put on 
record that he was led to his 
discovery by his panning out 
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the rich contents of a gopher- 
hole. It seems more likely that 
he was ’cute enough to take 
advantage of the find of another 
party. Water was indispens- 
able to working. He claimed a 
convenient spring to which he 
had questionable pretensions, 
and forced himself as a partner 
on a little fraternity who ap- 
parently had really struck rich 
silver. In those primitive times 
a man’s asseveration, even if he 
were a notorious liar, seems to 
have passed current as a state 
deed or a formal mining-lease. 
Be that as it may, it did not 
much matter in the end. The 
silver-mining and the silver 
boom were fairly launched ; but 
not a man of that group made 
anything solid by their trans- 
actions. Had they suspected 
it, they were on the verge of 
being enriched by potentialities 
beyond the wildest dream of 
avarice. Four out of the six sold 
out for a few thousand dollars, 
and squandered them. A fifth 
held on a little longer, realised 
a good round sum, speculated 
in stocks, and died a lunatic. 
Comstock waited just long 
enough to miss his chance. He 
sold in his turn, and went pros- 
pecting. He came back penni- 
less to his Comstock, to work on 
his own ledges for an ordinary 
wage. After a time he threw 
up his pick in disgust, and 
ended by committing suicide. 
In 1860 the rush to Mount 
Davidson had fairly set in: 
in 1863 the excitement may 
be said to have culminated. 
Before that a characteristic 
incident had occurred which 
seriously disturbed the munic- 
ipal economy. A man dig- 
ging in the soil of his sage- 
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bush tenement chanced to come 
on a silver-vein. By miner’s 
law he had the right to peg 
out a claim for a length of 
400 feet, and concede stretches 
of 200 feet to any chum. Con- 
sequently all his neighbours in 
the adjacent streets had to 
quit, or trade, or shoot, as the 
case might be. For at that 
time every citizen was on the 
shoot, and the pistol was the 
ultimate court of appeal. 
There was a strange mingling 
of desperadoes with the hard- 
working miners, who would 
gladly have been peaceable 
had that been possible. The 
swaggerers, who terrorised the 
town, carried not only re- 
volvers, but, as a rule, shot- 
guns. The miner went girded 
with a Colt in self-defence, and 
the bowie-knife was his insep- 
arable companion. The cli- 
mate, as we have said, was 
unhealthy enough, yet three- 
fourths of the corpses borne 
to the quiet graveyard had 
come to a violent end. The 
innumerable drinking-bars were 
the only places of recreation 
when a man tired of the 
theatre or the travelling cir- 
cus. But when he dropped 
in for the evening gossip or 
drink, he knew that he took 
his life in his hand. A breeze 
blew up in a corner, and forth- 
with the six-shooters were out. 
The bar-tender’s was a popu- 
lar and lucrative post, but the 
privileges inferred correspond- 
ing liabilities. He kept his 
private armoury in a drawer 
beneath the counter. The bar 
was intrenched and _ fortified 
with sand-bags till it was 
shot-proof. At the first symp- 
tom of trouble, he dropped. 
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The customers who were not 
over - excited by curiosity 
scuttled promptly behind full 
casks, left around for their 
accommodation, or cleared out 
into the street. The bars 
charged dear, and made good 
profits. But one of the heav- 
iest drawbacks was the outlay 
on mirrors. The miners in- 
sisted on a grand show of 
plate-glass, and a pistol-shot 
might send a week’s profits 
to smithereens. And naturally 
the stray bullets would often 
find billets in the bodies of disin- 
terested and involuntary spec- 
tators. 

There is much that is grimly 
humorous in the matter - of - 
course way in which the local 
news-sheets reported these 
nightly brawls. A year or two 
later, after an atrociously cold- 
blooded shooting-scene, an old 
resident, in his fond reminis- 
cences, plaintively remarked 
that it brought back the live- 
ly times of 1860. For those 
Washoe camps were the most 
lawless of all, and only sur- 
passed subsequently by the 
wilder licence in Montana. 
Notable bullies turned up from 
the Californian placers to terror- 
ise the community: the crimes 
for which they had been out- 
lawed were so many feathers 
in their caps, and the biggest 
ruffian of all arrived with the 
brilliant record of a baker's © 
dozen of unjustifiable homicides. 
Then there were the more 
gentlemanly, but scarcely less 
bloodthirsty, professionals, who 
made a livelihood by gambling. 
Bret Harte has relieved their 
darker shades, for purposes of 
romance, by crediting them 
with qualities they seldom pos- 
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sessed ; and a certain Cherokee 
Bob, who hailed from Idaho, is 
said to have been the proto- 
type of Mr Oakhurst and Mr 
Hamblin. They had the one 
redeeming virtue of being the 
most abstemious members of 
the society, for they could not 
afford to lose their heads. 
Burglary, too, was good busi- 
ness, though the risks were 
proportionate to the gains. 
The sage-bushes of the first 
hovels had been replaced with 
boarding, as roads improved 
and lumber was cheapened : but 
the loose planking was a frail 
protection to buried deposits of 
gold, and locks and bars were 
of the most primitive descrip- 
tion. As robberies grew more 
frequent, the prudent miners 
felt it was simple wisdom to 
squander their money. At least 
they had the satisfaction of 
spending it themselves. The 
advent of ladies was a tempting 
opening for extravagance. At 
first the apparition of a woman 
was rare as that of an accred- 
ited ghost. The rude celibates 
hungered for the sight of a 
feminine face. Mark Twain 
has a story, at any rate ben 
trovato, of how a stage with 
a lady passenger inside was 
stopped by a gang at some out- 
lying diggings. With levelled 
pistols they compelled her com- 
panion to hand her out. They 
gathered round her ; they gazed 
her out of countenance; they 
actually wept over her; and 
then they presented her with a 
purse of twenty-five hundred 
dollars subscribed on the spot. 
That gives an idea of the 
warmth of the reception of the 
frail San Francisco beauties 
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who speculated in a trip to the 
ironically named Virginia City. 
They were intoxicated with 
adoration and champagne, and 
loaded with costly gifts. At- 
tended by trains of admirers, 
bedizened with jewels of price, 
they trailed their satins and 
silks through the dust and 
foul refuse of a city where it 
seldom rained. A girl of talent, 
who could dance, or sing, or 
play the piano, was engaged at 
twice a senator’s income, to 
figure at some theatre booth, 
or bait a gambling - saloon. 
The development of the sub- 
terraneous industry had been 
prodigious and unprecedented. 
In 1859 ground was broken ; 
in 1860 the boom was well on, 
and sixty stamp-mills were run- 
ning; in 1863 it was in fullest 
swing. Enormous capital had 
been invested in the companies. 
The Ophir, the Gould & 
Curry, and many other mines 
almost as widely advertised, had 
been marked out with fixed 
boundaries. Yet the border 
rock was often fiercely disputed, 
and after those sanguinary en- 
counters below ground, the 
derricks would be busily at 
work hoisting up the dead and 
wounded. [For each miner was 
personally loyal to his salt, and 
fought for his paymasters with 
feudal devotion. Right through 
the mountain and under Vir- 
ginia City ran the Comstock 
lode: from the main branch 
diverged innumerable lateral 
veins, like the fibres on a leaf 
or the side-creeks from a sea- 
channel, The main vein was 
from sixty to eighty feet thick, 
traversing walls of barren rock. 
Expectation was always kept 
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upon tiptoe, by the fact of the 
silver being stored in bonanzas, 
often solid deposits of almost 
pure metal. Shafts had been 
sunk in all directions: tunnels 
and adits were branching away 
in gloomy labyrinths on both 
sides of the main gallery. That 
transept for the length of nearly 
two miles was loftier than the 
roof of the noblest cathedral, 
and, like the cathedral, it was 
reared upon stately columns. 
Pillars of the rock had been 
left; but they could not be 
trusted, and were supplemented 
by massive supports of timber, 
where the tree-trunks, as thick 
as the body of a man, were 
bratticed and riveted by strong 
clamps of iron. They bore up 
a network of ponderous cross- 
beams and rafters. Yet not 
infrequently, and in spite of 
all precautions, rock and timber 
succumbed to the pressure of the 


hill, burying a gang of workers 


under a stone avalanche. The 
Spaniards, who had their own 
experience of mining, say that 
it needs a gold-mine to run a 
silver-mine, and there never 
was a truer proverb. That 
colossal timbering cost infinitely 
more than the marbles and 
sculpturing of many splendid 
fanes. Each tree had been 
felled in some distant forest, 
dragged laboriously over snow 
or rutted tracks by intermin- 
able teams of oxen, hauled up 
the steep slopes of Mount David- 
son, and painfully lowered by 
huge derricks. And, apropos 
to the derricks, it must be re- 
membered that all the ma- 
chinery was transported from 
San Francisco, Before the erec- 
tion of the mills, when the first 
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tons of valuable ore were sent 
to California for crushing, the 
freights had swallowed five- 
sixths of the profits. And a 
continuance of that excessive 
outlay was the history of all 
the mines: when the best were 
making enormous yields, per- 
haps not a tenth might be 
distributed in dividends. The 
quicksilver alone was an enor- 
mous item. Never was more 
powerful pumping - machinery 
erected than on the Comstock. 
At one time the pumps were 
lifting about ten million gallons 
a-day ; yet they were too feeble 
to cope with the flooding of the 
lower levels when the shafts 
had only gone down to 400 
or 500 feet. That was one of 
the chief reasons for the pro- 
jection of the Sutro tunnel, 


‘* Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink,” 


sang Coleridge in “The Ancient 
Mariner.” When the miner ran 
a fair chance of being drowned 
below, above he had the choice 
between slow poisoning and 
perishing of thirst. Water 
there was, though in no great 
profusion, but it was impreg- 
nated with alkali, or even 
tainted with arsenic; and that, 
perhaps, was the best excuse 
for the hard drinking. After- 
wards, when the first fever of 
the silver-chase had calmed 
down, the community came - 
forward in a public - spirited 
manner, fetching the pure ele- 
ment from distant lakes in 
channels and long aqueducts 
worthy of the Romans. 

As for the Sutro tunnel, it is 
not only one of the most stu- 
pendous achievements of modern 
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engineering, but one of the 
grandest monuments to indi- 
vidual determination. Sutro, 
by sheer indomitable strength 
of will, actually forced it upon 
the hostile capitalists it was to 
benefit. He was a young man 
with no influential connections, 
who owned a small quartz-mill 
on the Carson river. His am- 
bition was as aspiring as his 
means were small. He set 
himself to solve the drainage 
and ventilation problems, so 
that the mines might be worked 
profitably, and more or less 
salubriously, at the deepest 
levels. He was no man for 
half-measures. He proposed to 
pierce the mountain at the 
depth of 2000 feet: with lateral 
branches his tunnel was to be 
six miles in length: and though 
the estimates fluctuated as con- 
ditions changed, the ultimate 
cost was a million sterling. 
The tale of his trials and dis- 
appointments is a long one. At 
first his hopes were high, and 
everything ran in his favour. 
He had obtained the signed 
support of all the leading 
owners. He obtained Acts con- 
ferring certain privileges from 
the State Legislature and from 
Congress. Then the Bank of 
California, which was all-power- 
ful on the Comstock, took alarm, 
and induced the owners to re- 
pudiate their pledges. Most 
men would have given up in 
despair. Sutro, by selling him- 
self up, cleared a sufficiency of 
dollars to pay his expenses to 
Washington. His trip was suc- 
cessful, for Congress confirmed 
its grant, and, moreover, he got 
some substantial financial as- 
sistance. He came back to 
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make burning appeals to the 
miners of the Comstock, by ex- 
plaining to them that they were 
missing their sole chance of re- 
lief from discomfort and im- 
munity from accidents. The 
fierce agitation put pressure on 
the capitalists. Next he crossed 
the Atlantic to stump France 
and England: there he raised 
sums by subscription which 
were swelled on his return, till 
the funds were secured for com- 
mencing the enterprise. When 
the financial difficulties were 
overcome, the engineering 
troubles had to be surmounted. 
We have heard something of 
similar troubles from the St 
Gothard works; but the Swiss 
engineers benefited by the Sutro 
experiences. We cannot enter 
into details, but the labour was 
carried through in face of fire 
and water. The vertical shafts 
sunk from above were flooded 
by the drain from the porous 
rock, and the labourers, whose 
shifts were changed every two 
hours, were drawing their 
breaths in the blasts of a burn- 
ing furnace. Notwithstanding 
the use of all scientific ap- 
pliances, the temperature, to- 
wards the end of the work, had 
risen to 114°. The strongest 
men would drop asphyxiated, 
and the mules refused to face 
the heat. Human endurance 
had wellnigh reached its limit 
when the final wall of partition 
was breached and free ventila- 
tion established with the cooler 
drift on the other side, in a 
drift of dust and débris that 
nearly suffocated the exhausted 
pioneers. 

Going back to the spring of 
1860, Virginia City was already 
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in a hot fit of speculation. Never 
was seen such strange gambling: 
it was all for counters, with no 
cash. The ready money was 


planked down in the gambling-- 


dens or on the drinking-bars. 
No one had any credit, yet any 
number of sales were effected 
without even the formality of 
setting them down on paper. 
But as genuine lodes yielded 
real profits, and exaggerated 
reports of the results reached 
San Francisco, transactions be- 
came serious. The Californian 
capitalists were beset in the 
passes of the Sierra by penni- 
less prospectors, offering the 
most tempting bargains. When 
they got to Virginia the shrewd- 
est of them saw that the reefs 
were quite good enough to 
gamble on. Now and again a 
shaft struck a bonanza which 
showed the value of the prizes 
to be gained. The simple enor- 
mity of the sums nominally paid 
for claims sufficed to float a 
prospectus and rig a market: 
500 dollars per mining foot was 
no extraordinary price, and as 
much as 2000 dollars had been 
given. The formation of new 
companies, the shares of which 
were readily subscribed, went 
on with unexampled rapidity. 
In two or three years they were 
to be numbered by the hundred : 
some had a more or less fictitious 
capital of a million sterling. A 
regular Stock Exchange had 
been established in Virginia, 
and in San Francisco from three 
rival board-rooms the buyers 
and sellers overfiowed into the 
adjacent streets. It was a case 


of Law’s South Sea Bubble over 
again, and with more universal 
excitement. 


For everybody, 
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without exception, was traffick- 
ing in stocks, from the state 
governor and the mayors to the 
bootblack at the block corner. 
Yet still, and for long, the 
claims were only held by right 
of occupation ; important trans- 
actions were carried out with- 
out the execution of title-deeds, 
which was to give the primitive 
law courts excessive occupation, 
and enrich a class of legal 
specialists. One mine, the 
Ophir, went in for nearly 
thirty lawsuits in three years: 
there was such a rush on the 
services of one popular pleader 
that for a single fee he had 
160,000 dollars. That litiga- 
tion, by the way, was respon- 
sible for a large proportion of 
the crime. A Galway sessions 
in the beginning of the century 
was a scene of millennium peace 
compared to the proceedings of 
a Virginia tribunal. The judge, 
like he of the ‘Bon Gaultier 
Ballads,’ backed up his judg- 
ments with his Colt; the liti- 
gants took shots at the opposing 
counsel, and subsequently argued 
the questions out among them- 
selves, when they drew and fired 
over their whisky-skins. 

The capitalists who came to 
the front would never have be- 
come millionaires had they made 
much pretence of playing fair. 
It was the small investors who 
went to the wall: as one was 
beggared another came in; and 
the great object was to tempt 
them, and then squeeze them 
out. If small holders refused 
to be scared, irresistible pressure 
was put upon them by increas- 
ing the calls for the develop- 
ment of the mine. They failed 
to pay up, and their shares were 
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forfeited. So each speculation, 
whether good or bad, was at the 
mercy of the innermost circle 
who controlled it. It was such 
a commanding position which 
enabled the Bank of California, 
holding large interests either 
in property or on mortgage, 
nearly to balk the gigantic 
enterprise of Sutro, when suc- 
cess seemed practically within 
his grasp. 

Reticence was of the essence 
of that shady speculation. The 
gloom of the deepest recess of 
the Comstock was not so dark 
as the ideal secrecy observed in 
the working of a favourite 
quartz-mine. Surprises of one 
kind or another were always to 
be sprung, and the shareholders 
had any amount of sensation for 
their money. No outsider was 
admitted to the workings on any 
pretext. The superintendent 
and foremen were well paid 
to be silent, and only a chosen 
few of the miners were engaged 
for “the secret shifts.” One 
company tried the plan of impri- 
soning their people in the works 
at proportionate wages, but the 
plan did not answer. The free- 
born Americans refused to be 
enslaved. Yet it is astonishing 
how staunchly the employed 
stood in with the employers, and 
how seldom important revela- 
tions were made. For the 
surface swarmed with spies of 
the speculators, who had carte 
blanche to bribe to any amount, 
and who stood drinks in the 
saloons that they might worm 
out invaluable confidences. But 
when there was no authentic 
intelligence, reports were in- 
vented, and being accredited 
by the sales of leading banks 
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and brokers, they served pretty 
much the same purpose. At 
length, after crying wolf time 
after time, a Nemesis overtook 
the largest operators. In 1864 
the inflation suddenly collapsed, 
when Gould & Curry burst up. 
The owners had bought it for a 
trifle from Gould, who wandered 
off to get a livelihood by lumber- 
ing. It had paid three million 
dollars in a couple of years, and 
now it was said to have given 
out. There was asimultaneous 
fall in other stocks: the panic 
spread: the small shareholders 
went bankrupt: no calls could 
be enforced: the pumps ceased 
to work, and the lower adits 
were drowned: the mills were 
abandoned: buildings and tim- 
bering fell into decay, and tem- 
porarily the Comstock was a 
solitude. The ruin was uni- 
versal, yet it was a false alarm, 
for ten years afterwards the 
biggest bonanza of all was dis- 
covered. When industries and 
speculation were resumed with 
redoubled vigour, the victims of 
that unreasoning scare had sad 
cause to repent their precipi- 
tation, 

For a time there was conster- 
nation aud general perturba- 
tion. The fever of speculation 
was succeeded by a cold fit, and 
many thousands of immigrants 
saw their subsidiary occupa- 
tions threatened. Not to speak 
of the actual workers in the 
mines, for three years the three 
hundred miles of mountain and 
valley from the coast to Washoe 
had been overcrowded with ever- 
increasing traffic. The team- 
sters who brought machinery 
and provided supplies were to 
be numbered by the thousand. 




















Lumbering camps doing lively 
business had been set up in the 
lonely forests of the Sierras. 
Now the Stock Exchanges were 
deserted, there was a stoppage 
in the passes, and the axe of 
the woodman was thrown aside. 
But the momentary set-back 
proved a blessing in disguise. 
In 1864 the mining activity of 
the West was still severed from 
the settled States to the east- 
ward by dreary expanses of 
unpeopled territory. The col- 
lapse at Washoe made adven- 
turous men desperate, and sent 
forth a lost legion of prospectors, 
who had to choose between dis- 
covery and starvation. Reck- 
less as they were, they argued 
reasonably that the wealth of 
Washoe could be no isolated 
phenomenon. Nor were they 
without material proof of the 
theory, for the year before, in 
another district of Nevada, 
fresh ground had been broken 
at the promising diggings of 
the Reese river. There was a 
scattering rush from east to 
west, and new treasure-troves 
lured on the advance-guards of 
the army. On the Reese river 
they struck it gold- and silver- 
rich, beyond the most sanguine 
hopes of the prospectors. Ore- 
gon ledge ran a good second 
to the Comstock lode. Austin 
City sprang up in a couple of 
years, from two to twenty 
thousand inhabitants. Again 
at Austin there was the sharp 
pinch of famine, when flour 
was fetching two shillings the 
pound ; again the constraining 
force of hunger opened up 
regular communications, and 
with the trains of waggons 
setting in from Washoe there 
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mingled picturesque strings of 
camels, who found themselves 
at home in the sandy wastes, 
and breathed freely in the sul- 
phureous atmosphere. Again 
adventurers had te endure the 
tortures of Tantalus. There 
was wealth at will, but it cost 
dear to realise it. Remoteness 
from sea and rivers made 
the outlay almost prohibitive. 
Timber brought from a distance 
fetched a dollar for the two 
feet. But the chief trouble was 
the cost of the smelting : ore 
which would have paid well at 
Virginia, at Austin was barely 
worth the working. Neverthe- 
less the settlements flourished, 
and made another start with 
the approach of the eastern 
railways. Then gold placers, 
which were always the preludes 
to the silver finds, were dis- 
covered in the Black Hills, the 
Mauvaise Terres of Dacotah. 
That unkindly and repulsive 
region began to be colonised, 
and the prospectors had 
pioneered the way for the 
ranchers. Next the tide of 
exploration swelled up in 
Montana, where at the 
euphoniously named _ Silver 
Bow, and round “Granite 
Mountain,” richest of all the 
Montana mines, it reached 
high-water mark. Thence it 
overflowed into Idaho, and the 
more remote territory of Wash- 
ington was not unsuccessfully 
exploité. We do not say that 
the prospectors were disap- 
pointed, but more systematic 
investigations were indefinitely 
deferred. 

But the second stage of the 
great boom was the revival of 
enthusiasm over Washoe, In 
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the first, the expenditure had 
been lavish to extravagance: 
the new era was to be charac- 
terised by economy and retrench- 
ment, for the speculators were 
wise enough to profit by ex- 
perience. We have alluded to 
the opposition offered by the 
Bank of California to the Sutro 
tunnel. The bank had become 
an autocratic power. It was 
fortunate in a manager of re- 
markable shrewdness and fore- 
sight. Sharon had still faith 
in the Washoe future: he could 
not believe that the silver had 
been worked out, though the 
sinkers had got down to a 
barren stratum. He knew well 
that it was a question whether 
the suspended mines were worth 
anything or nothing; but he had 
the eloquence to persuade a 
group of financiers to play le 
tout pour le tout. It needed 
all his eloquence and iron deter- 
mination to keep his confeder- 
ates up to the mark through a 
time of prolonged and intense 
discouragement. Under his 
prompting the bank had been 
making the most of its oppor- 
tunities. As shares had been 
flung on the market, as its 
mortgagers got hard pressed, 
and as stockholders backed out 
of their assessments, it had been 
buying cheap or confiscating, 
until it owned or controlled 
many mines and mills. Under 
its auspices and the direction of 
Sharon, the “ Mill and Mining 
Company” was launched, to 
resume prospecting operations 
on a large scale. On the Crown 
Mine, one of its numerous in- 
vestments, it bored down for 
nearly 1000 feet. Nothing but 


barrenness was the invariable 
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report. The financiers were in 
despair, and even Sharon felt 
dubious. Then the workers 
came on a shimmering of metal. 
It led them straight down to the 
second biggest of the bonanzas: 
San Francisco and Virginia 
were in a hotter fever than 
ever, and there was a rise of 
fifty million dollars in Com- 
stocks. 

In the meantime another 
small group had gone quietly 
to work under shadow of the 
great monopoly. Very different 
they were from the strong 
capitalists who were backing 
Sharon. All were men of the 
smallest means, but all were 
cool and sagacious, and the 
leaders were practical miners. 
These were the famous bonanza 
kings. Mackay is the best 
known; but in his friend Fair 
he had a colleague at least as 
capable. Mackay had drifted 
west from a clerk’s stool in 
Broadway to do a little placer- 
mining on the Sacramento. 
Having saved a few hundred 
dollars, he tramped into Vir- 
ginia City in 1860. When that 
money was gone, he engaged as 
a common miner. He was for- 
tunate enough to come across 
Fair, whose previous history 
was very similar: they were 
prompt to appreciate their 
common qualities, and thence- 
forth the two were in closest 
partnership. From labourers 
they rose to be overseers, and 
could lay by. They practised 
severe economy to form a joint 
fund. Mackay had the miner’s 
ambition in excess. He would 
often say afterwards, that from 
the beginning he had devoted 
himself to becoming the greatest 
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mine-master in the world. The 
Man of Destiny moved steadily 
onward ; but he had his fluctua- 
tions and his anxieties like 
Sharon. Yet most of his little 
ventures had succeeded, and each 
gain was shrewdly invested in 
mines, as a stepping-stone to 
something further. Sharon had 
secured all that was supposed 
best ; but these outsiders could 
pick and choose among aban- 
doned properties, and Fair had 
the scent of a sleuth-hound in 
puzzling out signs of metal. 
The partners, who had already 
accumulated a moderate fortune, 
decided to break ground on a 
tract of the hill comparatively 
neglected. Fair pronounced 
that it had a likely look, and 
the purchase-money was a trifle. 
Performance seemed to belie the 
promise. When they had sunk 
to a depth of 1200 feet, they 
had nearly touched their bottom 
dollar, and the big Californians 
were chuckling over their dis- 
comfiture. Then came one of 
the most wonderful turns on 
record of the capricious wheel 
of Fortune. For weeks Fair 
had been growing more gloomy 
and more anxious. One day 
when Mackay met him at the 
mouth of the shaft there was 
a smile on his worn face. At 
last they had broken through 
the barren quartz to rock that 
showed distinctly metalliferous. 
Next morning they had picked 
up the thread of a tiny silver 
vein. They followed it: they 
lost it when Fair had broken 
down under the strain: they 
harked back, and they found 
it again. Tunnelling along it 
for 250 feet from the bottom 
of the shaft, it brought them 
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out upon the upper floor of the 
Comstock bonanza par excel- 
lence. Foot by foot, as the 
new shaft went down, the 
bonanza steadily increased in 
richness. They tested its width 
by cutting transverse drifts, 
and nowhere did they strike 
indications of poverty. In fact, 
with the silver sparkling from 
the sides in the lamplight, they 
might have fancied themselves 
in some fabled treasure-cave of 
the gnomes. Almost as sur- 
prising as the rare richness of 
the find was the comparative 
secrecy in which it was shrouded. 
Sharon and his Californians 
obstinately refused to give 
credence to the reports till the 
yields of the ore made unbelief 
impossible. In truth, the little 
syndicate was literally a close 
corporation. Mackay and his 
partners kept the mine in their 
own hands: there were no 
shares to be rigged on flut- 
tering markets. He always 
held to the principle he avowed, 
of sticking to mining and never 
speculating in stocks. In the 
course of some seven years their 
bonanzas had paid the partners 
nearly fourteen millions sterling 
in dividends. They had made 
their piles and should have 
been well satisfied, when, after 
a sudden and swift decline, all 
the bonanzas had simultaneously 
given out. They sold the re- 
versions for what they would 
fetch: they retired from busi- 
ness, and when Mackay the 
millionaire was being féted in 
the Old World as the bonanza 
king, many of the adven- 
turers who had taken over his 
property were filing their 
schedules of bankruptcy. 
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A NEW HISTORY OF SCOTLAND.’ 


“THERE is not in existence a 
compendious history of Scot- 
land which at once supplies a 
consecutive narrative of events 
and seeks to trace the gradual 
consolidation of the various 
elements that have gone to the 
making of the Scottish people. 
It is as an attempt to meet this 
want that this book was con- 
ceived and written.” So says 
Mr Hume Brown in the preface 
to his ‘History of Scotland,’ of 
which the first volume, ending 
with the last sigh of James V.,— 
“He exclaimed that the Crown 
had come to his house by a 
woman, and would pass from it 
by a woman,”—is now pub- 
lished. There are, indeed, ver- 
bal differences in the reports 
of the king’s last words ; but no 
report is quite so bald as Mr 
Hume Brown's statement. This 
baldness of manner is the chief 
fault in a book which has 
many merits (perhaps all the 
merits at which it aims), and 
is destined to be very useful. 
The book is one of the Cam- 
bridge Press Series, edited by 
Mr Prothero, who says that 
“it is intended for the use of all 
persons anxious to understand 
the nature of existing political 
conditions.” 

Now a book should be judged 
by the author’s aim and scope. 
But even to understand “ exist- 
ing political conditions,” it is, we 
think, above all things necessary 
to understand what sort of men 


made them. As far as we have 
a complaint against Mr Hume 
Brown, it is that, in the relent- 
less effort to keep romance (the 
romance of fact) out of history, 
he neglects the personal ele- 
ment, which gives history its 
charm. He never stirs the blood 
in telling the most stirring of 
all tales of the human past— 
nay, he seems to scorn the 
action. Thus, in our opinion, a 
reader of even the uncritical 
‘Tales of a Grandfather’ knows 
more of .our fathers who made 
us than a reader of the critical 
Mr Hume Brown is likely to 
know. Our meaning is not 
that he should repeat the 
legends of Pitscottie, Boece, 
Buchanan, and Knox, where 
facts disprove their fancies. 
But facts resting on good 
authority are themselves, in all 
conscience, romantic and char- 
acteristic enough. These are 
the flesh and blood, the colour 
and life, of history. The modern 
school prefer to give us the ex- 
cessively dry bones, the osteo- 
logy of national existence. 

We are not objecting to a 
critical method. “The latest 
critical opinion” need not be 
the best, but must certainly 
receive due attention. “Dr 
Skene’s elaborate account of 
the Roman occupation is large- 
ly rejected by the highest 
modern authorities.” Who are 
these revered highest authori- 
ties? Mommsen, we think, and 





1 History of Scotland. Vol. I. To the Accession of Mary Stewart. 
Hume Brown, M.A., LL.D. 
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Mr Haverfield—who disagree. 
Mr Hume Brown does not say 
who the authorities are; but he 
includes Dr Christison’s ‘ Early 
Fortifications in Scotland’ and 
the ‘Celtic Britain’ of the Prin- 
cipal of Jesus in his Biblio- 
graphy. He also thanks Dr 
James Macdonald, Rhind Lec- 
turer for 1897, “for his in- 
valuable assistance in connec- 
tion with the chapter on the 
Roman occupation of Northern 
Britain.” 

The invaluable results of Dr 
Macdonald’s reflections, if they 
are represented here, seem to be 
chiefly negative. Nobody knows 
where “Mons Graupius” was, 
nor where Agricola’s camps 
were, nor what was his line of 
march. But we do know how 
and with what weapons, clay- 
more and target, the natives 
fought. We do know that, as 
in 1240, they lived in wattled 
houses. Of all this Mr Hume 
Brown says nothing: nothing 
about “certain customs” of a 
possible pre-Celtic northern 
people, which “seem to have 
affected their Pictish con- 
querors.” Was it not the Picts 
themselves who were “ pre- 
Celtic,” if pre-Celtic anybody 
was? Without discussing that 
question, which needs discus- 
sion, Mr Hume Brown thinks 
that “the main body of the 
Picts” were “Goidelic Celts.” 
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We incline to agree with him, 
but we consider that a page of 
discussion (though the problem 
is unsettled) would not have been 
wasted. _ Did Severus reach 
Burghead in his energetic nor- 
thern march?! (210). Mr Hume 
Brown does not inquire. Of St 
Ninian’s labours “all traces 
disappear,” yet we doubt if 
Professor Rhys would thus dis- 
miss the Latin and Christian 
inscriptions of Galloway, not 
quite rejected even by the 
scepticism of Mr Hill Burton.? 
Mr Hume Brown, however, does 
admit “what seem to be Ro- 
man temporary camps” “as 
far north as Aberdeenshire.” 
What seems to us regrettable 
is the total lack of spirit and 
sympathy in the blank nega- 
tive conclusions of “the latest 
critical opinion.” The pictur- 
esque method, where it rests on 
fancy, is detestable. But in 
Tacitus’s account of the im- 
mortally glorious stand of Cal- 
gacus it is the facts that are 
picturesque. And the event 
is historical in this sense, that 
the fame of it has often up- 
lifted the hearts of Scots, 
whether Highlanders or Low- 
landers. Mr Hume Brown’s 
account of the Roman occupa- 
tion is too negative and colour- 
less. On the other hand, his 
description of the chaotic affairs 
between 449 and 844—the war- 





! We incline to believe in Severus’s march as far north as Burghead. See the 
several hoards of Severus’s coins found in Kincardineshire, Kinross, and at 


Leuchars, in Haverfield, ‘On a Roman Inscription,’ Glasgow, 1898. 


Momm- 


sen argues for a long occupation, by Rome, of the country within the ‘ Vallum 


of Pius,” from Forth to Clyde. 


Mr Haverfield differs (p. 5). 


That the Roman 


occupation was mainly military, Mr Haverfield and Mr Hume Brown agree. See 
Mr Haverfield’s paper, with Map, in the Clarendon Press Historical Atlas, vol. i. 


2 For other such monuments, see Rhys, ‘ Academy,’ September 3, 1891. 
Haverfield admits these missionary colonies. 


Mr 
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rings of Brython (practically 
Welshman), Dalriad Scot (Irish 
settler in Argyll, circ. 500), 
English from Forth to Humber, 
and Pict —“defecates to a 
pure translucency,’ and may 
be praised as a remarkably 
excellent account of a most con- 
fusing period. On the other 
hand, the account of the Col- 
umban introduction of Christ- 
ianity is not accompanied by 
any statement as to the na- 
tive religion on which it was 
engrafted. Columba “is, in 
fact, half Druid magician, half 
Christian missionary.” This is 
true; but its truth implies 
the survival of “Druidic” or 
Shamanistic ideas into the age 
of Adamnan, the historian of 
Columba. Mr Hume Brown 
draws a valuable contrast be- 
tween the book of the Celtic 
Adamnan and the works of the 
English Bede, half a century 
later. “It is a difference of 
mental and moral atmosphere. 
In his keener sense of truth and 
the relations of things, Bede 
represents a general movement 
of mind of which Adamnan, 
with his childlike taste for the 
wonderful and the miraculous, 
had no conception.” He had 
not; but we think that “a 
general movement of mind” 
was not the cause of the intel- 
lectual advance. We would 
rather suggest that the differ- 
ence is an affair of race. Col- 
umba and Adamnan were Celts ; 
Bede was English. In every 
page of Adamnan you meet 
second-sight, clairvoyance, tele- 
pathy, just as you meet them 
to-day in Lochaber and Appin. 
Bede also, of course, believes 
in miracles ; but his St Cuthbert 
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has but very few examples of the 
powers so notable in Columba, 
and in the Western Celt to this 
day. Once Christianised and edu- 
cated, the Englishman reaches 
Bede’s remarkable level of criti- 
cism ; but Christianity and edu- 
cation leave the Celt still a 
poet, still a seer. This in itself 
is a fact of history. 

Again, from Adamnan’s leg- 
ends, however we may estim- 
ate them, we gleam a hundred 
details of Celtic daily life, as 
it was till ‘“ Drumossie’s day,” 
nay, as in the lonelier isles (for 
instance Eriskay) it continues 
to be. But Mr Hume Brown 
is either indifferent to this colour 
of human existence (a thing as 
“historical” as Magna Charta) 
or cannot afford space for what 
is so charming and so real. He 
tells us, admirably, how the 
fortunes of Celt and English- 
man veered; how each race in 
turn had the upper hand: but 
he does not tell us what manner 
of men were these English and 
Celts; how they lived their 
lives, what they believed, what 
were their ideals. Yet nobody 
can put more tersely and lucid- 
ly the political differentia of 
the rival Churches, English and 
Celtic. ‘ While Roman Christ- 
ianity ” (which England adopt- 
ed in 664) “had fitted itself 
into the mould of the municipal 
institutions of the empire, 
Celtic Christianity had grown 
out of the tribal system of the 
peoples who had embraced it.” 
There is a chapter in a sentence! 
But a reader needs to know 
more of what “the tribal sys- 
tem” really was. The diffi- 
culties about St Patrick and 
Palladius are not discussed ; 
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but a page from St Patrick’s 
Life (true or false as history of 
events) would have shown what 
Celtic life and Celtic Christian- 
ity were in essence. A book 
must be judged, we repeat, by 
its aim and scope—an author 
has a right to make his own 
selection; but we regret that, 
in Mr Hume Brown’s selection, 
so much of what we cannot but 
think essential should be passed 
over. 

Picts, so styled, ceased to be 
a name in the making of Scot- 
land after 844, the date of 
Kenneth MacAlpine, a Scot. 
We take it that he was a Scot 
on the sword side, a Pict on the 
spindle side, and by the spindle 
side the Picts arranged their 
Royal pedigrees. Thus Picts 
existed in force, though now 
merged in the name of Scots, 
who were Irish! History shows 
the Picto-Scottish realm dilapi- 
dated by Northmen, especially 
in the north and west: dis- 
turbed in the great province of 
Moray ; acquiring a kind of hold 
over the Brythons of Strath- 
clyde or Cumbria, and over the 
English province of Lothian 
(North Northumbria), while the 
claims of English over-lordship, 
which flowered under Edward 
I, are budding in various 
English claims to homage. In- 
ternally the Crown fluctuates 
at the end of each reign between 
representatives of the houses of 
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Constantine and of Aodh;, both 
sons of Kenneth MacAlpine. 
Mr Hume Brown mentions 
the “law of Tanistry, which had 
prevailed among the Scots” ; 
but what, precisely, was the law 
of Tanistry, and why did it pro- 
cure alternate successions? We 
are not fully informed. It seems 
a more remarkable omission to 
make no allusion to the famous 
Commendation of Scotland to 
Eadward the Elder, by Constan- 
tine II, Mr Hume Brown’s 
Constantin III. This is dated 
924 by the English Chronicle, 
921 by Florence of Worcester, 
who probably saw that 924 was 
an impossible date. Everybody 
knows how much Mr Freeman 
made of this affair. The topic 
is confused.! If the submission 
made the vassalage of Scotland 
part of the law of Britain, it was | 
important enough to deserve 
discussion. But not a word is 
given to the theme, nor to the 
alleged submission of 926, while 
a “temporary submission” to 
Aithelstan in his raid of 934 is 
recorded. On miracles wrought 
by AXthelstan at this juncture, 
Edward I. gravely based part 
of his claim. Is there good au- 
thority for any submission at this 
date? Three years later Con- 
stantine and his Northmen were 
well beaten at Brunanburh, 
which Sir James Ramsay locates 
at Bourne, in Lincolnshire. 
Over another alleged event, 





1See Sir James Ramsay, ‘The Foundations of England,’ i. 276-282; 
Robertson, ‘Scotland Under Her Early Kings,’ ii. 394-397; Freeman, ‘ Nor- 


man Conquest,’ i. 


Probably Mr Hume Brown regards this old quarrel as covered 


by his remark (p. 36), ‘‘ From the scanty and conflicting accounts of the different 
chroniclers it is often impossible to determine either the exact date or the precise 


nature of the occurrences to which they refer.” 


Still, they do seem to us to 


deserve an allusion which we do not find. On Malcolm I. and the Cession of 
Cumbria, see Mr Hume Brown, p. 38, and his Note. 
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the appearance of Kenneth IL 
in the eight-oar of Eadgar on 
the Dee (an event very dear 
to Mr Freeman), Mr Hume 
Brown passes in silence. Sir 
James Ramsay accepts Flor- 
ence’s legend of this service: 
Mr Robertson did not, nor do 
we; but we think it deserved an 
allusion, for the English claims 
were based on things of this 
kind. Mr Hume Brown only 
alludes, very vaguely, to a recog- 
nition by Kenneth of Eadgar’s 
superiority, as influencing Ead- 
gar’s nominal grant of Lothian. 
This on “a somewhat doubtful 
authority.” Mr Robertson an- 
nihilates the “ doubtful author- 
ity,” we think. Malcolm took 
Lothian in the days of Cnut.! 
Now “all persons anxious to 
understand the nature of exist- 
ing political conditions” (and 
to these earnest souls the editor 
appeals) may say that the 
grounds of the claims of Ed- 
ward I. on Scotland do not 
matter. He did not get Scot- 
land, so all the old controversy 
may go by the board. This is 
an opinion like another. But 
surely the anxious political 
reader of historical manuals 
will ask, “‘ What does it matter 
how much white wine was 
drunk at Lincluden when Mary 
of Gueldres entertained the 
wife of Henry VI.?” If they 
had drunk a dozen pipes of 
white wine in place of three, 
the “existing political condi- 
tions” would be exactly as 
they are. Yet Mr Hume 
Brown finds room for the white 
wine and salt (which have docu- 
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mentary evidence), though he 
does not find room for the Com- 
mendation of 921(?), 924(?), or 
the alleged submission of Celtic 
princes to Atthelstan in 926. 
Once more, the anxious student 
of the evolution of existing 
political institutions must pant 
for information about Celtic 
land -tenures, for, practically, 
they prevailed, in places, till 
1748, and they are at the root 
of the Crofter Question of to- 
day. But Mr Hume Brown 
does not venture into this 
thorny wilderness, any more 
than he explains in its length 
and breadth “the law of Tan- 
istry.” These things clamour 
for discussion, and are not dis- 
cussed. Nevertheless Mr Hume 
Brown enables the inquirer to 
understand the importance of 
the definite undeniable conquest 
of Lothian, by Malcolm IL, 
at the momentous battle of 
Carham on Tweed (1018). 
Lothian was the making of 
Scotland: English of Lothian 
was to become Scots, and the 
real Scottish language, Gaelic, 
was to cease to be the speech 
of Court, and law, and litera- 
ture. In spite of Malcolm’s 
victory at Carham, he, and two 
other kings, Jehmare and Mael- 
beth, are said to have become 
Cnut’s men in 1031. Mr Hume 
Brown thinks them sub - kings 
so important that Malcolm did 
not “represent” them. But, 
says Mr Robertson, it is later 
MSS. that introduce these two 
kings, and, in 1031, Maelbeth 
(Macbeth) was not yet even a 
Mormaor, far less a king. If 


1 Robertson, ii. 390-392. Sir James Ramsay believes more in the Angli dona 


ferentes (i, 321, 322). 
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so, these kings were not so im- 
portant. 

+. Mr Hume Brown adds little 
that is new, or disputable, to 
our history between the battle 
of Carham, with the acquisi- 
tion of Lothian, and the great 
Royalist revolution of David L, 
the feudalisation of Scotland, 
the abundant grants to the 
non-Celtic Church, and to Nor- 
man nobles, such as the Fitz- 
alans, that is, the Stewarts, 
who got Renfrew and part of 
Kyle, or the Bruces, who got 
Carrick, -which was under a 
Celtic earl about 1240. Here 
Mr Hume Brown raises, but 
does not solve, a problem 
which has puzzled every in- 
telligent child who reads the 
‘Tales of a Grandfather.’ How 
did David get the vast lands 
on which he settled his clergy 
and his Normans? Mr Hume 
Brown says, ‘“ We have no cer- 
tain knowledge of the manner 
in which this transference was 
carried out by David or other 
kings.” He might have referred 
to Mr Robertson’s masterly ar- 
gument against “The Theory of 
Displacement.” We know that 
Bruce’s disinheriting of the 
lords bequeathed to Scotland 
a generation of civil war and 
the never-sated feud of the 
evicted Gregara ; we know that 
intrusions of Normans in Gallo- 
way caused the feuds which 
leave their mark in_ these 
“mounds of mystery,” the 
motes, on which the Normans 
built their palisaded towers.? 
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We know that intrusions and 
forfeitures in Ross and Moray 
meant a century of war for 
the MacHeths and Mac- 
Williams. Mr Robertson has 
shown how these evils were 
avoided, when. David and 
William the Lion gave large 
grants in Lothian and Strath- 
clyde and Scotia proper, and 
how the Celtic proprietors 
(as Jury lists prove) became 
the feudal Anglicised barons. 
By grants to the Church David 
gained the all but uniform and 
consistent aid of the Church to 
the cause of national independ- 
ence. The clergy would not 
be subject to York or Canter- 
bury, and stood for Scotland 
till Archbishop Hamilton was 
hanged. But the descendants 
of David's Norman nobles 
played the double part which 
we all know. 

Mr Hume Brown’s account 
of David’s important reign is 
extremely lucid: he even man- 
ages to be clear and satisfactory 
about that amusing and enig- 
matic clerk and _ claimant, 
Brother Wimund, who en- 
tangled himself as a genuine 
“Pretender” in the “running 
plea” of the legitimist house 
of MacHeth. That Somerled 
married his daughter to Donald 
MacHeth we do not feel cer- 


tain; Mr Robertson makes 
Somerled’s sister hold this 
place. That Somerled fell by 


treason, in his invasion of Scot- 
land (1164), we cannot accept 
on the authority of tradition in 





1 Robertson, i. 97. 


Sir James Ramsay holds that the two kings of 1031 do 


not occur before the Peterborough Chronicle, compiled a hundred years after the 


event. 


He says that Jehmare has not been identified. Mr Robertson finds Jeh- 


mare in the ‘ Heimskringla.’ Cf. Ramsay, i. 404, 405. 


* Neilson, Scottish Review, October 1898. 
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the mouths of the learned min- 
isters of Killearnan and Kil- 
tarlity, who regard the Celts 
as victors in “the sair fight 
o Harlaw.” The children of 
Somerled are not unbiassed his- 
torians.! 

From David to Alexander 
IL, Scotland was trying to 
acquire the north of England 
as a province. The result was 
the capture of William the 
Lion, and the Treaty of Fal- 
aise, which, for a few years, 
reduced all of Scotland but her 
indomitable Church to the ab- 
ject condition which Edward I. 
revived for a year or two. 
Another result was the definite 
beginning of that sad and 
glorious Ancient League with 
France, to which Scotland owns 
her part in the fight of Baugé 
Bridge, and in the immortal 
victories of the Maid. About 
these names, Pathay, Lagny, 
Orleans, the most illustrious on 
our banners, Mr Hume Brown 
is so self-denying as to say 
nothing at all! He does not 
even touch on the crucial value 
of the Falaise treaty in its 
bearing on the question of 
English supremacy,” except by 
remarking that Richard I. “re- 


stored the independence of 
Scotland.” This, of course, 
implies that Scotland, save 


from 1174 to 1189, had been 
independent: which is exactly 
what the English, and Mr 
Freeman, have denied. The 
troubles of William contained 
one element of progress, At 
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various times he had to pay 
heavy ransoms and indemni- 
ties to England—or to refuse 
pecuniary aid. These were the 
occasions of great assemblies 
and assessments, and hence be- 
gan, on the question of finance, 
the very scanty “ Constitutional 
history ” of Scotland. 

The reigns of the Kings of 
Peace, Alexander II. and Alex- 
ander IIT. (1214-1286), show 
the Celtic rivalries diminishing, 
while factions among the nobles 
take their place, and the truly 
Scottish constitutional practice 
of kidnapping the king in 
the interests of a party be- 
gins. The English claims, too, 
show various signs of matur- 
ing: and in the cells of mon- 
asteries fraudulent historical 
grounds of claim are quietly 
elaborated by monkish chron- 
iclers. Into the delicate ques- 
tion of the homage of Alex- 
ander III. to Edward I. (1278), 
Mr Hume Brown, as_ usual, 
does not go, merely accepting 
the Scottish as against the 
English version.* Here econ- 
omy of explanations is justi- 
fiable, we think, the Scottish 
case is so strong. The subju- 
gation of Argyll and the Isles 
are the great successes of this 
period. 

As to the formation of the 
Regency, after the death of 
Alexander III, Mr Hume 
Brown observes : “It is interest- 
ing to note that the dividing 
line of the Forth was still a 
practical consideration.” Of 





1 See Clan Donald, by these authors : 


2 Cf. Robertson, ii. 409. 


a very interesting book in many ways. 


3 Robertson, ii. 113. Register of Dunfermline, and letter of Boniface VIII. to 


Edward I. 
Hume Brown, 127, 128. 


Feedera, i. i. 554, 563; i. ii. 907; and Robertson, Appendix L. 
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this we can offer a_pictur- 
esque proof. When Edward L, 
in 1296, took oaths from all 
Scotland, those of Stirling were 
attested by the seal of the 
burgh. It represents Stirling 
Bridge. In the centre (as at 
Orleans) is a crucifix. On the 
right are a group of spear- 
men; on the left a group of 
bowmen take aim at them. 
Above the spearmen we read 
the legend, Hic armis Scoti bruta 
stant; over the bowmen, Hic 
cruce tutt. The Christian bow- 
men are the English-speaking 
race south of Forth; the spear- 
men are Scoti bruti, “brutes o’ 
Hielanders.” Not a _ very 
united Scotiand is attested by 
this little monument of folk who 
were glad that “Forth bridled 
the wild Highlandman.” 

Mr Hume Brown justly says 
that the Treaty of Birgham 
“bears signal testimony to the 
sensitive patriotism of the 
Scots.” But of what Scots? 
The noblesse had no patriotism : 
they had a foot in each country, 
and only wanted to keep estates 
in both. The burghs could not 
make themselves heard, much 
less the rural population. The 
patriots, who show their sensi- 
tiveness in the clauses of the 
Treaty, must have been the 
educated Churchmen, who had 
almost a monopoly of legal 
knowledge. They freely im- 
perilled their immortal souls by 
desperate and repeated perjuries 
all through Edward’s period of 
rule: they spent their wealth ; 
they gave their lives on the 
gibbet; and we know from a 
contemporary letter that they 
preached energetically for the 
cause of Scottish freedom, while 
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the nobles were sold, and the 
commons were dismayed. The 
clergy saved the national inde- 
pendence, with the aid of a 
sacrilegious assassin, whose 
crime they heartily condoned. 
Such were “ Baal’s shaven sort,” 
in the pretty phrase of Knox. 
As to the War of Indepen- 
dence, Mr Hume Brown writes, 
may we say, unheroically. He 
not only omits all Bruce’s ad- 
ventures ; he does not even give 
the battles of Loudon Hill and 
Glen Trool, early successes, in 
the first of which, if Barbour 
may be relied on, Mr Oman 
justly recognises the military 
genius of the king. These 
advantages were won when 
Edward I. lay no farther off 
than Carlisle, while Lorne and 
Aylmer de Valence, with many 
other knights, were weaving 
their nets round Bruce in 
Galloway and Ayrshire. The 
brutalities of Edward, his gib- 
bets, cages, and deaths of men 
quartered at the heels of horses, 
turned Scotland against him, 
as we know from English 
sources, and these details are 
not brightly stated, any more 
than is the energetic preaching 
of a kind of national crusade 
by the clergy. Yet all these 
things did more than we can 
estimate towards the making of 
Scotland. In place of such con- 
vincing details we only hear 
vaguely of Edward’s “harsh 
and imperious dealing,” of the 
“execution” of Nigel Bruce 
and many others, and of the 
“testimony from the national 
Church,” given by a Provincial 
Council at Dundee, in 1310. 
Bruce’s triumph looks like a 
miracle. It is explained by 
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the picturesque details, and by 
the action of the Church, no 
less than by the contrasted 
characters of the hero and of 
Edward II. The actual facts 
show what manner of men the 
Lowlanders were, and to make 
this clear is the interest as well 
as the duty of history. For the 
facts are romantic and interest- 
ing. Here again, therefore, we 
urge that history, while it should 
be “critical” and “scientific,” 
cannot be either, or both, by 
dint of lack of colour. History, 
above all Scottish history, is 
not ‘The Annals of a Quiet 
Neighbourhood,’ nor to be writ- 
ten with the calmness of such 
records. It is not enough to 
call Bruce an _ accomplished 
knight, of winning personal 
qualities. We need to add 
the detail and living colour of 
Barbour. The annals of David 
IL. exhibit a period of reaction. 
The deeds of Bruce seemed to 
be wiped out: “his own bishop,” 
and his own Abbot of Inchafray, 
who paraded the crucifix before 
the kneeling ranks at Bannock- 
burn, went over to Balliol and 
the English, The luck of Scot- 
land, the blood of Randolph, the 
brave old sister of Bruce, a Mr 
Thomson, the Steward, and the 
English wars with France just 
saved the Scotland which the son 
of the victor of Bannockburn, 
and the representative of the 
Good Lord James, were trying 
to sell to the Southern foe. 
Now, in Douglas and the Black 
Knight of Liddesdale, begins the 
unexampled career of Douglas 
treachery. Mr Hume Brown, as 
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usual, leaves out almost all the 
fun (except for an allusion to 
Black Agnes of Dunbar); he 
avoids, however, Mr Tytler’s wel- 
ter of confusion about the affairs 
of 1363. Mr Burnett, in the edi- 
tion of the Exchequer Rolls, 
has not written in vain; and 
Mr Bain’s ‘Calendar’ is also 
used to good effect. We cannot 
agree with Mr Hume Brown 
that Barbour’s ‘Bruce’ “as 
literature cannot rank high.” 
The judgment of Mr Henderson, 
in ‘Scottish Vernacular Litera- 
ture,’ is more to the point. 
Barbour is an early avatar of 
Sir Walter Scott, and Sir Her- 
bert Maxwell has vindicated his 
historical value. Mr Hender- 
son’s book, we may remark in 
passing, though, doubtless, no 
more infallible than other works 
of man, is an excellent and spir- 
ited summary of the vernacular 
literature of old Scotland. 

To that literature the most 
illustrious contributor is King 
James, first of that name. 
Mr Hume Brown does not 
much like him, and we share 
his aversion. As to the recent 
critical attempt to deprive 
James of his chief claim to re- 
nown, “ The King’s Quhair,” Mr 
Hume Brown discreetly ob- 
serves that it is made “prob- 
ably on insufficient grounds.” 
Whether James wrote the poem 
or not, the “grounds” are not 
merely “probably,” but, we 
think, conspicuously insufficient. 
The curious may refer to the 
arguments of M. Jusserand, 
and of Mr Henderson in his 
work already cited! James’s 


1 See ‘The Authorship of the King’s Quhair,’ by Mr J. T. T. Brown, and M. 
Jusserand’s reply, tiré d part from ‘ Revue Historique,’ May-June 1897. 
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rage against the House of 
Albany is probably explained 
by his letters written in cap- 
tivity, where he complains of 
neglect by Albany. Mr Hume 
Brown does not allude to these, 
given in Sir William Frazer’s 
‘Book of Menteith. He is 
sceptical about the so-called 
“contemporary” account of 
James's murder; but, if he 
does not rely on this document, 
whence does he derive his belief 
that James’s subjects in general 
thought him rapacious, violent, 
and so forth? Not from Bower, 
and not from the rhyme— 
** Robert Graham 
Who slew our king, 
God give him shame.” 

The story of how James 
avenged the poor Highland 
woman, in his effort to pro- 
tect his unhappy Commons, is 
evidence of popular qualities. 
For social details we are re- 
ferred to ‘Early Travellers in 
Scotland’ (a valuable collection 
by Mr Hume Brown), and the 
French ambassador’s narrative, 
from which M. Jusserand has 
extracted the plums. 

In the reign of James II. 
two gentlemen were put into 
pits and “bollit.” There is 
something awful in being “ bol- 
lit.’ Mr Hume Brown, per- 
wculo suo, interprets “ bollit,” 
and says “thrown into dun- 
geons and placed in fetters.” 
We much prefer the authentic 
“bollit in pits” of the Auchin- 
leck Chronicle. We may be 
prejudiced, but we conceive 
that the treachery of the Doug- 
lases in their relations with 
the Yorkists in England, under 
James II., is rather more con- 
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spicuous than Mr Hume Brown 
allows for; while, on the other 
hand, their provocation, the 
appalling inhospitable murder 
of the earl by the king on his 
own royal hearth, leaves our 
author “more than usual calm.” 
The act “betrayed folly and 
passion,” like the peccadillo of 
Bruce at Dumfries. In that 
case, we think it can be de- 
monstrated that the Red Comyn 
had not (as partial historians 
allege) betrayed his assassin to 
Edward I. On the other hand, 
Mr Hume Brown justly lays 
stress on the circumstance that, 
bloody, distracted, and treach- 
erous as were the doings of our 
ancestors, other nations were 
not one whit better. Reading 
history, Scottish life seems not 
worth living. The sumptuary 
laws, however, attest a high 
standard of “the decoration of 
life,” if not of “all modern ap- 
pliances of comfort.” 

Mr Hume Brown dislikes the 
enigmatic James III., in whose 
dark melancholy face in the 
portrait at Holyrood we recog- 
nise a prophecy of the ill-fated 
James VIII. By aid of the 
Paston Letters, and a despatch 
of Kennedy’s to Louis XI. in 
Wavrin, Mr Hume Brown 
makes it clear (and to us it 
never was clear before) that 
Kennedy and “the Young 
Lords” were for the Lancas- 
trians; Mary of Gueldres and 
the Old Lords for the Yorkists. 
Douglas “schall not be reported, 
nor taken, but as an Englysshe- 
man, and if he come in the 
daunger of Scotts, they to sle 
him.”! Even so wag Angus of 
a later day “an Englishman,” 





1 Paston Letters, Gairdner, ii. 111. 
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and to “sle” him would have 
been a patriotic act. In fact, 
Douglas, of course, was a ban- 
ished man, and was aiding the 
Lord of the Isles in his scan- 
dalous Treaty with Edward 
IV., and raiding the Scottish 
marches. Douglases Black and 
Douglases Red are in the same 
condemnation, despite gallant 
and patriotic acts of the House 
under Bruce and later. The 
queen’s death (December 1463) 
left Kennedy nearly two years 
of good government, he being 
now reconciled to the House of 
York. But his death, in July 
1465, “let in” the shameful 
banded Flemings, Kennedys, and 
Boyds, with Graham, the first 
Archbishop of St Andrews, who 
probably soon quarrelled with 
his fellow “ bandsters,” and was 
apparently driven insane by St 
Andrews quarrels. But as 
Graham was in the Boyd- 
Fleming “band,” we cannot 
see that “from the first he 
had many and powerful ene- 
mies.” The Boyds had all their 
own way till the king’s mar 
riage in 1469, when the Boyds 
were “justified” in the usual 
style, and the House of Hamil- 
ton arose on their ruin. We 
have never been able to see 
why Graham has been praised 
as “an honest reformer.” First, 
he was in an unholy band of 
cynically rapacious courtiers ; 
next, he was mad ; and we can- 
not hold that what Buchanan 
says is evidence. Mr Hume 
Brown, omitting Graham’s 
share in the Boyd “band,” 
thinks Buchanan not improb- 
ably right, 

James’s misfortunes begin 
with his twenty-fifth year,— 
with the troubles in his own 
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house, his brothers, Albany and 
Mar. James was fond of books, 
art, bibelots, and artists. He 
had a bad seat on horseback. 
His brothers were sportsmen— 
hinc ille lachryme! Mar died 
in confinement, and, of course, 
James was accused of murder, 
with no sort of evidence, as 
Mr Hume Brown admits. The 
picturesque stories of Mar and 
Albany are, as to detail, omitted. 
The nobility are said to have 
been “driven to desperation.” 
In fact they hated an “ esthete.” 
James, anxious for peace, was 
being betrayed by England and 
the Celts. Famine raged, the 
coinage had been debased, and 
so, in place of aiding their king 
to meet his open foes in Eng- 
‘and and his traitor brother 
“ Alexander Rex” (Albany, who 
was under treaty to acknow- 
sedge Edward IV., as Balliol 
had acknowledged Edward I.), 
the nobles revolted, and hanged 
James's artists (but not his 
tailor) over the bridge of 
Lauder, shutting up the king 
in Edinburgh Castle. Against 
this infamous mutiny under 
arms, and in face of the ap- 
proaching enemy, Mr Hume 
Brown has not much to say. 
Now, granting that James, or 
Cochrane (which is disputed), 
was responsible for the “ Wood’s 
pence” of the period; granting 
that James was interested in 
art and in psychical research, 
and that he had a bad seat on 
horseback, we cannot condone 
an outrage in which Angus, 
presently to be Albany’s agent 
in another plot against nation- 
al independence, was the ring- 
leader, “belling the cat.” 
James, who is allowed to be “no 
mere weakling,” overpowered 
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his traitor brother Albany, and 
seized but spared the traitor 
Douglas. Mr Hume Brown be- 
lieves in the charge of “undue 
leanings towards England.” It 
was brought against James by 
subjects, such as Angus, who 
themselves were undeniably in 
treasonable relations with Eng- 
land. And now James, “not a 
mere weakling” (p. 280), is 
guilty of “weakness and folly” 
(p. 284). He was, indeed, too 
lenient, later. 

** Mercy, ill-timed, ill- placed, their 

only crime 
To trust too much, or trust it out of 
time ”— 

writes of the Stuarts a poet of 
the last century.! The end came. 
The very traitor lords who 
were intriguing with England 
(p. 285) accused James of doing 
so (p. 284), after they had mur- 
dered him! Mr Hume Brown 
does not seem to think their 
evidence bad. They captured 
the fatal “whelp” of the pro- 
phecy, that was to be James 
IV. At Sauchie Burn the 
king’s horse ran away with him 
(we admit that he rode ill), he 
fell, or alighted, and was as- 
sassinated. We hold no brief 
for the Third James, but he 
“died in his enemies’ day,” and 
by his enemies’ evidence he is 
too apt to be judged. “The 
heavy murmur and voice” of 
his people lamented the mur- 
dered king. Sir Andrew Wood 
lamented him. The burghs had 
fought for him. 

The reigns of James IV. 
and James V. are dealt with 
by Mr Brown lucidly, care- 
fully, and without a touch of 
the singular prejudice of Mr 
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Froude. Mr Hume Brown has 
no illusions about Henry VIII. 
As to James IV., he quotes the 
criticism of Ramsay, the faith- 
ful friend of James III., the 
enemy of and spy on James IV. 
“Young adventurousness ” and 
“simple wilfulness ” were in the 
new king’s character. James’s 
energy and personal honour 
are acknowledged, and the series 
of quarrels leading up to Flod- 
den are very carefully and 
tersely explained. As to Flod- 
den, we disagree with Mr Hume 
Brown, who seems not to have 
read, or trusted, Mr C. J. Bates’s 
tract on the subject. James, 
leaving Scotland on August 22, 
and dying on September 9, cans 
not have wasted “six weeks” 
in besieging Norham (p. 334), 
“Six weeks,” for “five or six 
days,” is a mere slip of the pen. 
As to want of food, the Bishop 
of Durham’s letter shows that 
the army was well supplied. 
The old yarn about an amour 
with Lady Heron is abandoned 
by Mr Bates, and is inconsistent, 
or almost so, with documentary 
evidence. Knowing of Surrey’s 
advance, James did not “ waste 
his time” when he was clearing 
his flank of hostile castles ; and 
in waiting on the inexpugnable 
Flodden Edge he showed mili- 
tary sagacity. His real error 
was in descending from it. He 
had but to entrench himself and | 
wait. Surrey’s drenched, and 
beerless, and quarrelsome army 
would have melted in two days' 
James made his blunder, and, 
like the unhappy commander 
at Majuba, he would not sur- 
vive it. He fought to within 
a lance’s length of Surrey. 





1 Loyal Songs, 1750. 
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In the reign of James V., 
Mr Hume Brown hardly rec- 
ognises the unparalleled base- 
ness of Angus and Sir George 
Douglas. He appears, though 
Arran’s allies warned Sadleyr 
that he was a liar, to believe 
Arran’s myth of the intended 
proscription of 360 nobles and 
barons of Protestant tendencies, 
Knox, who repeats the fable, 
could not possibly “have the 
story from the same source,” 
namely, Arran. Or is Sadleyr 
meant? Knox is not likely to 
have met Arran before or after 
his Protestant “start” and his 
recantation (p. 389, note 1). 
Knox’s legend about the Raid 
af Solway Moss as a purely 
clerical and catholic enterprise 
is known to be false, and should 
be nailed to the counter. 

That the secret of the raid 
was betrayed by Sir George 
Douglas and cheaper traitors, 
Mr Hume Brown neglects to 
record. Yet he cites the 
Hamilton Papers which prove 
the facts. His comments on 
constitutional and legal mat- 
ters, on the other hand, are 
most valuable. 

What quarrel we have with 
Mr Hume Brown is, perhaps, 
hardly a fair quarrel. We seem 
to censure his work (where we 
do censure it) because it is not 
what it does not try to be: 
because romantic facts, and 
social details, are bleakly stated. 
But, while they are so much 
in the background, we sincerely 
doubt whether Scottish history 
can be understood; and our 
feud is rather with the “criti- 
cal method,” when it produces 
insipidity, than with the ac- 
complished author of this his- 





torical osteology. Nobody has 
produced so luminous a brief 
narrative ; but its light is “dry 
light.” Mr Hume Brown’s skill 
in arranging facts, often highly 
complex, is admirable, and is 
perhaps his chief merit, though 
it is to be confessed that the 
facts which he selects are not 
always those which we could 
wish him to have chosen. He, 
or she, who reads this History 
with Scott’s immortal ‘Tales 
of a Grandfather’ (which might 
well be edited “up to date,” 
the text being preserved), and 
with Mr Henderson’s vivacious 
work on Scottish literature, 
will have an adequate concep- 
tion of the national character 
and fortunes. It may be 
hinted that the Celtic affairs 
are not, perhaps, so lucidly 
treated as Lowland matters 
(and no wonder), and _ tables 
of genealogy would be a use- 
ful “eke” to a new edition. 
For some reason, Sir William 
Frazer’s books of noble houses 
do not appear in the service- 
able bibliography. They often 
clear up a problem by a date 
from a charter. Mr Hume 
Brown has done some original 
reading in unpublished charters, 
and in the MS. ‘Acta Domin- 
orum Concilii,) and it is not 
his fault if the gleanings are 
of no great importance. On 
one point we must leave no 
doubt. When we think that 
he is injudicious in omission, it 
is not that we think him ignor- 
ant of what he leaves out, or 
scarcely touches. His know- 
ledge and accuracy we do not 
dream of impugning; and he 
is (except in the case of James 
III.) almost too impartial. 
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THE LOOKER-ON. 


DEFICIT, AND ITS TIMELY SUGGESTIONS——THE WAR-CALL FOR INDIRECT TAX- 


ATION 


THE WHY-NOT OF ‘AGREEMENT WITH RUSSIA——LORD SALISBURY 


ON THE CONFESSIONAL: HIS ADVICE TO THE BISHOPS, 


TOWARD the end of the short 
month of February, a rumour 
stole out that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was surprisingly 
short of money. His accounts 
for the next financial year would 
show a great deficit — three 
millions or thereabout accord- 
ing to the best calculation. 
Then silence: no contradiction 
coming forth to sweeten his 
tobacco again for many a poor 
though respectable payer of 
income-tax. By the bitterness 
of the weed at my own lips 
when the pipe of cogitation was 
smoked, I know the first feeling 
of thousands of such persons on 
reading this news; at the same 
time receiving, as I hope they 
did, a seasonable lesson in the 
difference between direct and 
indirect taxation. Was I ever 
sensible of the three - and - 
twopence saved last year on 
my account for Mr Wills’s 
“Three Castles”? Did that 
amount really fructify in my 
breeches pocket? Shall I be 
equally unaware of the impost 
should another penny in the 
pound be added to income-tax ? 
And can it be that there is no 
difference between the burden 
that is felt and the burden that 
isn’t? 

Even while these triste medi- 
tations were fresh, another 
financial announcement in the 
newspapers. The Government 
proposed to spend nearly three 


millions more upon the Navy 
this year than they asked for 
last year. 

Prospective deficit, more tax- 
ation, while three additional 
millions are expended upon an 
arm already thought strong 
enough to risk a general war 
upon! Yes. But that is not 
the surprise. The surprise is 
that, after taking in this 
news from the Admiralty, the 
moody spirits described in a 
foregoing paragraph became 
more tranquil and not less, 
Some professional politicians 
and some partisan journals ex- 
pressed uneasiness of one sort, 
and there is no one but must 
feel uneasiness of another ; yet 
the second financial announce- 
ment had the instant effect of 
reconciling the burden-bearers 
to its predecessor. 

Though at first sight a 
strange consequence, it is in 
truth a perfectly natural one. 
When the deficit was whis- 
percd, the first thought in every 
mind was that, whatever else 
might be cut down, there could 
be no economising on the Navy. 
There was no wish to economise 
on the Navy; but, on the con- 
trary, a fixed desire—a desire 
founded on the experiences of 
last year—that its strength 
should be undiminished by a 
single shilling’s worth. When- 
ever a strong feeling runs 
through the public mind, it 
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may be as wordless and yet 
as manifest as the wind that 
sweeps across a moor. Such a 
feeling was this; and the nat- 
ural result of hearing that the 
Government intended not to 
weaken but to fortify the Navy 
was a sense of justification and 
relief. A British Minister with 
deficit to make up, and already 
provided with a fleet power- 
ful enough six months ago to 
command peace on English 
terms, would not call for larger 
naval supplies without good 
reason. It is as we thought, 
spite of all the newspaper tales 
of “impending agreements ” 
with France on the one hand, 
with Russia on the other. 
And so, with a sigh, we the 
poor multitude of income - tax 
payers fill our pipes again— 
unable still, however, to resign 
our tobacco-grudge against the 
Government—and prepare with 
cheerful minds to bear what 
greater burdens must be borne. 

But now the prospect bright- 
ens—the financial prospect, that 
is to say. The last weeks of 
the Exchequer year begin, and 
as they near the end an increas- 
ing flood of cash pours into the 
public treasury. To all appear- 
ance, it will be found when this 
sheet is travelling through the 
press that there is no such 
deficit as was feared. If so, let 
us be rather glad than sorry for 
those days of needless appre- 
hension. They harmed us in 
nothing, and they brought to 
our knowledge and to the per- 
ception of all concerned two 
good things. The Government 
is firm in the only policy that 
can be trusted to keep the 
country safe: which is a satis- 
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faction for us. And even ina 
time of peace - and - agreement 
speculation, a time when a 
“period of reaction” was sup- 
posed to have set in, the country 
is not only willing to bear what- 
ever charges may be needful to 
sustain that policy, but heartily 
desires that nothing shall be 
spared to keep it efficient. And 
that must be a satisfaction for 
the Government: assuring its 
footing at home and arming its 
agents abroad. 

The daring things that states- 
men think are daring beyond 
all comparison with what they 
do or say; and so, for a rea- 
son soon to appear, I can 
conceive, can even believe, that 
some of the most Christian 
minds in the Cabinet welcomed 
deficit when it approached 
in seeming magnitude, and 
viewed its dwindling form with 
disappointment. For one of two 
things: we are either on the 
edge of a European settlement 
which will lighten all the cares 
of statesmanship, or else at the 
beginning of a sharp time of 
conflict. Mr Bowles—a man 
of industry and judgment, and 
more like what a member of 
Parliament should be than nine- 
tenths of his contemporaries in 
the House of Commons—-sees in 
the naval plans of the Admin- 
istration a proof that it thinks 
the alternatives imminent ; and 
something that Mr Macartney 
said in defending those plans 
(March 16) lent colour to the 
belief. But however that may 
be, one thing is evident: no 
Government could remain long 
in the position in which 
Lord Salisbury’s Administra- 
tion stands without anxiety to 
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ascertain the measure of sup- 
port that lies behind them in 
the country. If “anxiety” is 
not the word (and I should 
object to it myself), “desire” is. 
We have just spoken of a 
“country” willing, and more 
than willing, to make its little 
sacrifices that the Government 
may go well armed and be not 
afraid. But what is the country 
so described? To speak with 
the precision required in such 
matters, it is a certain number 
of taxpayers accustomed to 
think themselves answerable for 
whatever extraordinary expense 
the nation may be put to. And 
that is all very well within cer- 
tain bounds. But should these 


troubles continue and go on to 
war, the extraordinary expense 
will far surpass all that a small 
number of the people can pro- 
vide, or should be expected to 


provide by the remainder. Mean- 
while it is uncertain at what 
point the remainder would think 
themselves rightly called upon 
to make their little sacrifices 
too: and an anxious uncertainty 
it is becoming for the Govern- 
ment we may be sure. So far, 
that part of the subject has 
never been approached on a 
definite line; and yet, if the 
outlook is such that three 
millions more ought to be spent 
immediately on the navy of 
1898, the time seems to have 
come for bringing a larger num- 
ber of Englishmen into the bill 
for England’s protection. It 
would be only politic, with such 
an outlook, to remind the 
general mass of the population 
that there is a point at which 
the cost of keeping it in safety 
and freedom must be spread 
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over the whole community—the 
richer still bearing most, the 
poorer least, but all contribut- 
ing: as in duty and honour 
and gratitude bound. But—re- 
mind? Well would it be if the 
Government could go farther 
than a reminder would carry it, 
and so thinks the Government 
itself. Affairs standing as they 
do, well would it be if Sir Michael 
could forthwith put the country 
to the test of one or two small 
imposts, serviceable in much 
more than they would return in 
cash. For however light their 
incidence, they would substan- 
tiate betimes a duty which 
every man owes to his native 
land ; and, while the country is 
yet at peace, they would open 
(though only just open) sources 
of income absolutely indispen- 
sable in time of war. 

But, according to the general 
conception,—offspring of a fin- 
ancial policy which, though wise 
to the scientific, is foolishness to 
the wise,— these sources of 
revenue do not become legiti- 
mate till a war of the first 
magnitude has actually begun. 
How dream, then, of reopening 
them when a Peace Conference 
of all nations is just about to 
meet, and when anticipation of 
an Anglo- Russian agreement 
dawns in all the newspapers ? 
It is difficult: difficult, and yet 
so desirable for the deepest 
reasons and the best, that if a 
swinging deficit would help, a 
welcome to the swinging deficit ! 
No misfortune would it be for 
once, but a veritable blessing in 
disguise. 

This must be the view of her 
Majesty’s Ministers. It is forced 
upon them by every considera- 
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tion for the public good; and 
though a deficit must ever be 
a fearful joy, this we may 
believe: that for the wise in the 
Cabinet this year’s deficiency 
had a radiance about it when it 
loomed at its largest that was 


lost when it dwindled into 
manageable mediocrity. I say 


dwindled, but only as guessing, 
not knowing, by how much a 
precipitate payment of taxes in 
the later weeks of the financial 
year has lowered a wise hope 
and confounded a patriotic pur- 
pose. The year’s deficiency may 
have lost a profitable use by be- 
coming less, or after all may 
prove great enough to justify, 
if the Government has sufficient 
courage to venture it, an en- 
deavour to replace the taxation 
of the country on the broader 
ground which should never have 
been quite abandoned. The 
wish to do so must be there; 
the thought of the attempt must 
be there, stimulated by the later 
experiences of the Government, 
and by the high probability that 
an already vast cost for defence 
must increase as the universal 
rage for naval development goes 
on. So much appears certain 
and unavoidable. Doubt comes 
in when we remember that the 
reintroduction of indirect taxes, 
even at their mildest, does need 
courage in a British Govern- 
ment; and that the popular 
mind is so little instructed in 
the changed condition of things 
all the world over, as not to see 
why the basis of taxation should 
be enlarged. 


* * * 


The vast expense of the coun- 
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try at the War Office and the 
Admiralty divides, to my view, 
into a war expense and a trade 
expense. Though not actually 
at war, we are in a state of war 
a state of war that may not 
be unfairly illustrated by the 
vase of a nation called upon to 
keep a costly army in the field, 
far from home, to hold in check 
a force mustering for invasion. 
War there would be but for 
these extraordinary armaments, 
and therefore the charges on ac- 
count of them are in an evident 
sense war-charges. The income- 
tax has been abusively applied, 
but it has been always under- 
stood as especially a war-tax ; 
and this leads me to think that 
since we are in a state of war, 
the call for reducing that tax 
is not imperatively reasonable. 
A few weeks ago the ‘Times,’ 
in a very remarkable article, 
suggested a reduction of two- 
pence in the pound. Now, if 
the other great nations did 
faithfully cut down armaments, 
so that, according to Mr Gos- 
chen’s offer, we also could re- 
duce, it would be fair to give 
the whole of the financial benefit 
to income-tax payers. If not, 
and if we must still add to our 
naval out-goings, the tax should 
stand at its present rate, I think 
—certainly with no addition for 
additional charges. It stands 
high enough as long as—the 
country being in a state of war 
—the mass of the people pay 
not a farthing on that account. 
That they should be called upon 
at this point to take up some 
part of the burden—say as much 
as may be borne unawares—is 
not only justice but righteous- 
ness. It should be done for the 
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sake of doing it were there no 
other reason. 

But there are many good 
reasons ; amongst which we 
may set high the fact that the 
war-charge of to-day is almost 
entirely devoted to the defence 
and acquisition of trade — the 
means of living. It is to seize 
markets, keep markets, fill 
workshops and factories, that 
all the world’s at strife,—the 
nations eager to trample each 
other down. And the most 
urgent and direct end of these 
endeavours is the contentment 
of the people—that is to say, 
the supplying of wages and the 
storing of cupboards. I say the 
most urgent and direct end. 
Demagogues may answer no; 
the statesmen who have nations 
in charge are conscious at every 
hour of their lives that it is 
true. And if true, when should 
the working-men of this country 
begin to take their share in its 
war-charges if not now? Are 
not their personal interests suffi- 
cently touched at this point to 
justify personal concern, and 
even the sacrifice of a penny 
a week to put them out of 
jeopardy ? 

How badly they must have 
been taught by People’s Friends 
if they think not! But how 
badly taught they have been! 
There is a free-trade principle, 
of most excellent use for certain 
peoples in certain conditions 
and circumstances, and by 
those peoples not to be aban- 
doned lightly. It is, however, 
no law of nature, but an ex- 
pedient—a variable expedient, 
and never yet used without 
exception or deviation. Yet 
the people of this country 
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have been taught to think of 
it as the one revelation of 
Infinite Wisdom in regard to 
the traffic in commodities ; so 
that to say “Infringement of 
Free - trade principle” is to 
damn any little arrangement 
in cottons or sugar which the 
differing conditions of another 
people may seem to commend. 
The superiority of direct over 
indirect taxation has _ been 
preached less dogmatically ; it 
does not admit the glamour 
of religiosity so much, or even 
at all. But this, too, has been 
wrought up into a matter of 
principle, whereas it is only 
another matter of expediency, 
to be decided as circumstances 
differ. When direct taxation 
was so much in favour, when 
the true gospel was to cut 
down indirect taxation to the 
utmost, the Intellectuals of 
the time were under the de- 
‘usion that commerce would 
extinguish war. That was as 
much as to say that the call 
for extraordinary additions to 
revenue would diminish, the 
ordinary returns available for 
calculable purposes increasing 
meanwhile by “leaps and 
bounds.” Had that been a 
wise forecast, not only a re- 
duction of indirect taxes, but 
removal of the machinery for 
collecting them, the choking 
of the fountains thereof, would 
have been wise enough too, no 
doubt. But the forecast being 
as foolish then as it looks now, 
we.see how right they were 
who held that fewer indirect 
taxes should be abolished — 
that the sources of a greater 
number should be kept run- 
ning, if almost imperceptibly, 
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in readiness for the need that 
would surely come — no one 
doubting that they were prop- 
erly available for it. However, 
the national finance was gov- 
erned by a man of genius, 
whose grand peculiarity was (his 
friends say), that whenever his 
mind was fixed upon a certain 
course, he resolutely excluded 
as hostile, as offensive, every 
consideration that rose up 
against it. Under his influence 
abolition of indirect taxes went 
on. The fountains — thereof 
were choked, their attendant 
machinery was destroyed, and 
an idea was given out that 
their restoration could only 
be accepted as one of the in- 
humanities of war. 

Time passes, a year in the 
life of a nation being only as 
a day, and events which lay 
in wait to prove our direct- 
taxation policy excessive have 
arrived. So much must be 
clear to the common-sense per- 
ception of most men, while they 
that are dull have the ‘Times’ 
to help them to a _ spying- 
glass. On the first day of this 
month of March its readers 
saw there a declaration that 
“there is now good reason for 
reconsidering and revising our 
financial system as a whole, 
and in a bold and comprehen- 
sive way.” (This is said, I 
should remark, without regard 
to the considerations advanced 
in the foregoing paragraphs, 
and upon a different line of 
argument.) Question asked, 
whether the basis of taxation 
has not been perilously nar- 
rowed? Answer, that “the 


true policy is to extend the scope 
of indirect taxation,” which I, 
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for one, read with the pleasure 
of a Looker-on who was never 


of a different opinion, but 
always strongly of this. No, 


nor even took free-trade for 
anything but what it is—an 
expedient good or otherwise 
as conditions decide. Yet even 
such an one might read with 
a shock what followed (in the 
‘Times!’) after the above- 
quoted sentence: “The re- 
imposition of a shilling duty 
on corn, which was not felt 
when it was in operation, and 
would bring in at the present 
time a very large sum, is one 
proposed reform. A duty of 
a halfpenny a pound on sugar, 
which is another, would yield 
some six millions a-year. We 
doubt if the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is likely to 
propose either. Yet if some 
measure of the kind is not 
adopted we shall find ourselves, 
in all probability, confronted 
with far more serious financial 
problems in the immediate 
future.” 

Reimposition of a tax on corn, 
reintroduction of a sugar-tax— 
this is going deep at the first 
plunge; and yet not so deep in 
one direction as may be sup- 
posed. It is said that the 
“shilling duty on corn” was 
not felt when it was in opera- 
tion, nor can it be imagined that 
so light an impost would ever 
be felt. But what if this shil- 
ling was no tax at all, and aboli- 
tion of the duty still more need- 
less and improvident than the 
surrender of the city coal-dues? 
Whether he remains of that 
opinion I know not; but some 
years ago, when our importa- 
tions of grain were much smaller 
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than they are now, one of the 
first authorities in trade and 
finance (he has no _ superior) 
believed that the abolition of the 
shilling corn-duty was a griev- 
ous mistake. A hard free- 
trader, he yet had no doubt on 
that point. For the advantage 
of “Government measure,” 
which the collection of the duty 
secured, was fully worth the 
shilling a quarter to buyer and 
seller; and, at the same time, 
a trade-convenience put into 
the Treasury every year a large 
sum of money as well earned 
as the Post Office profits. The 
abrogation of the duty made 
no difference to the consumer, 
because the cost of measure- 
ment had still to be paid, and 
of course paid by him. The 
shilling duty had this further 
advantage, it was thought. 
Being usefully there, it could 
be increased by another shil- 
ling, and yet make no sensible 
addition to the consumer’s out- 
goings. The two-shilling duty 
would bring a large revenue 
from what would be in effect 
a one-shilling duty. 

Prove all this to be true, and 
yet the shilling duty would be 
called a tax on the food of the 
people—insidious, malicious, in- 
tolerable ; and the proposal to 
restore a charge on sugar would 
be denounced no less fiercely. 
But while we speculate Sir 
Michael’s plans are settled,— 
before this discourse appears 
they will perhaps be known. 
If in any discreet way they 
assert the righteousness and 
timeliness of falling back a 
little on indirect taxation, good : 
or so I think, for reasons given. 

* * * 
VOL, CLXV.—NO. MII. 
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To be sage—sage in the sense 
enjoyed by the good French 
father of a family—much it 
becomes us as a Government 
and a people. Prudence, dis- 
cretion, calculation, the arts 
propitiatory and disarming, 
these should guide us in our 
dealings with foreign States, 
for all our many ships and 
preponderating sea-power. To 
seek out causes of quarrel and 
remove them, to weed out 
growths of rancour from honest 
and perhaps inevitable rivalry, 
to cultivate useful friendships 
on worthy terms—why, what 
Government should not be for- 
ward in works so helpful to 
themselves, and what people be 
slow to exhort and approve? 
All counsel to that effect is 
precious, and not less precious 
because there seems to be a 
universal, everlasting need 
of it. 

All good men, many bad 
ones, and nearly all who are 
both bad and good, must wish 
to see the foreign business of 
their country so conducted. Yet 
no Government and no people 
seems to hold this desire in 
countenance. I think I know 
why, but the explanation is so 
much disliked that I do not re- 
peat it. The fact, then, may 
pass for strange though true, 
that where every motive for 
sagesse rises to the n™ and exists 
in perpetuity, it is little more 
than a Sabbath observance— 
recurring in most countries at 
about one year in seven: and 
usually upon some sort of com- 
pulsion. 

There will be no United 
States of Europe and America 
till the wild-wood savagery of 
3D 
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which we have here a sign is 
tamed. But that will not be, 
probably, until the Christian 
nations, having no more bar- 
barous hinterlands or effete em- 
pires to civilise, begin to civilise 
each other—of course by differ 
ent processes. Such occasional 
efforts to harmonise the unhar- 
monious as we already witness 
will help, no doubt ; but not at 
ill-chosen times, not if they wear 
too plain a look of compulsion, 
not if they rush all at once to 
extremes of solicitude and anxi- 
ety. For wherever “the law of 
the beasts” lingers, as it does 
in international affairs, timidity 
invites violence—feeds it. 

A great many silent Britons 
find these mistakes, and more, 
in the imploring question that 
goes echoing round and round 
the newspapers, “ Why not 
come to an agreement with 
Russia? What prevents an 
understanding with Russia? 
How is it that our Govern- 
ment —a Government which 
acknowledges that a British 
policy offensive to Russia was 
altogether wrong —never at- 
tempts an arrangement with 
the Czar?” That it could be 
done if Lord Salisbury had a 
mind to do it, and would only 
make the necessary unobjec- 
tionable concessions, is the 
common answer to these ques- 
tions ; which are asked, indeed, 
that the chosen answer may 
follow. 

It is not the first time that 
these nervous inquiries have 
rung through the press. At 
short intervals they have been 
heard again and again; and 
the only reply —the reply 
which the questioners them- 
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selves furnish—is for one thing 
incomplete, and, for another, 
the most incredible that can 
be imagined. Lord Salisbury 
indisposed to make a _peace- 


securing agreement with 
Russia? Lord Salisbury re- 


luctant to concede unobjec- 
tionable terms? What genius 
could contrive a more absurdly 
unjust suspicion? Merely to 
speak the Prime Minister’s 
name is to dissolve every such 
fancy. It does more. It sup- 
plies the complete answer to 
a question which had _ been 
better disposed of in silence. 
Name the name that stands 
first in British statesmanship, 
and we see the face of one who 
ever since the Constantinople 
Conference, at any rate, has 
been thought friendly to Russia, 
The Constantinople Conference 
was in 1876; but not many 
months have passed since Lord 
Salisbury made a bid in open 
market for the much - desired 
Russian understanding. This 
was when he said publicly that 
we had “put our money on the 
wrong horse”: plain overture, 
as everybody understood then, 
and as nobody should forget 
who now asks, “ Why no agree- 
ment with Russia?” But per- 
sonal bias has not all to do 
with the matter. Whatever 
the leaning of his likes and dis- 
likes, what should be expected 
of any British statesman hold- 
ing office in these later days, 
than that he should labour to 
ascertain the conditions (if any) 
upon which England and Russia 
might hedge off their rivalries 
and work them out peaceably? 
To do that became the ab- 
solute duty of every British 
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Minister from about the time 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s death, 
when a new political era began; 
and it is hard to believe it a 
duty which Lord Salisbury 
neglected. I go so far as to 
say that he could not neglect 
it. It would have forced atten- 
tion from a Minister much less 


. sympathetic with the end in 


view than Lord Salisbury. 
But if we must believe that 
an arrangement with Russia 
has been studied, and if, never- 
theless, nothing of the kind 
exists, must the inference be 
that Lord SSalisbury’s unac- 
commodating temper spoiled an 
acceptable bargain? Other ex- 
planations are conceivable — 
some far more probable. In 
a matter like this, the wish of 
one party for a well-settled 
working agreement is the least 
advance to the desired object 
that can be made. Encounter- 
ing a no-wish on the other side, 
it withers and there is an end 
of it: and till we are better 
informed I shall continue to 
believe that on the other side 
there is no corresponding de- 
sire. With such a history as 
it looks back upon, why should 
the Russian Government volun- 
tarily set bounds to its ambi- 
tions—meaning to keep faith? 
As to a corner of the world 
here and there, and for tem- 
porary purposes (as in China, 
for example), it is possible. 
But, starting from an under- 
standing that “there is room 
enough in the East” for both 
countries, the agreement de- 
sired is one that shall mark 
out the territory which each 
of them may or may not pre- 
tend to now or hereafter. And 
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unless upon compulsion, or un- 
less the agreement gave to the 
Czar large carvings from the 
British Empire (what is not 
ours in the East other Powers 
have something to say about), 
why, I ask, should the Russian 
Government sign a treaty of 
limitation, of abnegation? And 
what would be the value of 
such a document after signa- 
ture? Would it be worth as 
much as the Czar’s oath to 
the Finlanders? No impartial 
man will say so. The Czar’s 
oath was not made to for- 
eigners, nor was it an instru- 
ment of diplomacy. 

The details of such an agree- 
ment should, at least, be satis- 
factory in appearance to both 
parties; but of all the many 
politicians who find no diffi- 
culty there, not one has ever 
presented Lord Salisbury with 
a draft of mutually acceptable 
conditions, and I venture to 
say never will. The difficulties 
are enormous. Reviewing them 
all together, the conclusion must 
be, I think, that, as in duty 
bound and by natural bent in- 
clined, Lord Salisbury has felt 
his way to the longed-for agree- 
ment with Russia. But whether 
because he found no correspond- 
ing wish there ; or because of the 
impossibility of drawing up a 
scheme satisfactory to the Czar’s 
Government and presentable to 
the people of England; or be- 
cause such agreements are so 
unstable that nothing of the 
kind would be released from 
watchfulness or justify any con- 
siderable reduction of arma- 
ments; or because of all these 
difficulties in combination—the 


idea did not prosper. Perhaps 
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never for a moment looked pros- 
perous. Had to be abandoned 
on sheer obligation. 

Now, if that is the true an- 
swer to the question, “ Why no 
agreement with Russia?” so 
much the more reason is there 
for regretting the querulous per- 
sistency of the inquiry. The 
fact being that no such agree- 
ment can be got, that it is 
denied, that it is obtainable 
only on humiliating and haz- 
ardous conditions, that, to com- 
mon knowledge, it would not 
be trustworthy for as many 
years as there are days in the 
week—the clamour for it seems 
worse than undignified. Un- 
dignified it certainly is. After 
a well-remembered speech of 
Mr Chamberlain’s, he was 
loudly reproved for presenting 
England to the world as a 
beggar for alliances. It could 
be said with much greater 
truth that large numbers of 
her more thoughtful citizens 
are praying their Government 
to buy off the Russian advance, 
so that they may live at peace 
within whatever lines may be 
determined by the bargain. 
Of course, I am not speaking 
now of the limited arrangement 
in Chinese affairs which Lord 
Salisbury (they say) is endeav- 
ouring to make with Russia, 
but of the general live-and-let- 
live agreement, extended over 
nearly the whole of the East, 
which has so long been the aim 
of a certain British sagesse. At 
bottom the cry for such an agree- 
ment is an offer to purchase rest 
and peace. And rest and peace 
may be wisely bought some- 
times, no doubt: it may be 
wisely bought when retention 
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of the commodity can be 
counted upon with confidence. 
But that is never the case with 
such bargains as the proposed 
agreement with Russia—which 
should never be heard of again 
till the suggestion comes from 
St Petersburg. 





* * * 


So far, no speech on the 
troubles in the Church has 
made so deep an impression as 
the pregnant little sermon ad- 
dressed to the House of Lords 
by the Prime Minister. There 
is a mastery of words which, 
while it conveys one plain 
meaning in a full, unbroken, 
unconfused stream of light, car- 
ried other and auxiliary mean- 
ings by rays imperceptible. It 
is a mastery of which we are 
always sensible in the greater 
poets, often in such prose as 
Burke’s; and though Lord 
Salisbury’s powerful mind is 
not poetical, and though it has 
no cousinship with the like of 
Burke’s, the same fine faculty 
comes out in his speeches very 
strongly sometimes. It did so 
on this occasion, when judg- 
ment and feeling were both 
moved to speak. 

The confessional, which has 
succeeded the “mass” as the 
main point of dispute between 
English Catholics and Protes- 
tants, was Lord Salisbury’s 
theme. Lord Kinnaird had 
moved for returns showing the 
number of churches in which 
the corifessional had become an 
established thing. The Bishop 
of Winchester had said that “no 
greater calamity could befall 
the English Church” (nation 
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would have been the better 
word) “than that the practice 
of private confession should 
become general.” The Arch- 
bishop of York had said that 
“if it would be any comfort 
to the noble lord, he could 
assure him that no one had 
a greater dread than he him- 
self of anything like private 
confession going beyond the 
carefully - defined limits laid 
down in the Book of Common 
Prayer.” The Bishop of Win- 
chester had also said that he 
had “always considered it the 
duty of the bishops to do 
everything in their power to 
repress” the practice; yet the 
question still is how it should 
be done. It was to this point 
that Lord Salisbury addressed 
himself. He entirely agreed in 
dreading the growth of habitual 
confession in the Church of 
England. “If there were any 
means of repressing or dis- 
couraging the practice, such 
means would deserve all our 
consideration.” ‘“ But,” said he, 
“remember that you are deal- 
ing with a spiritual question. 


I very much doubt whether 


Parliament will find that its 
powers are adequate to accom- 
plish the end which I believe 
the enormous mass of the 
people desire. I fear that you 
are undertaking an effort to 
coerce consciences, which greater 
powers even than the British 
Parliament have failed to effect, 
and that you are more likely 
to increase the disease than to 
stop it.” After declaring that 
he would rather have the open 
confessional box in the church 
than the secret interview in the 
vestry, and after warning us 
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that between these two we 
shall have to choose, the Prime 
Minister ended as follows :— 

“T greatly fear that if men wish 
to confess to men, or perhaps I should 
put it more accurately by saying if 
women wish to confess to men, all 
the power that this Parliament pos- 
sesses will not avail seriously to 
arrest the process. The power of 
arresting it lies with the organisation 
over which right rev. prelates pre- 
side. It is for them to teach their 
flocks —and they cannot do it too 
earnestly or too often—the evils 
which may attend habitual and 
systematic secret confession. But 
let us be careful lest we hinder their 
work and prevent them from doing 
that which it is their proper charge 
to carry out, by bringing in the arm 
of the flesh, which never yet beat 
down a religious error and has often 
made the evil worse than before.” 


Now the beauty of this little 
series of sayings — they com- 
prise nearly the whole of the 
speech—is this. While strongly 
impressing his audience in and 
out of the House of Lords with 
his main purpose -— dissuasion 
from attempting to cure the 
disorders of the Church by Act 
of Parliament—he puts these 
same disorders in the shrewdest 
light, pictures the excess to 
which they are tending, shows 
how untenable the Catholic 
position is while repeating the 
Catholic account of it, suggests 
by alarming innuendo the 
necessity of combating what 
Parliament can hardly touch, 
points to a strangely unat- 
tempted way of making the 
fight,—and accomplishes all this 
without giving the least ground 
of offence to anybody. No 
Roman-Anglican can complain 
of it, and it does its work in 
many a breast unconscious of 
the Minister’s intention. 
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Look again to what the 
speech asserts, implies, sug- 
gests. The practice of hab- 
itual confession in the English 
Church is described as a disease. 
An indication of its character 
is given (rightly or wrongly, 
but certainly not by accident) 
identifying it with an old social 
and domestic trouble, particu- 
larly grievous to fathers of 
families, and not long ago sup- 
posed to be reformed out of 
existence. That the evil should 
spread is much to be dreaded, 
but, we are told, not to be 
doubted ; for its disseminators 
are such that if they cannot 
have open confessional boxes 
in the church, they will have 
secret interviews in the vestry. 
As matters stand, indeed, “it 
is between these two that you 
will have to choose”; and the 
confessional box is recom- 
mended for preference. Con- 
fessional boxes are illegal, but 
it would be judicious to bow 
to the illegality rather than 
risk the only other alternative 
—secret resort to the vestry. 
Resistance is vain. Govern- 
ment, parliament, law —there 
is no help in them: the griev- 
ance must be endured. 

Now these are really counsels 
of desperation; and such they 
are found to be when, their 
tissue wrappages stripping from 
them in the process, they sink 
and dissolve into the mind. 
Taking new shape there, a story 
of what must be endured re- 
solves into a tale of what should 
on no account be borne. That 
consciences cannot be coerced is 
no more true, we perceive, than 
that consciences ought not to be 
violated or tamely submit to 
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outrage. Then we reflect—again 
at Lord Salisbury’s suggestion 
—that as to coercing the con- 
science of the Romanising An- 
glican priest, no such thing has 
ever been proposed ; while out- 
rage of the Protestant conscience 
is practised every day. Habitual 


confession is one of various 
things which are false and 
abhorrent teaching in the 


Church of England. What is 
the conscience of the man who, 
entering the Church as its ser- 
vant, sworn against subverting 
its doctrine and bound not to do 
so by common honesty, persists 
in inculcating habitual confes- 
sion? And in what but a ridic- 
ulous sense can it be averred 
that this same conscience is 
coerced when its owner is bidden 
to leave the Church if he must 
needs play traitor by remain- 
ing? And—spiritual question 
here, spiritual question there— 
if, this being a spiritual ques- 
tion, certain sacerdotalists may 
lawlessly reimport evils which 
the Reformation expelled, why, 
this being a spiritual question, 
may not Protestants find a 
way of preventing them with 
a similar independence of law 
and the State? Even that 
question arises quite naturally 
from the Prime Minister’s 
speech, being implanted therein 
by the speaker. 

We may believe, however, 
that there would have been 
less of stirring suggestion in 
the speech but for the wise 
word of counsel with which it 
was to end. This wise word 
was addressed to the bishops ; 
and they have only to act upon 
it as their duty and the occa- 
sion demands—learning at last 




















to underrate neither—and a 
great incalculable mischief will 
be reduced to nought. After 
saying that all the power that 
this Parliament possesses will 
not avail seriously to arrest it, 
Lord Salisbury added, “The 
power of averting it lies with 
the organisation over which 
the right reverend prelates pre- 
side. It is for these to teach 
their flocks—and they cannot 
do it too earnestly or too 
often—the evils that may at- 
tend habitual and systematic 
secret confession.” 

There is a little ambiguity 
of language here, no doubt; 
and but for the nature of the 
case it might be possible to 
contend that this exhortation 
is addressed to the ordinary 
Protestant Church clergyman, 
and not at all to the bishops 
themselves. But besides that 
the words bear against that 
contention, it is otherwise in- 
credible. How likely is it that 
the Catholic Anglican priest, 
weaving the glamour of the 
confessional about his flock, 
will desist at the voice of 
the mere Protestant minister 
preaching in the next parish? 
Lord Salisbury is far too wise 
a man to found his hopes on 
such a probability as that. 
No. His admonition was ad- 
dressed to the bishops, and 
with reason good indeed, 

Silent while for years an evil 
change has been working in the 
Church, the bishops have now 
been compelled to open their 
eyes upon it, and to acknow- 
ledge that it zs evil. Not, of 
course, all that is complained 
of, but some things, such as 
this that Lord Salisbury con- 
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demned. The doers of the evil 
are priests over whom the 
bishops have authority. But 
the people whom these priests 
mislead are also the charge of 
the bishops. The priests hold 
that they have as good a right 
to judge of what is sound and 
expedient in matters of doctrine 
and ceremonial as the bishops 
themselves. Speaking gener- 
ally, the people are of a dif- 
ferent opinion, but interpret 
the bishop’s silence as betoken- 
ing agreement or at least con- 
sent. His silence, therefore, 
convenient as it may be 
between himself and _his 
Romanising clergy, is  in- 
fidelity to the people. Surely 
that is a reproach which the 
bishops (who are all in it) 
must desire to clear away, now 
that its consequences appear. 
Discovery of the fault, and 
the good sense of the Prime 
Minister, invite them to repair 
damages ; and, fortunately, this 
they can do over the heads of 
their Romanising priests, and 
without putting themselves to 
the pain of naming any one of 
them. Why should not the 
bishops begin by taking this 
course—the shortest, the easiest, 
and perhaps the most effective 
at their command, and blest, 
too, with the happy advantage 
that it neither prosecutes nor 
persecutes, and cannot make 
martyrs? Why should they 
not address themselves to the 
laity direct, not merely an- 
nouncing the true doctrine of 
the Church in such matters as 
transubstantiation and confes- 
sion, but expounding them, 
defending them, and more par- 
ticularly making known why 
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they differ from similar doctrine 
in the Church of Rome? When 
the bishops of the Reformed 
Church of England speak 
of the “evils” that swarm 
from the confessional, they 
know precisely what they 
mean. Men of reading and men 
of thought, it is not to them a 
word of vague generality, ex- 
pressive (as it often is in other 
applications) of small mis- 
chiefs and annoyances. They 
cannot utter the word in this 
connection without raising be- 
fore their eyes evils that are 
evils indeed: evils that enter 
with sap and mine into every 
relation of life, every function 
of citizenship, finally reaching 
to the foundations of national 
character. These are the evils 
which the bishops declare them- 
selves so sensible of, and it is 
of them that Lord Salisbury 
speaks when he says that, in 
the present state of the Church, 
its prelates cannot warn the 
people against them too earn- 
estly or too often. Questions of 
swinging censers and lighting 
candles and praying to saints 
may most properly employ the 
princes of the Church—that is 
not denied; but the main of 
their duty at the present time 
is this. It was never much 
less, and they have doubled its 
obligations by neglecting them. 
But if now they would only 
apply themselves to their duty 
with the learning and the au- 
thority they possess, and with 
the heart and fervour they 
might borrow from the great 
divines of old, the “crisis in the 
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Church” might be turned to 
happy account after all. 

That, however, they will not 
do. It would seem to them 
contentious, a prolongation of 
disquietude, offensive to Roman 
Catholics. In all that they say 
on the matter their cure for the 
evils that spot the Church is 
plainly seen: it is to fold them 
in, and cover them down, and 
think of them no more. If left 
unnoticed, they will presently 
disappear. Similar disorders 
have been safely treated in 
that way, no doubt; but with 
this one it is different. We are 
in presence of a turn to the 
Church of Rome from causes 
so natural that it was expected. 
One of these causes is the revolt 
from agnosticism—terror at the 
outlook from Mount Science. 
Others are the softenings of 
luxury, the growth of a crav- 
ing emotionalism, a fashionable 
twist to Rome, an esthetical 
twist in the same direction. 
These causes—of which the 
sightest may be more lasting 
than they seem—have been 
turned to full account by the 
sacerdotalists in the Church ; 
and they have a long field 
before them yet. In these cir- 
cumstances, minor questions of 
ritual need not concern us much. 
Shelter should be denied, of 
course, to Romanising priests 
in the English Church; and, 
that determined, the prelacy 
should follow Lord Salisbury’s 
counsel with all the eloquence 
they are possessed of and all 
the ardour of which they are 
capable. 
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A YEAR’S DIPLOMACY IN PEKING. 


THE new China blue-book is 
a handsome offering of the 
fruits meet for repentance. The 
Government has answered to 
the spur, and overcome its in- 
disposition to take action re- 
garding our interests in the 
Far East. Slowly indeed, and 
not without great reluctance, it 
has learned the lesson which the 
pressure of events has been for 
some years forcing on it, and 
apparently made up its mind to 
deal henceforth with facts and 
not with phantoms. We need 
not dwell on the deplorable con- 
sequences of previous neglect. 
We have indeed given away the 
vantage-ground which we held 
fifteen months ago; but all has 
not been lost, and though we 
have now to fight an uphill 
battle, it is something to have 
the nerve to fight it. 

We think the record now 
submitted to the public will be 
received with satisfaction. It 
is a great point gained that at 
last the policy of the Govern- 
ment is pointing in the right 
direction: what remains is for 
the country to apply the im- 
petus from below and from be- 
hind, to make sure of continuous 
progress on the course which is 
now being set. We are pleased 
also to be able to congratulate 
the Government on the achieve- 
ments of their Minister in 
Peking. It was a hazardous 


experiment sending a man of 
his official record to such a 
critical post, and the first half 
of his time of office in China 
did not afford much evidence of 





We 
now understand that in those 
days he had the dead-weight 
of his Government paralysing 


the fitness of the choice. 


all his efforts. The events of 
last year, however, the sharp 
experiences, and the humiliating 
rebuffs which this country had 
to put up with in the earlier 
part of 1898, have happily 
changed all that; and now we 
have the cheering spectacle of 
an active and energetic Minister 
backed by a Government that 
is beginning to know its own 
mind and intends to have its 
own way. 

In its selection of correspond- 
ence for publication Govern- 
ment has implicitly, if not 
explicitly, acknowledged its 
indebtedness to the press, and 
we have rarely known an in- 
stance of the leading organs of 
public opinion rendering such 
persistent services to the coun- 
try as they have done in con- 
nection with the Chinese crisis. 
But for their diligence in sup- 
plying the best information and 
the best reasoned comments 
thereon, our interests in the Far 
East would indeed have been 
in a parlous state. Where all 
have done their duty it may 
seem invidious to make distinc- 
tions ; but the ‘Times’ news- 
paper may well be excused a 
little self-congratulation on the 
part it has played in the en- 
lightenment of the public. Its 
correspondent in Peking has no 
doubt been favoured by circum- 
stances and opportunities ; but 
his industry in collecting and 
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“salting down” his informa- 
tion from diverse sources, and 
in a few terse words giving the 
gist of the most important ne- 
gotiations, prove him to be a 
man of capacity who has risen 
to the occasion. Whatever 
value we may attach to the 
services of our accredited Minis- 
ter, those of the ‘Times’ cor- 
respondent will always claim at 
least an equal share of appre- 
ciation, and we have little doubt 
that the things which have not 
been given to the public would 
be found quite as interesting as 
those that have been printed. 
But for further enlightenment 
from that source on the maze 
of Eastern diplomacy and the 
by - ways of intrigue, we shall 
probably have to wait a little 
while. 

_ It is no new lesson which the 
Government and their Minister 
have learned ; it is but the old 
lesson frequently learned, and 
as often forgotten, the one lesson 
which stands out in bold relief 
throughout our whole inter- 
course with China. It is the 
same which Lord Elgin had to 
learn by his own experience 
forty years ago, and which he 
put so tersely into the epigram, 
that “China yields nothing to 
reason but everything to fear.” 
This sentence might be put as 
a motto at the head of every 
despatch of Sir Claude Mac- 
donald’s ; but while this has al- 
ways been the leading char- 
acteristic of Chinese diplomacy, 
the proposition has in these 
latter days to be considerably 
extended in its application. 
While China was an entity, 
with a will and a_ purpose 
and a certain power to give 
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effect to them, it was true that 
fear and not reason guided her 
deliberations ; but we are now 
learning the further lesson 
which was impressed on close 
observers four years ago, that 
“there is no longer a China to 
negotiate with.” This takes 
some time to realise ; but every 
line in the new despatches 
makes it clearer that the 
Chinese rulers are getting into 
the condition of a person in the 
last stage of sea-sickness, when 
even the influence of fear ceases 
to operate. What is there left 
for them to fear? Their country 
is potentially in the possession 
of foreigners, they themselves 
are under the protection of 
foreigners ; the more practical 
of them have considered the 
situation, and have made their 
selection of what they deem 
the strongest protector: which 
may be the explanation of 
what Sir Claude Macdonald 
found to be the anti- British 
policy of Li Hung-chang. That 
the influence of fear has not en- 
tirely ceased to act upon the 
Government is probably true 


enough. The effect generally 
survives the cause, and even 
scientific convictions do not 
entirely dislodge inherited 
superstitions. But it is evi- 


dently a disappearing phantom 
so far as the collective Govern- 
ment is.concerned. The old 
forms may be kept up, and the 
foreign Powers continue to go 
through the pantomime of ne- 
gotiation, but under such des- 
perate conditions that it must 
more and more become with 
the Chinese a question of Sawve 
qui peut! This no doubt is 
what Russia has understood 
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long ago and acted upon with 
such striking effect. 

The transactions recorded in 
the blue-book! began on the 
morrow of the Russian acquisi- 
tion of Port Arthur. It was 
then for the first time that her 
Majesty’s Government saw the 
necessity of action in China in 
order to safeguard British in- 
terests. The whole position was 
changed by the establishment 
of Russia in a Chinese fortress, 
actually in the inner waters, not 
on the Pacific at all, except in 
the sense that the Gulf of Fin- 
land is on the Atlantic. As 
a counterpoise, Great Britain 
claimed the naval harbour 
which faces Port Arthur on the 
southern coast of the Gulf, and 
after certain peremptory ne- 
gotiations, the lease of Wei-hai- 
wei was extorted from the 
Tsungli-Yamén. Without ven- 
turing on any estimate of the 
value of that position, we may 
at least claim for its seizure 
that, as a definitively aggres- 
sive action on the part of her 
Majesty’s Government, taken 
avowedly to preserve the bal- 
ance of power in the Gulf of 
Pechili between Russia and 
Great Britain, this stroke was 
the herald of the new policy on 
which the British Government 
has launched. 

The other matters attempted 
and done, treated of in the 
correspondence, are chiefly con- 
nected with the progress of 
railway concessions on the part 
of the various countries. The 
most interesting of these is no 
doubt the concession granted to 
a Belgian syndicate for a line 
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from Peking to Hankow, on 
behalf of the Russian and 
French Governments. This 
concession, running right into 
the heart of the Yangtse Val- 
ley, which had been assumed as a 
British sphere of influence, was 
a bold but insidious attack 
on this country. Consequently 
Sir Claude Macdonald made the 
strongest remonstrance with 
the Tsungli-Yamén against the 
ratification of the contract. 
The Ministers of the Yamén 
appeared to be quite ignorant 
of the nature of the concession 
and of the consequences in- 
volved in it. Only one man, 
we are told, understood it, and 
that was Li Hung-chang, who 
was credited with rushing 
through the ratification under 
strong pressure on the part of 
Russia, France, and Belgium. 
On his failure to bar the con- 
clusion of this contract, Sir 
Claude Macdonald makes the 
pertinent and obvious remark 
that, “if heavy payment is not 
exacted from the Chinese Gov- 
ernment for their bad faith, Li 
will persuade his colleagues that 
it is easier to slight England 
than any other Power,” and he 
formulates a set of demands 
which ought to be made on the 
Chinese Government as a pun- 
ishment for their bad faith, 
which, however, he adds, “it 
would be impossible to obtain 
without bringing great pressure - 
to bear.” This is the recurring 
note throughout the whole 
three hundred and sixty pages : 
it is not right nor wrong, good 
faith or bad faith, injury or 
benefit, but pressure, that is 
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of any account in all these 
negotiations. If the fact that 
this railway concession into the 
very centre of China, with the 
large powers of control granted 
to the Russian agent—or whe- 
ther granted or not, certain to 
be exercised,—if these consid- 
erations, plainly placed before 
the Chinese Ministers, did not 
deter them from granting this 
concession, it must be very clear 
that no argument but force, or 
the belief in it, will have any 
influence on their minds. The 
defeat of our Minister in Peking 
on this question seems to have 
made a sharp impression upon 
her Majesty’s Government, who 
promptly instructed Sir Claude 
Macdonald to put forward de- 
mands for other concessions, to 
be enforced, if necessary, by an 
appeal to the Admiral. In 
carrying out these instructions, 
Sir Claude Macdonald seems to 
have had some rough passages 
with the Chinese Ministers. 
They repudiated his charges of 
breach of faith, and disclaimed 
any intention of giving offence 
to Great Britain. As far as 
writing a note went, they were 
quite willing to do so; but they 
would not name the Belgian 
agreement, because it was cer- 
tain to lead to trouble with 
other Powers. The coincidence 
of this explanatory and apolo- 
getic note of 7th September 
last with the dismissal from the 
Yamén of the Grand Secretary, 
Li, is remarked upon by Sir 
Claude Macdonald; but the con- 
nection between the two events 
seems insufficiently established. 

On the real opinions and 
feelings of the Chinese with 
respect to these trunk rail- 
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ways, and the secret machin- 
ery which has been at work 
to procure such tremendous 
concessions to Russia, we. ob- 
tain no light from the de- 
spatches,—perhaps for the good 
reason that the writer had 
none to give. But that Chin- 
ese intelligence is not blind to 
the ulterior consequences of 
what they are now doing, is 
shown in a memorial from 
the Viceroy of Central China, 
Chang Chi-tung, in conjunction 
with a no less celebrated official 
called Shéng Hsiian - huai, Di- 
rector-General of Railways. 
They say— 


“Tf England is allowed to build 
the Hankow and Canton line, after- 
wards when the Russian line ad- 
vances southwards and the English 
line is continued to the north, al- 
though we shall be in possession of 
the Lu-han line [Hankow to Peking], 
we shall be stifled and our profits 
curtailed, for being between the 
other lines we shall not be able to 
defend our own. It is also greatly 
to be feared that our own line would 
pass into either English or Russian 
hands. In this case, not only is our 
throat stopped by the foreigners 
being in possession of our ports, 
but our vital parts are injuriously 
affected.” 


They add— 


“Your memorialists are distressed 
when they consider the extreme 
danger of the situation; but they 
think that the best method of meet- 
ing it is to proceed ourselves at once 
with the construction of the Hankow- 
Canton railway.” 


Here are the views of two 
Chinese officials antithetical in 
personal character; but, what- 
ever their respective failings, 
men of first-class intelligence,— 
yet they affect to speak of the 
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Lu-han line as in their posses- 
sion, and even imply that it is a 
kind of defence against Russian 
designs! And we find the 
Tsungli-Yamén, with all these 
arguments before them, fur- 
tively, and in desperate haste, 
—hbecause they had given their 
word to Sir C. Macdonald that 
they would not do it,—rushing 
through a contract which gives 
over the possession of that very 
line to Russia ; for, as the China 
Association pithily puts the 
matter, “the real control rests 
with the predominant partner 
in the alliance, which seems to 
hold China in its grip.” 

The remedy proposed for 
these dangers to China is to 
build a line from Hankow to 
Canton. It is not plain to the 
common understanding in what 
way that line is to counteract 
the effect of all the others; but 
if we consider that Shéng him- 
self is the promoter of the Can- 
ton line—and very far from dis- 
interested — we may read the 
whole memorial as a mere plea 
for that project, the denun- 
ciations of the craft and sub- 
tility of foreign countries being 
but a Chinese form of preamble. 
The association of two men with 
such different records as Shéng 
and Chang can only be appre- 
ciated by those who know 
which will be the dominant 
partner in the firm when there 
is “money in it.” Such dis- 
cussions afford us a glimpse of 
what Chinese statesmanship is, 
—a glimpse, however, which 
carries us no further than 
the conclusion of the poet that 
“the heathen Chinee is pecul- 
iar.” Could we but draw 
from the exhibition the prac- 
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tical inference that it is vain 
to play with players into the 
unfathomed depths of whose 
sleeves we are unable to pene- 
trate ! 

The dispute about the ex- 
tension of the settlement in 
Shanghai forms a very import- 
ant subject of comment. The 
French have always separated 
themselves from the cosmo- 
politan community of Shang- 
hai, maintaining their own 
jurisdiction within the elastic 
limits of their settlement. In 
area it is out of all proportion 
to that which has for so many 
years been sufficient for the 
accommodation of all other 
nations; but since the recent 
commotion in China, the French 
have considered that large as 
their settlement (or “ conces- 
sion” as they like to call it) is 
now, it is not nearly sufficient for 
their purpose. Hence they have 
claimed an enormous extension, 
which, if granted to them, would 
include much property at pres- 
ent owned by British subjects 
and others. At the same time, 
the real needs of the cosmo- 
politan community, which is a 
growing one and _transacts 
practically the whole business 
of the port, have become very 
pressing. They also require a 
large addition to the ground 
they at present occupy, not for 
political purposes, which by the 
mere presence of mixed nation- 
alities are precluded, but solely 
for business accommodation 
and residence. The claims of 
the general community con- 
flict with the special claims 
of the French, and _ while 


Great Britain protests against 
the unwarranted extension of 
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French jurisdiction, Russia and 
France—who are anti-cosmopo- 
litan—are attempting to block 
the way to any extension of the 
general foreign settlement. On 
this point it is satisfactory to 
find that Lord Salisbury is 
both clear and firm. “No 
matter under what  regula- 
tions,” he telegraphed on the 
24th December, “we cannot 
agree that any British property 
should be given over to be ad- 
ministered by the French;” and 
he significantly adds, “In re- 
fusing this demand we will 
support the Chinese materially.” 
Later on he took strong objec- 
tion to any extension of the 
French concession, on the 
further ground that the pro- 
posal was at variance with the 
engagement given by the Chin- 
ese Government as to the non 
alienation of any territory lying 
in the Yangtse region to an- 
other Power. Her Maijesty’s 
Government therefore absol- 
utely declined to consent to 
the arrangement, and to clench 
the whole matter, Lord Salis- 
bury concludes with the very 
short sentence: “It will be well 
to ask the Admiral to send an- 
other ship to Shanghai.” 

Thus, then, we have at last 
got on to something like solid 
ground, just enough for the sole 
of our foot, in China: we are 
prepared, as in the old time, to 
assert our rights and to defend 
them. More than that the 
people of England have no 
right to ask; less than that 
they will no longer tolerate. 
Such plain announcements urbi 
et orbi will smooth the path 
of British policy in every 
part of the world. It re- 
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mains for the country, our 
manufacturers, chambers of 
commerce, financiers, adven- 
turers of all kinds, to see that 
this policy is maintained, and 
to require that it shall be 
strictly applied. Relying on 
treaties will not help us against 
people banded together to sub- 
vert them. Assurances, no 
matter from what quarter, 
have been proved for the thou- 
sandth time to be empty wind. 
Whatever we have gained in 
China will be lost if we neglect 
to utilise and follow it up. 
Henceforth it must be clear to 
all that what we desire we must 
take with every form of cere- 
mony that does not bar the 
acquisition. We are not likely 
to copy the violence of other 
nations; but our interests are 
greater than theirs, and by all 
proper means we must defend 
them. It is satisfactory to 
observe that the commercial 
representatives of this country 
are becoming alive to the in- 
terests which they possess in 
China. The Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce, at their open- 
ing meeting, gave forth no un- 
certain sound on this important 
question. Mr Keswick, M.P., 
led off the proceedings with a 
resolution expressing satisfac- 
tion with the action taken by 
the Government for the protec- 
tion of commercial interests in 
China, and urging them to 
maintain vigorously the policy 
of the open door for commerce 
throughout the Chinese empire, 
and the prior British rights in 
the Yangtse Valley and its 
watershed, and at all ports and 
settlements where British in- 
terests and business have been 
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established and have predomin- 
ated for many years. 

If further proof were needed 
that the commercial class have 
been strung up to a sensitive 
appreciation of their interest in 
the Far East, it would be af- 
forded by the amendment to 
Mr Keswick’s resolution, pro- 
posed by Mr Joseph Walton, 
M.P. This was to omit the 
words “expressing satisfaction 
with the action taken by the 
Government,” and it went on to 
point out in vigorous terms the 
necessity of upholding our posi- 
tion. He denied that England 
could claim even to-day any 
special sphere of influence even 
in the Yangtse Valley, and that 
we were far from receiving 
equal treatment with our rivals 
in China. So amended, the 
resolution was passed unani- 
mously by that most important 
and representative congress, 
whose action no doubt will 
give a clue to that of all 
local associations throughout 
the country. 

The annual report of that 
very active body, the China 
Association, comes opportunely 
to give emphasis to, and fill 
up the gaps in, the corre- 
spondence presented to Parlia- 
ment. With regard to the 
Yangtse region in particular, 
the: Association has done well 
to remind us that protection of 
that important zone of Central 
China is no new idea. It is 
there that our greatest com- 
mercial interests are consoli- 
dated, it is there that our poli- 
tical influence has been more 
than anywhere in the ascendant 
for many years. We had ar- 


ranged to defend it for China 
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during a dispute with Russia 
about Kuldja in 1880; again, 
during her war with France in 
1884, we distinctly warned the 
French off the Yangtse Valley, 
and thus their coercive measures 
against China were limited to 
a naval patrol of the: coast. 
Finally, during the war with 
Japan in 1894, Great Britain 
once more asserted her interest 
in that region, and intimated 
to the invader her readiness to 
defend the mouth of the river at 
all costs. Thus it is no political 
doctrine extemporised for the 
occasion that we should claim 
the integrity of the Yangtse 
Valley, but a principle of policy 
resting on a respectable his- 
torical basis. What remains is 
to give full practical effect to 
the claim, of which we trust 
that Lord Salisbury’s dictum 
about the French concession in 
Shanghai may be taken as an 
earnest. 

We may sum up the whole 
matter by insisting on the 
active, well-considered realisa- 
tion of all our rights and 
claims, trusting to no paper 
titles, no goodwill of any 
Power, or group of Powers, 
with a decent regard to the 
feelings of the Chinese Govern- 
ment so long as they are reason- 
able, but without entering on 
exhausting controversies with 
that inanimate body, the 
Tsungli-Yamén. For we must 
remember that as yet there is 
only promise, but little in the 
way of achievement ; and with 
regard to the Yangtse Valley 
‘tself, absolutely nothing has 
been done to secure our position 
there excepting the declaration 
of Lord Salisbury with regard 
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to the French claims in Shang- 
hai. Since our policy in China 
has been, by our own self- 
effacement, formed for us by 
the action of other Powers, it 
is always well to take notice 
of the views held by those 
Powers, 

In this connection there is a 
significant despatch in the Blue- 
book from the Foreign Office 
to the Ambassador in Berlin, 
dated 13th May. Lord Salis- 
bury, reporting an interview 
with the German Ambassador 
with regard to co-operation 
in railway schemes in China, 
says: “His Excellency main- 
tained that Germany, by her 
occupation of Kiao-chau, and 
her agreement with China re- 
specting Shantung, has ac- 
quired a special position in 
that province, which conse- 
quently is not unreservedly 
open to British enterprise ; 
whereas Great Britain not 
having occupied any place in 
the Yangtse region, that region 
is still unreservedly open to 
German’ enterprise: conse- 
quently, my suggestions did 
not contain any element of 
reciprocity.” 

Although Lord Salisbury was 
“unable to assent ” to this prop- 
osition, it is well to know the 
view that Germany takes of 
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our rights in China. And it is 
especially important to observe 
that Germany is acting on her 
view to our detriment, while we 
are not acting on ours. As we 
have said over and over again, 
it is not by protocols and 
treaties that we shall secure 
the enjoyment of our rights, 
but by the only authority 
which is now universally recog- 
nised, effective occupation. So 
far we have done little more 
than turn the vessel’s head to 
the current; we have yet to 
make headway against it, and 
recover by strenuous exertion 
the ground we have lost. 

There is a _ pathetic side 
to this voluminous blue-book. 
When we consider the labour 
of statesmen and diplomatists 
embodied in these 360 pages, 
the strain of relations with 
other Powers, the jarring, fric- 
tion, and commotion all round, 
and reflect that all this is but a 
laborious effort to recover some 
portion of the ground which 
was lost through inadvertence, 
—we may applaud the effort, 
but cannot help holding it up 
as a warning against easy op- 
timism and a policy of drift 
in the future. The blue-book 
is a public confession of failure 
containing the germ of amend- 
ment. 
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